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1  MET  A  MAN. 

1  MET  a  man  when  night  was  nigh, 
Who  said,  with  shining  face  and  eye 
Like  Moses’  after  Sinai  ;  — 


“1  have  seen  the  Moulder  of  Monarchies, 
Realms,  peoples,  plains,  and  hills. 
Sitting  upon  the  sunlit  seas  ! — 

And,  as  It  sat,  soliloquies 
Fell  from  It  like  a  fitful  lyric  breeze 
That  pricks  the  waves  to  thrills. 


“Meseemed  that  of  the  maimed  and  dead 
Mown  down  upon  the  globe, — 

Their  plenteous  blooms  of  promise  shed 
Ere  fruiting  time — Its  words  were  said, 
Sitting  against  the  western  webs  of  red 
Wrapt  in  Its  crimson  robe. 


“And  I  could  catch  them  now  and  then  : 
— ‘  Why  let  these  dominant  clans 
Of  human-Cockers,  pit  liege  men 
From  mart  and  city,  dale  and  glen. 

In  death-mains,  but  to  swell  and  swell  again 
Their  swollen  All-Empery  plans, 
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“  ‘When  a  fleet  nod  (if  my  Malign 
Compeer  bat  passive  keep) 

Would  mend  that  old  mistake  of  mine 
1  made  with  Saul,  and  ever  consign 
All  Lords  of  war  with  scutcheoned  Eights-Divine 
Of  Liberticide,  to  sleep? 

“  ‘  With  violence  the  lands  are  spread 
Even  as  in  Israel’s  day, 

And  it  re])enteth  me  I  bred 
Caste-mad  armijx)tents  court-fed 
For  feud  .  .  .  Yea,  grieves  my  heart,  as  then  1  said 
To  see  their  evil  way !  ’ 

“ — The  utterance  grew,  and  flapped  like  flame. 

And  further  speech  I  feared ; 

But  no  Celestial  tongued  acclaim. 

And  no  huzzas  from  earthlings  came. 

And  the  heavens  mutely  masked  as  ’twere  in  shame 
Till  daylight  disappeared.” 

Thus  ended  he  as  night  rode  high — 

The  man  of  shining  face  and  eye, 

Inke  Moses’  after  Sinai. 

1916.  Thomas  Hardy 


GERMANY’S  LATEST  CRIME. 


The  Belgian  Depoetations  in  the  Light  of  Geeman  and 
Neutral  Documents. 

“  No  greater  outrage  on  the  customs  of  civilised  warfare  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  even  by  the  German  Government.” — Lord  R.  Cecil,  in  Parliament. 

It  was  not  enough  for  Germany  to  have  wantonly  violated  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  ;  w'aged  a  distressing  war  on  her  territory ; 
murdered  more  than  5,000  civilians,  w^omen  and  children  among 
them ;  destroyed  26,000  houses ;  reduced  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  ruin  and  starvation  :  she  has  now  crowned  her  work  by  carrying 
thousands  of  Belgian  civiliar>s  into  slavery. 

To  people  who  are  not  aware  what  has  been  going  on  in  Belgium 
for  more  than  two  years,  this  latest  outrage  of  the  German 
Government  might  have  come  as  a  thunderbolt  out  of  the  blue. 
But  those  who  knew,  who  anxiously  read  the  scanty  pieces  of 
information  that  reached  them  from  behind  the  electrified  wire 
barrier,  cannot  be  surprised.  For  the  deportations  are  not  the 
act  of  a  Government  suddenly  faced  with  defeat  and  throwing 
overboard  the  last  respect  for  law  and  humanity ;  they  are  but 
the  sequel  of  a  long,  carefully  studied  and  ruthlessly  carried  out 
plan,  the  climax  of  a  policy  of  spoliation  and  destruction  cun¬ 
ningly  conceived  and  worked  out  in  all  its  details. 

To  prove  this  assertion  is  the  main  object  of  the  present  article. 

How  Belgium  was  Ransacked  and  Emptied. 

In  their  official  explanations  given  to  neutral  Governments,  to 
neutral  correspondents,  and  even  to  the  Belgian  authorities  them¬ 
selves,  the  German  Government  have  said  that  the  deix)rtation 
policy  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  Belgium,  that  it  was  due  to 
“social  and  economic  causes,”  and  that  it  was  adopted  to  check 
the  appalling  state  of  unemployment  and  idleness  afflicting  the 
country. 

Ts  things  stand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  German 
authorities  are  themselves  alone  responsible  for  the  ‘‘social  and 
economic  situation”  which  they  jaffect  to  deplore  so  much.  This 
situation  is  the  result  of  the  unheard-of  requisitions,  confiscations, 
seizures,  systematically  carried  out  since  the  beginning  of  the 
German  occupation. 

There  were  first  the  requisitions ,  carried  out  during  the  first 
months  of  invasion.  According  to  Article  52  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
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tions,  the  requisitions,  either  in  nature  or  in  services,  can  only 
be  imposed  on  the  communes  and  the  inhabitants  “for  the  needs 
of  the  army  of  occupation.”  This  principle  was  already  violated 
on  August  24th,  1914,  when  the  German  Headquarters’  Staff 
announced  in  an  official  order  : 

“The  country,  placed  under  German  administration,  will  have  to  provide 
for  military  requirements  of  all  kinds,  in  order  to  afford  relief  to  German 
territory,” 

Belgian  communes  had  thus  to  be  deprived  of  their  stocks  of 
food,  straw,  hay,  carriages,  etc.,  not  so  much  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers  quartered  on  them  as  for  the  relief  of  the  Fatherland. 
The  frank  avowal  of  the  military  authorities  allow's  us  to  explain 
the  astonishing  statement  made  by  a  German  professor  in 
Schmoller’s  Jahrbuch  fiir  Gesetzgehimg ,  Verwaltung  und  Volks- 
wirtschaft.^ 

Professor  Karl  Ballod  says  in  that  statement  that,  according 
to  his  estimate,  “the  requisitions  made  in  Belgium  have  more 
than  compensated  the  losses  incurred  by  Germany  as  a  result  of 
the  Russian  invasion  of  East  Prussia.”  Going  into  details,  he 
states  that  three  million  soldiers  have  received,  from  Belgium 
and  Northern  France,  at  least  4,000  gr.  of  meat,  50  gr.  of  butter 
or  fat,  60  gr.  of  bread,  600  gr.  of  potatoes  per  day  and  per  head. 
The  total  equals  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  of  Germany 
in  meat,  6  per  cent,  of  her  total  consumption  in  bread  and 
potatoes. 

However  terrible  the  appetite  with  which  German  soldiers  are 
credited,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  above-quoted 
statistics  w^ere  it  not  for  the  explanation  given  by  the  German 
Headquarters’  Staff ;  the  greatest  part  of  those  requisitions  went 
to  “relieve  German  territory.” 

Outside  the  meat,  butter,  bread,  and  potatoes  mentioned, 
Germany  carried  off  from  Belgium  alone  more  than  400,000  tons 
of  flour  and  at  least  1,000,000  tons  of  other  eatables,  during  the 
first  months  of  the  war. 

The  already  quoted  Article  52  of  the  Hague  Conventions  adds  : 
“The  requisition  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  resources  of  the 
country.”  This  principle  was  violated  everywhere  a  thousand 
times.  Take  the  example  of  the  little  village  of  Middelburg,  with 
850  inhabitants. 

It  had  to  give  up  to  the  invader,  within  six  weeks,  100  pigs, 
100,000  kg.  of  w^heat  and  rye,  50,000  kg.  of  beans,  50,000  kg.  of 
oats,  150,000  kg.  of  straw.  When  this  requisition  was  made,  the 
inhabitants  had  already  delivered  to  the  German  troops  50  cows, 
35  pigs,  100  hens,  1,600  kg.  of  oats,  and  1,600  kg.  of  straw. 

(1)  1916.  First  edition. 
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The  order  of  the  Headquarters’  Staff  is  not  the  only  avowal 
on  the  German  side  with  regard  to  the  systematic  expropriation 
going  on  under  the  disguise  of  “requisition.” 

The  emptying  of  Belgium  was  carried  out  according  to  a  vast 
scheme,  built  up  by  Dr.  Walther  Rathenau,  president  of  the 
Allgemcine  Elektrizitatsgesellschaft,  appointed  by  Von  Falken- 
hayn  as  chief  of  the  Kriegsrohstoff-Ahteilung  in  the  Ministry  of 
War.  According  to  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Rathenau,  the  occupied 
territories  were  to  be  forced  to  give  up  their  provisions  of  all  kinds 
to  the  German  Empire  ;  metals,  textile  products,  chemicals, 
every  imaginable  produce  was  to  be  forwarded  to  a  purposely 
created  German  bureau,  collected  and  sent  into  Germany.  This 
plan  was  carried  out  with  businesslike  regularity  since  August, 
1914. 

At  the  beginning  of  1915,  some  critics  attacked  the  efficiency 
of  Dr.  Rathenau’s  organisation.  The  Prussian  Minister  for  War, 
General  Von  Wandel,  rose  in  the  Reichstag  session  of  January 
16th  to  rebuke  those' critics  and  pointed  to  the  immense  provisions 
which  had  been  extracted  from  Belgium  and  transferred  to  the 
interior  of  Germany  by  the  Wirtschafts-Ausschiisse  established 
by  Dr.  Rathenau. 

What  General  Von  Wandel  publicly  said  in  the  Reichstag  was 
to  be  repeated  in  very  clear  terms  by  a  number  of  German  news¬ 
papers.  In  its  issue  for  January  8th,  1915,  the  Vossische  Zeitung, 
developing  the  programme  of  the  German  policy  in  Belgium,  wrote  : 
“One  must  tend  to  let  the  productive  sources  of  the  country  be 
used  for  the  German  army  and  for  all  the  industries  which  are  at 
the  service  of  that  army.” 

On  July  13th,  1915,  the  Vogtldndischer  Anzeiger  printed  an 
article  by  Ferdinand  Hoff,  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  who, 
giving  an  account  of  a  journey  through  Belgium,  says  :  “  The 
needs  and  the  interests  of  our  unparalleled  army  and  of  the 
German  Fatherland  must,  of  course,  be  cared  for  first  of  all,  and 
we  ought  to  see  that  the  important  economic  and  other  forces  as 
well  as  the  plants  of  the  country  [Belgium]  shall  be  utilised  for 
the  benefit  of  either.” 

The  last  reserve  is  thrown  away  by  Dr.  Ludwug  Ganghofer,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Emperor,  who  posed  in  the  Miinchener 
Neiieste  Nachrichten  for  February  26th,  1915,  the  following 
principles  :  Germany  must  send  as  little  as  possible  from  her  own 
country  for  the  need  of  the  army,  but  extract  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  occupied  enemy  territory.  As  for  things  not  needed  for 
the  army,  but  which  can  be  useful  in  Germany,  they  are  to  be 
dispatched  to  that  country.  In  doing  so — for  that  is  the  principle 
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on  which  she  is  actually  acting — Germany  has,  up  to  February, 
1916,  economised  from  3,500,000  to  4,000,000  Mk.  a  day. 

What  is  actually  being  conducted.  Dr.  Ganghofer  goes  on  say¬ 
ing,  is  “an  economic  war”  against  the  conquered  tenitories, 
and  private  property  is  liable  to  seizure  whenever  need  be  for 
augmenting  the  German  stocks  of  approvisionment.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  concludes  Dr.  Ganghofer,  Germany  has 
gained  from  the  Western  front  a  benefit  of  about  2,000,000,000 
Mk.  This  leads  to  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  financial  resources 
of  the  conquered  territories.^ 

It  is  then  the  bare  truth  that,  under  the  inspiration  and  with 
the  assistance  of  German  businessmen  like  Dr.  Eathenan,  a 
systematic  “economic  war”  has  been  planned  wdth  regard  to 
Belgium  and  has  ruthlessly  been  carried  out  ever  since  August, 
1914,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  German  Empire. 

The  German  military  wanted  to  bleed  Belgium  for  the  needs 
of  their  army ;  the  German  businessmen  wanted  to  destroy  all 
the  power  and  resources  of  future  competition  and  to  blot  out  the 
very  elements  of  recovery.  Von  Falkenhayn  and  Eathenan  were 
working  in  perfect  understanding. 

How  the  “economic  war”  was  waged,  will  be  clearly  seen  by  a 
few  facts  taken  from  the  evidence  at  our  disposal. 

In  March,  1915,  M.  Castelein,  acting  president  of  the  Antwerp 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  issued  a  report  on  the  huge  requisitions 
made  at  Antwerp.  He  [xiints  out  in  his  report  that  it  is  “suj^er- 
ficial  and  incomplete  by  reason  of  the  extension  of  requisitions  in 
every  domain,  notably  in  every  branch  of  industry  where  they 
have  been  levied  both  upon  raw’  materials  and  manufactured 
goods,  to  say  nothing  of  factories,  of  w^hich  even  the  plant  has 
been  requisitioned,  others  where  it  was  taken  away  and  senl 
abroad,  etc.” 

Among  the  commodities  seized  at  Antwerp  and  recorded  in  the 
table  drawn  up  by  M.  Castelein,  there  are  for  18,000,000  Fr. 
grain,  10,000,000  Fr.  india-rubber,  20,000,000  Fr.  leather 
goods  imported  from  abroad.  The  greater  part  of  the  merchandise 
seized  was  removed  and  transported  to  Germany  without  any 
assessment. 

“The  total  of  the  sum  enumerated  above,”  says  the  report, 
“represents  in  round  numbers  85  millions  of  francs,  of  w’hich  at 
the  utmost  perhaps  20  millions  have  been  paid.  At  the  lowest 
computation,  therefore,  65  millions  are  still  owing  :  that  is  to  say, 
•80  per  cent.,  60  millions  of  which  represent  goods  for  which  a 
price  was  not  even  fixed.” 

(1)  The  whole  pa.esage  has  purposely  been  left  out  in  the  reprint  of  the 
articles  in  book  form;  Reise  zur  Deutschen  Front.  Berlin  ;  Ulstein  Co.,  1915. 
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As  for  the  list  of  the  requisitions  made  upon  shipping  and 
transport  firms,  in  connection  with  goods  deposited  on  their 
account  or  under  their  guarantee,  they  “read  like  veritable  inven¬ 
tories,  ranging  from  cases  of  matches,  typewriters,  and  children’s 
toys  to  motor-cars,  stocks  of  metal,  large  lots  of  cotton,  wool, 
jute,  and  every  variety  of  colonial  and  foreign  produce.”  ^ 

Immense  stores  of  wood,  warehoused  at  Antwerp,  were  seized 
and  exported  to  Germany. ^ 

So  much  for  Antwerp.  At  Verviers  a  businessman  was  com- 
pelled.  in  January,  1915,  to  deliver  to  the  German  authorities 
1,250,000  Fr.  of  leather.  As  a  result  of  this  requisition  he  closed 
his  workshop,  but  the  Germans  forced  him,  under  threat  of  carry¬ 
ing  oil'  everything,  to  resume  work.  So  he  did  and  was  forced  to 
deliver  hereafter  to  the  Germans  the  half  of  the  leather  prepared 
in  his  factory. 

Space-limit  forbids  us  to  give  more  examples.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  German  authorities  have  requisitioned,  seized,  or  held 
up  by  successive  decrees  issued  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Belgium  the  following  raw  materials  and  products  :  wool,  linen, 
jute,  grain,  linseed,  oil  cakes,  nitrates,  oils,  animal  and  vegetal, 
petrol  and  mineral  oils,  cotton,  rubber,  leather  goods,  hair,  ivory, 
cocoa,  rice,  coffee,  wines,  skins  of  horses,  ^x)nies,  cows,  sheep, 
goats,  rabbits,  hares,  even  of  dogs  and  cats,  textures,  hosiery, 
ribbons,  copper,  steel,  wolfram  (tungsten),  zinc,®  sulphur  produce, 
fats,  motor  spirit,  timber.  A  complete  enumeration  would  fill  the 
pages  of  a  full-sized  pamphlet. 

Besides  the  removal  and  transport  to  Germany  of  raw  materials 
and  manufactured  produce,  the  Germans  have  requisitioned  for 
their  own  factories  the  machinery  and  tools  of  a  large  number  of 
jdants. 

On  January  S’Jnd,  1915,  the  Federation  of  Belgian  Builders  sent 
a  protest  to  Governor  von  Bissing,  wherein  they  state  :  “Civilians, 
accompanied  and  assisted  by  military  detachments,  entered  our 
factories  and  took  possession  of  the  plant.  Our  machines  w’ere 
taken  to  pieces,  and  many  of  them  were  carried  off  and  sent  to 
Germany.”^  At  that  time  far  more  than  16,000,000  Fr.  of 
machines  had  been  taken  away  and  divided  between  the  German 
munition  factories  by  a  special  Distribution  Bureau.® 

This  process  never  ceased  and  is  still  going  on.  In  a  few 

(1)  Cf.  Thirteenth  Report  of  tlie  Belgian  Commission  of  Enquiry. 

(2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Of  the  664,000  tons,  the  output  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  Belgium  produces 
195,000  tons. 

(4)  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Belgian  Commission  of  Enquiry. 

(5)  Protest  of  the  Belgian  Government  to  the  Neutral  Powers,  February  13th, 
1915. 
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months’  time,  5,000  machines  were  removed  from  the  Liege 
region  alone.  A  hundred  of  them  were  taken  fropi  the  Cockerill 
works  at  Seraing.  From  the  Melotte  factory  at  Remicourt,  57 
machine-tools  were  taken  away.  At  Louvain,  the  large  works  of 
“Corps  creux ’’  and  “Dyle  et  Bacalan ’’  have  been  completely 
emptied. 

There,  where  the  machines  themselves  were  not  actually 
removed,  they  became  useless  by  the  removal  of  the  copper  parts, 
the  seizure  of  the  leather  and  of  the  driving  belts,  the  lack  of 
lubricating  oil,  the  shortage  of  gas,  the  seizure  of  the  motors,  of 
the  rubber,  etc. 

Many  decrees  issued  by  the  Governor-General  provided,  indeed, 
for  the  seizure  or  holding  up  of  all  kinds  of  implements  required 
for  the  running  of  a  factory.  A  decree  of  September  25th,  1916, 
forbade  the  acquisition  or  sale  of  nine  different  classes  of  machines 
and  machine-tools;  another  one,  dated  October  20th,  forbids  the 
sale  or  acquisition  of  machines  for  metal-handling.  The  growing 
shortage  of  oil  and  fats  is  another  handicap  for  the  running 
of  the  factories,  as  well  as  nearly  total  lack  of  petroleum  and 
benzine. 

Dr.  Rathenau’s  scheme  has  worked  well  ;  the  machines  from 
Belgian  factories  are  making  munitions  for  the  German  army, 
and  the  competition  of  Belgian  businessmen  is  safely  removed  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Not  only  have  the  requisitions,  seizures,  etc.,  affected  industry, 
they  have  also  impoverished  agriculture.  The  requisition  and 
seizure  of  horses,  stallions,  mares,  and  foals  have  been  going  on 
since  the  first  month  of  invasion.  Draught  horses  and  breeding 
horses  have  been  carried  aw^ay  by  hundreds,  depleting  very 
seriously  the  national  stock.  As  they  have  “waged  war”  on 
Belgian  industry,  the  Germans  have  been  and  are  still  “waging 
war  ”  on  the  Belgian  breeding  of  horses.  The  best  stallions  have 
been  sold  in  Germany  through  the  agency  of  the  German  Ministry 
for  Agriculture. 

On  October  17th  last  the  villages  of  Meir,  Meerle,  and 
Minderhout  had  to  deliver  their  49  most  beautiful  horses  against 
any  payment  that  the  military  authorities  might  deem  sufticient. 
Complaints  or  discussion  were  verhoten. 

The  Germans  have,  on  the  whole,  carried  from  Belgium  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  produce  to  the  worth  of  ^200,000,000. 

To  complete  the  picture,  it  is  necessary  to  call  also  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  felling  trees  in  an  appalling 
number,  in  order  to  get  timber  for  the  needs  of  their  army ;  the 
deforestation  going  on  in  Belgium  has,  in  certain  districts,  reached 
(1)  See  the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Belgian  Commission  of  Enquiry. 
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a  point  that  threatens  very  serious  consequences  for  the  water- 
regime  of  the  country. 

That  is  the  way  Belgium  has  been  ransacked  and  emptied. 

However,  Governor  von  Bissing  told  the  Belgian  people  in  an 
open  letter,  dated  July  18th,  1915  :  “I  am  not  acting  merely  in 
the  interests  of  the  German  Empire.” 

The  Gre.\t  Unemployment. 

We  need  not  go  into  details  in  order  to  show  that  the  wholesale 
pillaging  of  the  country  had  appalling  results  with  regard  to  trade, 
industry,  and  employment  of  labour.  We  shall  simply  quote  here 
a  few  testimonies  from  neutrals  and  Germans  alike,  which  throw 
sufficient  light  on  the  result  of  Dr.  Eathenau’s  policy. 

On  February  14th,  1915,  the  War  Eelief  Committee  of  the 
Eockefeller  Foundation  issued  at  New  York,  over  the  signature 
of  MM.  Wickliff  Eose,  E.  P.  Bicknell,  and  Henry  James,  Jr.,  a 
refXDrt  on  the  conditions  in  Belgium.  It  points  to  the  stagnation 
of  trade  and  industry.  There  are  no  more  telephonic  and  tele¬ 
graphic  communications  to  be  used ;  a  large  amount  of  time  is 
lost  in  securing  a  pass  for  going  from  one  town  to  another.  The 
trains  are  reserved  for  German  use ;  goods  traffic  has  been  sus¬ 
pended,  and  no  motor-cars  are  running.  The  banks  have  stopjied 
payment  or  release  only  small  sums.  The  poor  cannot  get  much 
of  their  savings ;  the  rich  cannot  negotiate  their  bonds.  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  without  draught-horses ;  there  is  nearly  a  complete  absence 
of  cows,  oxen,  and  horses.  Pigs  are  not  to  be  seen. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  report,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  June, 
1914,  292  trains  were  leaving  Brussels,  whereas  in  June,  1915, 
this  number  had  been  reduced  to  34.  A  journey,  which  took  a 
businessman  half-a-day,  now  requires  four  days. 

In  its  issue  for  April,  1915,^  the  Vorwdrts,  the  German  Socialist 
paper,  pointed  to  the  miserable  state  of  Belgian  industry.  The 
railway  fares  are  very  high,  so  traffic  is  rare.  Telephonic  com¬ 
munications  are  not  allowed,  and  messenger  boys  are  verboten. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  passes  are  very  stringent.  As 
the  owners  of  factories  never  know  whether  their  machines  are 
not  going  to  be  requisitioned  or  carried  off  the  next  day,  very  few 
accept  business  transactions.  Many  factories  are  working  only 
two  or  three  days  a  week. 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung,^  three  months  later,  says  :  “Industry 
is  condemned  to  remain  idle  for  want  of  raw  material  and  means 
of  transport.  Excepting  the  collieries,  all  industries  are  almost 

(1)  No.  94,  p.  1. 

(2)  Issue  for  July  9th,  1915. 
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entirely  stopped.  .  .  .  The  sawing  shops  and  the  iron  works  find 
themselves  in  a  very  critical  position.  Textile  and  glass  industry 
exist  no  more.” 

In  August,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  ^  gives  an  appalling  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  Belgian  industry  at  the  time  :  “The  building 
shops  are  running  only  three  days  a  week ;  the  collieries  three  out 
of  seven ;  in  the  four  colliery  regions  of  Belgium,  only  20,000 
miners,  out  of  a  usual  total  of  160,000,  are  employed.”  The  col¬ 
lieries  are  now  producing  only  three  million  tons  of  coal,  as  against 
twenty-five  millions  in  normal  times. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  the  conditions  have  not  changed, 
or  rather,  they  have  changed  for  the  worse.  If  the  wool  industry 
at  Verviers  is  still  in  being,  the  linen  industry  in  Flanders  is  nearly 
stopped.  Industrial  coal  becomes  rare ;  metallurgy  is  reduced  to 
idleness  for  want  of  commerce  and  raw  materials.  The  quarries 
are  as  good  as  closed. 

Dr  Rathenau  and  his  helpers  may  well  have  started  a  song  of 
victory  ! 

As  a  result  of  the  stagnation  of  Belgian  trade  and  industry, 
there  came  the  great  unemployment.  The  Belgian  builders  had 
foretold  it  in  their  letter  to  Governor  von  Bissing,  on  January 
22nd,  1915  : 

“As  Your  Excellency  must  well  be  aware,  the  fate  of  thousands  of  work¬ 
men  is  at  stake;  they  and  their  families,  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  direst  extremities.  We  need  not  insist  upon 
the  manner  in  which  such  distress  would  re-act  upon  the  whole  country; 
it  is  sufficiently  obvious.’’* 

Before  the  war  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants  were  engaged 
on  commerce,  industry,  transjjort  and  mining  work. 

As  a  result  of  the  ransacking  of  Belgium,  700,000  of  them,  both 
men  and  women,  were  reduced  to  idleness  in  the  first  months  of 
191 5. By  May,  their  number  had  increased  to  742,234.^  By 
July,  they  were  over  744,000.  Adding  their  families,  the  number 
reaches  to  1,620,719  })eople,  that  is  to  say,  one-fourth  of  the  total 
ixtpulation  of  Belgium,  who  were  left  without  means  of  living,® 
and  had  to  be  supported  by  the  National  Relief  Committee  and 
the  local  relief  organisations,  such  as  the  Fonds  de  chdmage. 

This  number  seemed  to  have  decreased  to  1,400,000  by  Febru¬ 
ary,  1916,®  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  communes 

(1)  Issue  for  August  26th,  1915. 

(2)  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  Belgian  Commission  of  Enquiry. 

(3)  Statement  by  the  Eeichsiiost,  June  25th,  1915. 

(4)  Enquiry  made  by  the  German  authorities.  Cf.  Kolnische  Zeitung,  July  9th, 
1915. 

(5)  Report  of  the  National  Unemployment  Fund. 

(6)  G.  von  Koch  in  the  Dagtna  Nyhettr  (Stockholm),  February  16th,  1916. 
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offered  “emergency  work”  to  the  unemployed,  using  them  for 
work  of  public  importance,  such  as  the  draining  of  marshy  soil 
and  the  building  of  roads. 

It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  those  men  and  women  were 
not  all  wholly  unemployed  :  many  of  them  w'ere  busy  one,  two,  or 
even  three  days  a  week.  As  for  the  men,  we  may  state  that,  when 
the  deportations  began,  there  were  exactly  346,989  of  them 
reduced  to  complete  unemployment. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  them?  Here  the  German  military 
authorities  stepped  in.  The  businessmen  of  the  Eathenau  type 
had  played  the  first  act,  the  emptying  of  Belgium,  with  the  help 
of  the  military.  The  second  act  was  to  be  left  to  the  military  men 
alone.  They  wanted  the  unemployed  for  military  work  behind 
the  Western  front — viz.,  in  Belgium,  or  for  munitions  and  other- 
war  work  in  the  German  factories.  For  military  work  in  Belgium, 
the  Belgian  labourers  were  to  be  bullied  into  submission ;  for  war 
work  in  Germany,  they  were  to  be  attracted  by  high  wages  and 
veiled  threats. 

This  part  of  the  scheme  miscarried ;  there  came,  on  the  side 
of  the  Belgian  workers,  the  “fight  with  folded  arms.” 


The  Fight  with  Folded  Arms. 

.\t  the  end  of  April,  1915,  facts  of  the  utmost  gravity  were 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Belgian  Government,  referring 
to  the  persecution  and  tortures  inflicted  on  w'orkmen  who  refused 
to  do  work  of  military  character  for  the  Germans.  The  persecu¬ 
tion  affected  first  the  railw-aymen.  Obeying  the  instructions  of 
the  Belgian  Government  and  the  voice  of  their  patriotism,  those 
men  were  on  strike  since  the  beginning  of  the  foreign  occupation. 
To  replace  them  and  to  run  the  trains  themselves — for  military 
purposes — the  Germans  employed  40,000  to  45,000  of  their  own 
men ;  a  wdiole  army  corps  was  being  held  up !  Moreover,  things 
went  badly.  Ignorant  of  the  Belgian  system  of  signalling, 
unfamiliar  with  some  very  new  types  of  locomotives,  the  Germans 
were  unable  to  avoid  a  series  of  mistakes  and  accidents. 

This  thing  ought  to  be  stopped,  the  Belgian  workmen  com¬ 
pelled  to  resume  their  service  and  to  release  the  45,000  Germans 
engaged  on  the  railway  service. 

The  German  military  authorities  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the 
Belgian  railwaymen  to  give  way.  They  used  threats,  flattery, 
promise  of  high  w^ages — in  some  cases  50  Fr.  a  day  ! — and  finally 
force.  Persecutions  began  in  the  workshops  of  Luttre  and  Malines, 
during  the  period  of  April — June,  1915.  The  strikers  suffered 
terribly  :  their  families  and  even  the  town  of  their  residence  had 
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to  share  in  the  penalty.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  details  here. 
The  Nineteenth  Report  of  the  Belgian  Commission  of  Enquiry 
has  told  to  the  full  length  the  sad  story  of  these  martyred  men. 

I  shall  point,  however,  to  a  fact  of  very  great  importance. 
In  the  persecution  of  April — June,  1915,  we  find  already  all  the 
features  of  the  method  now  adopted  for  the  deportations  :  Lists 
of  railwaymen  demanded  from  the  authorities ;  refusal  of  the 
authorities,  followed  by  their  arrest ;  convocation  of  the  men  in 
mass  and  proposals  for  working  “as  volunteers”  at  high  wages; 
refusal  of  the  men,  followed  by  their  imprisonment,  starvation, 
and,  in  some  cases,  as  at  Luttre,  deportation  to  Germany. 

Thus,  in  the  spring  of  1915,  the  German  military  were  already 
applying  the  very  method  which  is  now  arousing  the  indignation 
of  the  world  with  regard  to  the  deportations.  There  was  only  a 
difference  of  scale.^ 

The  railwaymen  did  not  yield.  They  are  not  yielding  now  at 
the  present  time ;  recently,  some  railwaymen  from  Forrieres,  who 
refused  to  put  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Germans,  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  the  military  tribunal  at  Arlon. 

The  attempt  to  impose  labour  of  military  character  was,  at  the 
same  time,  extended  to  a  considerable  number  of  factories  still 
running  at  the  time.  Barbed-wire  factories,  sandbag  factories, 
quarries  were  ordered  to  work  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
German  army.  The  workmen  refused,  and  their  employers  gave 
them  the  example,  or  did  not  interfere  with  their  feelings.  The 
textile  works  at  Ghent,  the  labourers  of  Eecloo,  Sweveghem, 
Menin,  Harlebeke,  Bisseghem,  Lokeren,  Mons,  Ruysbroeck, 
Lessines,  all  retorted  to  the  summons  to  work  for  the  German 
army  by  the  policy  of  the  “folded  arms”  :  they  would  not  help 
the  Germans  against  their  owm  country. 

They  w^ere  imprisoned,  fined,  starved.  Alluding  to  these  events, 
the  Belgian  Bishops  said  in  their  appeal  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
German  atrocities,  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  on  November  24th,  1915  : 

“Forced  labour,  collective  punishment,  indefinite  sanction,  it  is  all 
there.  This  is  simply  slavery.” 

They  undoubtedly  did  not  imagine  what  w'as  going  to  follow- 
in  October,  1916 ! 

It  w'as  a  fact,  in  June,  1915,  that  neither  the  railwaymen  nor 

(1)  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  Engineer  Lenoir,  of  Ghent,  chef  de 
Division  at  the  Belgian  Ministry  for  Railways,  for  having  refused  to  com¬ 
municate  the  confidential  documents  relating  to  the  running  of  the  trains,  was 
sentenced  to  death  by  court-martial  and  shot  on  April  14th,  1915.  His  widow 
was  deported  to  Germany. 
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the  workmen  of  the  factories  could  be  cowed  into  submission  and 
forced  to  do  military  work. 

The  failure  was  acknowledged  by  a  poster,  fixed  on  the  walls 
of  Menin  by  the  Etappen-Kommandant  in  July,  1915,  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  no  relief  should  henceforth  be  given  to  workmen 
who  refuse  to  work  regularly  on  enterprises  for  the  German  army.^ 

The  failure  was  also  acknowledged  by  a  proclamation,  issued 
at  Ghent  in  October,  1915,  by  Lieutenant-General  Graf  von 
Westarp  : 

“The  attitude  of  certain  factories  which  refuse  to  work  for  the 
German  army  under  the  pretext  of  patriotism  proves  that  a  move¬ 
ment  is  afoot  to  create  difficulties  for  the  German  army.  If  such 
an  attitude  is  maintained,  I  will  hold  the  communal  authorities 
responsible,  and  the  population  will  only  have  itself  to  blame-  if 
the  great  liberties  granted  to  it  are  suspended.’’^ 

So,  the  bullying  of  the  workmen  to  induce  them  to  help  the 
German  army  had  no  effect  whatever.  As  for  the  voluntary 
enlistment  of  Belgian  labourers  for  war  work  in  German  factories, 
a  very  small  number  of  wretches,  driven  by  hunger  or  fear  for 
their  family,  accepted  the  proposals.  Out  of  some  350,000,  they 
numbered  but  some  10,000,  The  scheme  proved  a  complete 
fiasco. 

It  is  then  that  the  military  authorities,  seeing  that  the  Belgian 
unemployed  were  not  prepared  to  stop  the  “fight  with  folded 
arms,”  contemplated  the  execution  of  the  fateful  step  now  taken  : 
deportation  to  Germany.  Belgium  ransacked  was  the  first  act ; 
strikers  and  unemployed  set  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire 
was  the  second  one ;  and  when  this  proved  a  failure,  the  third  act 
was  carefully  prepared. 

“If  such  an  attitude  is  maintained  .  .  .  the  population  will 
only  have  itself  to  blame  if  the  great  liberties  granted  to  it  are 
susi>ended,”  said  Graf  von  Westarp.  A  bon  entendeur,  salut! 

Steps  Preparatory  to  the  Deportations. 

It  seems  something  more  than  a  plain  coincidence  that  the 
German  Government  had  an  inquiry  made,  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  the  Belgian  unemployed,  in  May,  1915,  at  a  time  when 
the  failure  of  the  scheme  to  force  work  for  military  ends  upon 
certain  numbers  of  them  had  been  proved  beyond  doubt.® 

However  that  may  be,  on  August  10th  of  the  same  year, 

(1)  Quoted  by  Cardinal  Mercier  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Letter  of  the  Belgian 
Bishops  to  the  Bishops  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  November  24th,  1915. 

(2)  In  its  issue  for  June  25th,  1915,  the  Reichspost  said:  “The  majority 
among  them  are  voluntarily  unemployed,  who  refuse,  notwithstanding  the 
brilliant  offers  made  to  them,  to  work  in  execution  of  the  German  commands.” 

(3)  Cf.  Kolnische  Zeitung,  July  9th,  1915. 
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Governor-General  von  Biasing  threatened  from  fourteen  days’  to 
six  months’  imprisonment  to  anyone,  dependent  on  public  charity, 
refusing  to  undertake  work  “without  sufficient  reason,”  and 
a  fine  of  £500  or  a  year’s  imprisonment  to  “anyone  who 
encourages  refusal  to  work  by  the  granting  of  relief.”  This  decree 
still  left  to  the  Belgian  tribunals  to  decide  what  “reasons”  were 
“  sufficient  ”  and  what  were  not. 

As  more  than  700,000  totally  or  partially  unemployed  were  at 
that  time  living  on  public  and  private  charity,^  the  local  authorities 
did  their  best  to  cope  with  the  terms  of  the  decree  and  to  provide 
work  for  the  men  threatened  by  the  new  regulations. 

One  example  may  suffice.  In  Belgian  Luxemburg,  the  munici¬ 
palities  provided  work  for  every  man.  During  the  war,  more 
than  620  miles  of  railway  lines  were  built ;  nearly  1,250,000  acres 
of  marshy  soil  drained  and  plans  laid  for  the  fertilising  of  550  acres 
more;  over  2,000  acres  of  new  plantations  made;  3,000  manure 
pits  constructed  and  pipes  laid  for  water  distribution. 

Here,  then,  von  Bissing’s  decree  could  find  no  application ; 
there  was  practically  no  unemployment.  The  same  “emergency 
works  ”  were  undertaken  all  over  the  country,  and  even  some 
members  of  the  German  civil  administration  showed  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  it. 

But  it  was  not  what  the  German  military  wanted :  they 
wanted  “unemployment,”  so  that  their  plans  for  deporting 
the  men  would  not  miscarry.  And,  therefore,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
“emergency  work  ”  was  verhoten,^  and,  in  some  cases,  it  was  only 
allowed  to  continue  on  condition  that  it  would  not  be  given  to 
unemployed  !  ^  Quite  recently,  in  the  collieries  of  Belgian  Limburg, 
and  especially  in  those  called  Andre  Dumont  and  Wintershig , 
the  miners  were  invited  to  work  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
Germany.  They  flatly  refused.  Then  the  German  authorities 
simply  occupied  the  mines  by  force,  closed  them,  and  threw  out 
of  work  the  very  large  number  of  miners  employed  there.  Hence¬ 
forth  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  “unemployed”  and  “fit”  for 
deportation. 

After  the  decree,  issued  by  von  Bissing  on  August  10th,  1915, 
we  must  wait  for  another  step  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-General 
till  May  2nd,  1916. 

However,  in  the  Etappengehiet  (military  zone),  including  East 

(1)  Till  the  end  of  May,  1916.  the  National  Committee  for  Relief  has  distri¬ 
buted,  with  the  help  of  private  subscriptions  alone,  £3,589,854  4s.  2d. 

(2)  Protest  of  the  Deputies  for  Luxemburg  to  Governor  von  Hissing, 
November  13th,  1916. 

(3)  Letter  of  Cardinal  Mercier  to  Governor  von  Bissing,  November  10th, 
1916;  Letter  of  the  Belgian  Ministers  of  State,  Senators,  and  Deputies  to  von 
Bissing.  November  28th,  1916. 
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and  West  Flanders,  the  military  were  already  paving  the  way 
for  more  stringent  measures.  On  October  12th,  1915, 

Lieutenant-General  von  Unger,  inspector  of  the  military  zone, 
published  a  decree  at  Ghent,  imposing  military  w'ork  on  Belgian 
unemployed.  Refusal  to  do  this  was  penalised  with  a  fine  up  to 
10,000  Mk.  and  “  deportation  to  Germany”  was  foreshadowed  as 
a  last  measure.  In  this  decree,  the  Belgian  tribunals  were  ruled 
out  of  order  :  the  military  German  tribunals  alone  were  to  take 
action  in  the  matter.  It  was  significantly  added  that  ”  the  appeal 
to  Belgian  law  and  even  to  international  conventions  would  not 
justify  refusal  to  work.” 

That  was  the  second  step.  The  novel  measure  was  extended  to 
the  whole  of  Belgium  by  a  decree  of  Governor  von  Bissing,  dated 
May  2nd,  1916.  To  sit  on  judgment  over  the  unemployed  who 
refused  to  W’ork — the  decree  is  intentionally  vague  as  to  the  kind 
of  work — was  reserved  to  the  German  military  tribunals. 

Less  than  a  fortnight  later  the  third  step  was  taken.  Governor- 
General  von  Bissing  issued  another  decree  on  IMay  13th,  whereby 
“the  governors,  military  commanders,  and  chiefs  of  districts  are 
allowed  to  order  the  unemployed  to  be  conducted  by  force  to  the 
spots  where  they  have  to  work.” 

This  practically  introduced  slavery  in  Belgium.  It  ought  to  be 
noted  that,  however,  up  to  this  moment,  the  regime  of  slavery  w'as 
restricted  only  to  places  in  Belgium. 

The  Final  Step. 

Shortly  after  the  third  decree  was  published  the  military  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Central  Powers  was  undergoing  considerable  change. 
In  order  to  cope  with  the  situation,  all  means  at  their  disposal 
were  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale.  The  problem  of  man-power  w'as 
to  be  solved  by  using  to  their  advantage  the  work  of  the 
unemployed,  which  they  had  succeeded  so  well  in  creating  by 
thousands  in  Belgium. 

T'he  German  Minister  Helfferich  publicly  announced  in  the 
Reichstag  that  forced  labour  was  going  to  be  imposed  on  the 
population  of  the  occupied  and  conquered  territories. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  General  Headquarters  of  the 
German  Army  issued  the  final  decree,  the  last  one  of  the  long 
series  of  measures  cunningly  prepared  for  two  years.  It  caused 
a  notice  to  be  posted  in  all  the  communes  of  East  and  West 
Flanders.  This  notice  warned  all  persons  “who  are  fit  to  work, 
that  they  may  be  compelled  to  do  so,  even  outside  their  place  of 
residence,”  when,  for  various  reasons,  “they  are  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  public  help  for  their  own  assistance  or  for  the 
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assistance  of  the  persons  dependent  on  them.”  Any  refusal  to 
work  under  these  circumstances  is  punished  with  imprisonment 
of  three  months  maximum  and  a  fine  of  10,000  Mk.,  or  either  of 
those  penalties.  The  enforcing  of  this  rule  is  left  to  and  the 
decision  abides  with  the  German  military  authorities. 

This  decree  was  issued  at  General  Headquarters,  dated  October 
3rd,  1916,  and  signed  ;  General-Quartiermeister  von  Sauberzweig.^ 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  point  :  This  decree  does  not 
apply  in  specie  to  the  “unemployed”  alone;  it  threatens  in  very 
general  terms  all  those  who  are  dependent  on  public  charity,- 
whatever  the  social  class  they  belong  to  or  the  position  they 
occupy.  It  does  not  talk  of  “deportation  to  Germany”;  it  is 
intentionally  vague,  it  leaves  the  door  open  to  all  arbitrary 
measures  the  German  military  authorities  may  deem  expedient 
to  enforce.  That  they  availed  themselves  to  the  full  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  appears  from  the  facts  about  the  deportations  themselves. 


The  Deportations. 

At  least  ten  times  in  the  course  of  1914  and  1915,  the  Germans 
had  given  their  pledged  word  not  to  deport  Belgians  to  Germany 
or  not  to  interfere  with  their  personal  liberty.  This  pledge  was 
given  successively  by  Baron  von  der  Goltz,  by  the  German 
authorities  at  Brussels  and  Antwerp  to  the  Dutch  Government, 
by  General  von  Beseler,  by  Lieutenant-General  von  Schutz,  by 
Baron  von  Huene,  by  Major-General  von  Kraewel,  by  Governor 
von  Bissing  himself. 

They  proved  to  be  mere  “scraps  of  paper.”  The  deportations, 
which  began  in  Flanders  the  first  days  of  October,  are  still  going 
on  and  have  now  affected  every  Belgian  province,  from  Ostend  to 
Li^ge,  from  Arlon  to  Maestricht. 

I  do  not  intend  to  relate  here  in  detail  the  full  story  of  these 
deportations.  The  main  facts  have  been  made  known  in  the 
Press,  and,  with  the  aid  of  carefully  sifted  evidence,  brought  out 
of  Belgium,  a  pamphlet  has  been  composed  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Toynbee,  under  the  title  :  “The  Belgian  Deportations.” 

For  the  knowledge  of  the  facts,  I  beg  the  reader  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  excellent  opportunity  offered  by  the  publication  of  that 
pamphlet. 

I  shall  but  point  to  the  main  aspects  of  this  latest  outrage  on 
the  customs  of  civilised  warfare. 

(1)  The  officer  directly  responsible  for  the  execution  of  Edith  Cavell. 

(2)  All  those  can  be  compelled  to  work  who,  “as  a  result  of  gambling, 
drunkenness,  idleness,  unemployment,  or  laziness,”  have  been  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  public  relief.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  decree  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  women  also  ;  they  are  not  nominally  excepted. 
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There  is  no  discrimination  between  employed  and  unemployed. 
Every  skilled  labourer  or  every  able-bodied  man  fit  for  work  is 
carried  off ;  agricultural  labourers,  as  in  Flanders,  Hainaut,  and 
Luxemburg ;  farmers,  as  at  Nivelles ;  domestic  servants  and 
gardeners,  as  in  the  province  of  Hainaut ;  tailors,  bakers,  trades¬ 
men,  as  at  Mons  and  in  Walloon  Brabant ;  mechanics  and 
engineers,  as  at  Mons ;  clerks  and  petits  bourgeois,  as  at  Ghent ; 
teachers,  as  at  Antwerp ;  students,  as  at  Mons  and  Gembloux. 

No  social  class  whatever  is  respected.  At  Ghent,  sons  of  noble 
families  were  taken. 

As  a  general  rule,  men  of  liberal  professions  were  exempted 
or  pre-advised  that  they  did  not  need  present  themselves.  How¬ 
ever,  at  Antwerp,  physicians  were  deported,  and  priests  shared 
the  fate  of  their  flock  at  Antwerp  also.  In  Belgian  Limburg 
and  in  the  Campine  region,  the  Germans  began  by  deporting 
some  influential  and  leading  citizens,  known  for  their  hostility 
to  German  rule,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  interfering  with 
the  carrying  away  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  “partially  unemployed”  are  also  included  in  the  measure; 
as  such  are  regarded  the  men  who  are  idle  three  days  a  week. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  Germans  began  by  carrying  off 
large  numbers  of  people  indiscriminately  and  went  on  with  this 
process  of  razzia  till  the  middle  of  November.  Since  then  they 
have  rather  limited  themselves  to  all  those  who  are  skilled  work¬ 
men  or  men  of  technical  ability,  taking  among  those  men  employed 
as  well  as  unemployed. 

The  managers  of  the  collieries  of  the  Charleroi  region  have  just 
been  warned  that  the  Germans  intend  to  deport  10,000  of  their 
miners  to  Westphalia. 

Even  the  men  employed  on  relief  work  and  bearers  of  cards  of 
the  Commission  for  Belief  in  Belgium  have  been  taken  away ; 
namely,  at  Gembloux,  Arlon,  and  Libramont.  In  the  latter  town 
twenty-one  of  them  were  deported. 

The  German  authorities  are  showing  no  sense  of  humanity, 
no  pity.  They  have  carried  off  fathers  of  large  families ;  only 
sons,  supports  of  widows ;  heads  o^families  where  the  mother  had 
died  that  very  day  and  was  not  yet  buried. 

As  to  the  fate  of  the  deportees,  all  we  know  up  to  the  present 
is  that  part  of  them  have  been  sent  to  places  behind  the 
German  front  in  France.  Large  numbers  of  men  from  Ghent 
have  been  conveyed  to  Soissons,  to  St.  Quentin,  to  the  Aisne 
district,  and  formed  into  Zivilisten-Arheiter-Kompagnies  (com¬ 
panies  of  militarised  civilians).  They  are  making  roads,  preparing 
trenches,  maehine-gun  positions,  strategic  railways,  military  avia- 
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tion  grounds.  Some  of  them  were  sent  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  firing  line  and  have  come  back  to  their  homes  wounded 
in  the  head  by  French  or  British  shrapnel. 

Those  who  have  gone  to  Germany  have  been  employed  on 
felling  and  transporting  trees  in  the  forest  of  Hanover,  or  sent  to 
iron-works  and  zinc  factories,  lime  kilns,  and  quarries.  They 
receive  little  or  no  food  and  are  ill-treated  as  real  slaves. 

The  main  fact,  however,  is  that  every  Belgian  deportee  releases 
a  German  workman,  who  will  take  up  arms  to  fight  Belgium  and 
her  Allies.  This  outrage  is  still  going  on ;  up  to  the  present  more 
than  150,000  men  have  already  been  deported. 

In  their  “Appeal  to  the  workmen  of  all  nations,”  the  Belgian 
labourers  left  in  Belgium  say  :  “In  a  few  months’  time  our 
working  population,  the  pride  of  our  free  country,  will  be  annihi¬ 
lated  by  forced  labour.  On  the  day  when  peace  is  restored,  there 
will  be  scarcely  any  Belgian  workmen  left  who  will  be  capable  of 
taking  up  the  great  work  of  the  economic  reconstruction  of  what 
was  once  prosptuous  Belgium.” 

Divine  and  human  justice  demand  that  Germany  shall  pay  for 
this.  There  can  be  no  ].ieace  without  reparations. 

Leon  Van  der  Essen, 

Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Louvain. 
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The  formation  of  the  Lloyd  George  Ministry  in  the  first  week 
of  December,  1916,  may  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase— we 
hope  it  will  be  the  final  phase — in  the  world-war,  and  if  so  it 
will  mark  an  epoch  in  world-history.  In  the  light  of  these  vast 
possibilities  comparatively  little  attention  was  bestowed  upon  its 
constitutional  aspects.  We  were  too  absorbed  in  foreign  and 
military  policy  to  notice  that  we  were  inaugurating  or  consum¬ 
mating  a  revolution,  nor  do  many  of  us  even  now  recognise  quite 
clearly  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  made  when  the  “War 
Cabinet”  was  formed. 

Historians  of  the  future  may  extract  their  true  significance 
from  the  hurrying  events  that  now  whirl  by  us  like  dead  leaves 
before  the  autumn  blast.  We  ourselves,  caught  in  the  grasp  of 
an  overwhelming  destiny,  have  no  thought  for  anything  but  the 
dire  needs  of  the  moment.  To  win  the  war  is  the  one  supreme 
task  before  us,  and  any  measures  that  seem  likely  to  lead  to 
that  end  must  be  accepted  with  small  regard  to  their  ultimate 
consequences.  If  success  can  be  promoted  by  changing  the  con¬ 
stitution,  then  let  the  constitution  be  changed ;  we  would  suspend^ 
it,  as  we  have  already  suspended  some  of  its  age-long  and  most 
cherished  guarantees,  if  that  seemed  likely  to  bring  victory 
nearer.  Often  have  nations  in  war  submitted  to  a  dictatorship, 
and  we,  too,  are  not  far  from  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  we 
would  commit  our  affairs  to  a  dictator  if  we  thought  we  could 
not  defeat  the  Germans  without  him.  So  wdien  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  established  not  a  Dictatorship,  but  a  Directory,  w^e  were 
little  disposed  to  scrutinise  his  proceedings  closely  from  the  con¬ 
stitutional  point  of  view.  The  sole  question  that  interests  us 
is  whether  the  “War  Cabinet”  is  more  capable  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor  of  leading  us  to  victory.  We  believe  it  is ;  and  so  w’e 
are  well  satisfied  with  it,  though  it  is  based  upon  such  innova¬ 
tions,  such  fundamental  changes,  in  our  higher  administration 
as  would  have  caused  us  months  of  debate  and  controversy  iii 
less  preoccupied  times. 

The  changes,  the  innovations,  are  more  than  justified  if  they 
achieve  their  immediate  results.  It  w’ould  be  pedantry  to  sacri- 
tice  one  single  advantage  in  the  life-and-death  struggle  in  w’hich 
we  are  involved  from  any  such  motives  as  tenderness  for  the 
conventions  of  the  constitution  or  respect  for  precedent.  One 
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might  as  well  expect  a  general  in  a  besieged  city  to  consider 
whether  he  is  violating  the  local  bye-laws.  The  War  Cabinet 
has  been  created  to  deal  with  unparalleled  emergencies,  and  its 
competence  to  perform  its  task  is  deemed,  and  rightly  deemed, 
the  sole  and  final  test  of  its  character.  If  it  could  not  be  con¬ 
structed,  and  clothed  with  the  requisite  powers,  without  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  so  be  it.  Better  revolution  than  defeat  :  even  if  the  revolu¬ 
tion  were  sheer  retrogression,  which  is  not  the  case  here.  The 
older  British  Cabinet  system  was  not  so  perfect  that  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  New  Model — whether  this  is  to  be 
permanent  or  meant  only  to  serve  passing  exigencies — need  be 
regarded  with  unqualified  regret. 

But  a  revolution  it  is,  though  a  silent  and  peaceful  one.  To 
estimate  its  magnitude  we  have  only  to  recall  the  main  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  British  Cabinet  system,  according  to  the  con¬ 
ventions  and  practices  of  the  constitution,  and  the  opinion  of 
authoritative  critics,  before  August,  1914.  Let  us  take  the  points 
severally  : — 

1.  The  Cabinet  as  the  Ministry. — This  was  an  organic  attri¬ 
bute.  For  two  centuries  the  Cabinet  has  been  composed  of 
persons  who  were  ministers  in  the  older  sense  of  the  w^ord,  “the 
King’s  servants,’ ’the  group  of  high  officers  of  state  who  presided 
over  the  great  departments  of  the  public  service.  They  were, 
in  fact,  what  they  were  often  called,  “the  Administration”; 
being  technically,  and  in  law,  only  selected  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  to  whom  certain  important  executive  functions  had 
been  delegated,  meeting  to  confer  upon  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties.  They  were  essentially  departmental  ministers; 
they  held  the  seals  of  office,  unlike  the  “Lords  of  the  Council” 
whom  they  virtually  superseded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It 
is  true  not  all  the  King’s  ministers  w’ere  members  of  this  con¬ 
fidential  committee ;  some  were  left  out,  and  it  was  an  open 
question  for  every  Premier  how  many  he  should  bring  in,  a 
question  largely  decided,  in  each  case,  by  party  and  personal 
considerations.  But  though  the  line  wavered  it  was  nearly 
always  drawn  below  the  heads  of  the  great  executive  departments, 
such  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  War,  India,  the  Colonies, 
and  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs,  who  were  the  administration  in 
all  that  concerned  the  higher  policy  and  the  larger  interests. 
The  “minister  without  portfolio”  had  to  be  disguised  as  the  chief 
of  some  office  with  formal  or  nominal  duties,  such  as  those  of 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 

(1)  The  Prime  Minister  has  been  usually  a  “minister  without  portfolio,” 
though  technically  a  departmental  oflScar  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  In 
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2.  The  Cabinet  a  Committee  of  Parliament. — Thus  the  Ruling 
Committee  and  the  Administrative  Committee  were  practically 
identical.  The  Cabinet  Minister  was  a  member  of  the  supreme 
executive  council,  which  was  known  as,  and,  in  fact,  was,  “the 
Government  ” ;  but  he  was  also  a  departmental  chief,  who  could 
be  called  upon  to  explain  and  defend  his  official  action  and  that 
of  his  subordinates  in  Parliament.  This  was  one  essential  part 
of  his  functions.  He  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his 
department,  and  the  responsibility  could  be  brought  home  to 
him  directly  by  vote,  resolution,  or  question  in  the  legislative 
House  in  which  he  had  a  seat.  For  the  Cabinet  was  not  only,  in 
legal  theory,  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  by  its  com¬ 
position  a  committee  of  high  officials ;  it  was  also  a  committee 
of  members  of  both  chambers  of  Parliament,  with  its  more 
numerous  and  influential  group,  as  a  rule,  drawn  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Morley,  some  years  ago,  defined  it  as  "a 
committee  chosen  by  one  member  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  among  other  members.” 

3.  The  Cabinet  a  Party  Committee. — But  it  was  something 
besides  this.  It  was  also  a  party  committee.  The  “one  member  ” 
who  chose  it — ^fhat  is  to  say,  the  Prime  Minister — was  the  leader 
of  a  party,  and  he  made  his  selection  from  that  party,  and  as  a 
rule  from  that  party  alone.  If  we  except  a  few  aristocratic  figure¬ 
heads  like  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  a  few 
“accidents  of  an  accident,”  like  Addington,  Goderich,  and  Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman,  there  is  scarcely  a  Premier  in  the  long  list  since 
Waljxjle  who  was  not  an  active  and  successful  party  leader ; 
and  more  than  one  has  owed  his  Premiership  much  rather  to  his 
talent  for  this  vocation  than  to  statesmanship,  ability,  or  even 
skill  in  debate. 

The  Prime  Minister  had  therefore  a  twofold  part  to  play.  He 
was  head  of  the  Government ;  but  he  was  also  chief  of  the 
majority  in  Parliament,  on  which  he  was  dependent  for  his 
maintenance  in  office.  His  energies  were  necessarily  distracted 
between  these  two  claims  upon  them.  It  was  not  enough  that 
he  should  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  rightly ;  he  was  also 
under  a  constant  obligation  to  convince  his  followers,  and  refute 
his  opponents,  in  the  debating  halls  of  Westminster.  Macaulay 
tells  us  that  the  greatest  of  our  Foreign  Ministers  and  War 
Ministers  conquered  empires  and  controlled  fleets  and  armies 
with  “the  waste  and  leavings”  of  his  intellect,  implying  that  his 


his  real  capacity  he  was,  of  course,  “unknown  to  the  constitution,”  and  was 
not  formally  recognised  until  December  2nd,  1905,  when  King  Edward  VII.,  by 
Royal  Proclamation,  gave  place  and  precedence  to  "our  Prime  Minister”  next 
after  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
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most  brilliant  gifts  were  called  into  action  to  persuade  doubting 
friends  or  overbear  jealous  antagonists  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  power  of  his  personality  and  the  magic  of  his  eloquence. 

So  we  could  have  said  with  substantial  accuracy  three  years 
ago  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  the  commanding  general  of 
one  of  the  rival  armies  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the  perennial 
campaign  of  Parliament  and  the  constituencies,  and  its  most 
conspicuous  champion  in  the  tournament  of  words.  And  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  were  his  staff-of&cers  and  lieutenants. 
Administration  was  not  their  sole,  and  in  some  cases  not  their 
chief,  preoccupation ;  for  they  could  not  neglect  the  task  of 
defending  themselves,  and  defending  one  another,  from  hostile 
attack,  and  of  so  framing  their  words,  and,  so  far  as  might  be, 
their  ofiScial  measures  as  to  produce  a  favourable  impression  upon 
the  electorate  and  its  representatives.  The  Cabinet  as  a  whole 
was  the  “Chief  Executive,”  to  use  the  American  term;  but  it 
was  even  more  closely  bound  up  with  the  party  system  than  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  it  owed  its  security  of  tenure 
to  the  successful  management  of  the  party  machine.  The 
Ministry,  besides  being  a  governing  board,  was  also  a  party 
caucus';  the  Prime  Minister  was  the  party  leader. 

4.  The  Collective  Responsibility  of  Ministers. — Being  a  party 
committee,  appointed  not  merely  on  their  individual  merits,  but 
likewise  as  trustees  of  the  party  interests,  ministers  stood  and 
fell  together.  All  were  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  the 
acts  and  omissions  of  every  member  of  the  conclave.  This  was 
the  doctrine  of  collective  responsibility,  w’hich  had  become  one  of 
the  cardinal  tenets  of  our  constitutional  creed,  and  was  regarded 
as  an  integral  and  indispensable  element  of  the  Cabinet  system. 
It  was  assumed  that  all  important  matters  of  policy  and  adminis¬ 
tration  were  ennsidered  in  common  by  the  t'abinet,  which  was 
therefore  supposed  to  have  approved  the  proceedings  of  each 
individual  minister.  It  followed  that  every  departmental  chief 
could  rely  on  the  protection  of  the  Cabinet  shield.  He  could  call 
upon  his  colleagues  and  his  leader  for  support  when  his  conduct 
was  attacked  in  Parliament ;  and  he  w'as  entitled  to  ask  that  the 
Whips  should  mobilise  their  forces  in  his  defence  if  the  attack 
were  pressed  home.  Such  was  Res^wnsible  Government,  in  its 
modern  phase,  and  the  development  had  gone  far  to  destroy  the 
separate  responsibility  of  ministers  and  the  theoretical  control 
of  the  House  of  Commons  over  their  actions.  For  any  serious 
attempt  to  interfere  with  them  could  be  treated  as  a  question  of 
confidence  in  the  ministry  as  a  whole,  and  in  that  case  the  entire 
voting  strength  of  the  majority  w^as  brought  to  bear  to  defeat  it. 
The  Cabinet  was  not  only  virtually  irremovable  until  the  next 
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general  election,  but  each  minister  was  in  the  same  situation ; 
he  could  not  be  compelled  to  resign  unless  he  quarrelled  with  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  Opposition,  when  it  inveighed  against  the 
shortcomings  of  the  statesmen  in  office,  knew  that  it  was  only 
talking  to  the  gallery  and  preparing  ammunition  for  the  electoral 
campaign.  The  majority  could  not  displace  one  minister  unless 
it  displaced  all,  which  would  also  have  been  displacing  itself  and 
giving  a  victory  to  its  opponents.  Collective  responsibility,  work¬ 
ing  in  with  the  organised  dualism  of  parties,  always  rendered 
it  difficult  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  exercise  any  real  super¬ 
vision  over  the  conduct  of  the  administrative  Junto. 

5.  The  Cabinet  as  a  Secret  Committee. — Responsible  govern¬ 
ment  in  modern  Britain  has  meant  government  by  a  secret  com¬ 
mittee.  Secrecy  and  informality  have  been  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  English  Cabinet,  and  very  remarkable  character¬ 
istics  they  are.  They  arose  through  well-understood  historical 
accidents,  though  they  are  often  regarded  as  if  they  had  inherent 
virtues  of  their  own,  and  must  be  treated  with  the  veneration  we 
bestow  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  other 
examples  of  our  constitutional  aptitude.  Yet,  as  Lord  Rosebery 
has  said,  “Of  all  anomalous  arrangements  for  executive  govern¬ 
ment  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  community,  the  strangest  is  the 
government  of  England  by  a  secret  committee.”  Other  governing 
councils,  though  necessarily  they  sit  and  work  in  private,  have 
offices,  secretaries,  minute-books,  and  they  keep  some  record  of 
their  proceedings.  But  the  English  Cabinet  has  always  been 
what  it  was  called  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  “cabal”;  it  has 
never  till  recently  shaken  off  those  traditions  of  its  origin  which 
our  ancestors  regarded  with  suspicion  and  resentment,  it  has 
behaved  as  though  it  still  were,  as  once  it  was,  an  almost  illicit 
conjuration  of  persons  who  had  the  best  reasons  for  meeting 
behind  closed  doors  and  baffling  inquisitive  eyes.  “The  pro¬ 
ceedings,”  it  could  be  said  a  few  years  ago,  “are  conversational 
and  informal.  There  is  no  agenda  paper,  and,  indeed,  no  paper 
of  any  kind.  Not  only  are  no  records  or  minutes  kept,  but  it  is 
understood  that  a  minister  may  not  take  a  note,  for  future  refer¬ 
ence,  of  anything  said  or  done  during  the  Council.”  Nobody 
knew,  or  could  know’,  unless  the  Prime  Minister  chose  to  reveal 
the  facts  to  the  sovereign,  how  much  or  how  little  the  delibera¬ 
tions  turned  on  the  affairs  of  the  State  or  those  of  the  Party ;  or 
to  what  extent  the  two  things  were  mingled  when  the  rulers  of 
the  nation  came  together  for  one  of  those  confabulations  by  which 
the  national  destinies  were  sometimes  determined. 

Now  if  these  are  the  essential  and  distinctive  characteristics 
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of  the  older  Cabinet,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have  all  been  largely 
modified,  if  they  have  not  disappeared,  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
“New  Model. ^  The  identity  of  the  Cabinet  with  the  Ministry  has 
gone.  The  C^inet  is  ry)t  the  Ministry.  The  “Cabinet  Minister” 
has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  The  Cabinet  member  is  not,  wdth  one 
exception,  a  minister  at  the  head  of  a  working  department;  the 
departmental  minister  is  not,  with  the  aforesaid  exception,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  There  are  plenty  of  ministers,  more 
ministers  and  sub-ministers  than  ever ;  but  they  stand  outside 
the  small  ruling  council  with  whom  political  power  rests.  Of 
the  five  members  of  this  committee,  only  one,  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
is  the  head  of  a  great  administrative  office ;  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  it  has  been  explained,  will  not  take  a  regular 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  “War  Cabinet,”  and  will  attend 
its  sittings  intermittently. 

The  Cabinet  is  thus  reduced  to  four  fully-commissioned  mem-' 
bers,  no  one  of  whom  is  burdened  wdth  the  care  of  an  executive 
department.  Lord  Milner  and  Mr.  Jlenderson  are  “ministers 
without  portfolio”^;  so,  virtually,  are  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Lord  Curzon,  for  the  former  holds  the  merely  titular  office  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  latter  that  of  Lord  President 
of  the  Council.  All  the  four  regular  members  of  the  Cabinet 
are  relieved  of  administrative  duties.  They  are  not  ministers  in 
the  old  sense,  or  only  super-ministers ;  and  in  reality  they  are  not 
so  much  a  Cabinet,  in  our  former  understanding  of  the  term,  as 
a  Directory,  controlling  all  departments,  but  not  individually 
responsible  for  any.  They  are  not  necessarily  in  regular  com¬ 
munication  even  with  such  great  officers  of  state  as  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  the  War  Secretary,  or  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admir¬ 
alty,  though  they  can  summon  them  to  consultation  when  they 
please. 

The  Ministry  as  a  whole  will  seldom,  or  perhaps  never,  meet 
in  joint  conference.  Each  minister  will  manage  his  own  depart¬ 
ment,  subject  only  to  the  supervision  of  the  Directory,  and  the 

(1)  One  cannot  but  regret  that  this  unhappy  designation  has  been  now,  as  it 
would  seem,  officially  adopted.  The  phra.se  is  awkward,  un-English,  undignified, 
and  incorrect.  A  British  Minister  is  always  “without  portfolio,”  for  he  does 
not  carry  this  article.  “Minister  without  the  seals  of  office,”  if  equally 
cumbrous,  would  be  at  least  more  accurate  and  honourable.  But  why  use  a 
negative  description  at  all?  In  France,  when  certain  “elder  statesmen,”  like 
M.  Freycinet  and  M.  Bourgeois  were  invited  to  join  the  Briand  Cabinet,  without 
being  assigned  special  duties,  they  were  called  “Ministers  of  State.”  This  is 
an  excellent  precedent,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  has  not  been  followed.  “Minister 
of  State  ”  is  a  convenient,  dignified,  and  intelligible  title,  and  much  more 
nearly  in  accordance  with  British  official  terminology  (c/.  “Secretary  of  State”) 
than  an  exotic  and  disagreeable  phrase,  which  suggests  that  the  unfortunate 
statesman,  like  the  Manx  cat,  is  wanting  in  some  appendage  usually  found 
in  individuals  of  his  species. 
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necessity  of  vindicating  his  proceedings,  not  to  the  general  body 
of  his  colleagues,  but  to  the  Ruling  Committee,  which  will  be  the 
co-ordinating  link  of  the  whole  machinery.^  Under  the  older 
system  the  mutual  relations  of  ministers  might  be  said  to  resemble 
those  of  the  managing  partners  in  a  great  commercial  or  manu¬ 
facturing  concern,  each  charged  with  the  supervision  of  some 
department,  but  all  conferring  together  to  settle  the  corporate 
affairs  of  the  firm.  ‘By  the  new  arrangement  the  Cabinet  is  in  ■ 
the  position  of  a  Board  of  Director^,  with  a  staff  of  departmental  i 
managers,  each  of  whom  is  responsible  only  for  his  own  branch! 
of  the  business,  and  is  not  consulted  upon  the  general  policy,! 
nor  necessarily  cognisant  of  it  except  in  so  far  as  it  touches  upon 
his  special  activities. 

This  leads  us  to  another  fundamental  change.  It  seems  clear  j 
that  the  Ministry  as  a  whole  can  no  longer  shelter  itself  behind| 
the  cherished  doctrine  of  collective  responsibility.  A  minister 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  colleague’s  sins 
when  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  what  that  colleague  is  doing. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  will  very  naturally  decline  to 
render  himself  jointly  accountable  for  the  acts  or  proposals  of  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  when  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  may  seldom  meet  and  hardly  ever  converse  on  their  respective 
administrative  interests.  Each  will  report  separately  to  the 
Directory,  which  will  take  care  that  the  activities  of  the  various 
Ministries  are  suitably  “co-ordinated”;  but  to  call  upon  one 
minister  to  support  another,  or  to  suffer  with  another,  would  be 
as  unfair  as  it  would  be  for  the  board  of  an  industrial  company 
to  dismiss  the  manager  of  one  branch  because  the  manager  of 
another  had  neglected  his  duty.  The  minister  will  “play  off  his 
own  bat  ”  much  more  frequently  than  before ;  he  will  be  judged 
on  his  own  merits  rather  than  on  the  joint  “  form  ”  of  the  whole 
team. 

If,  however,  collective  responsibility  is  abandoned  personal 
responsibility  may  be  resumed.  The  minister  may  be  compelled : 
to  modify  his  plans,  or  even  to  give  up  his  place,  without  in¬ 
volving  the  Government,  the  Legislature,  and  the  Country,  in 
all  the  inconveniences  of  a  Cabinet  “crisis”  or  a  dissolution.  If 
the  House  of  Commons  is  dissatisfied  with  a  Home  Secretary  for 
a  bungling  Water  Bill,  or  with  a  Postmaster-General  for  a  bad 
mail  contract,  it  will  be  able  to  give  effect  to  its  feelings  without 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  co-ordination  a  special  secretariat 
has  been  appointed.  The  newspapers  of  January  10th,  1917,  conveyed  the 
information  that  a  Political  Intelligence  Department  had  been  instituted  at 
Downing  Street  “to  make  special  investigations  for  the  Cabinet,”  and  to  assist 
in  “the  co-ordination  of  the  activities  of  the  administrative  Departments  of 
State." 
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turning  out  the  whole  Government.  I  take  it  that  if  the  Food 
Controller  or  the  Shipping  Controller  failed  to  give  satisfaction 
he  could  be  eliminated  by  the  verdict  of  the  division  lobby,  or 
compelled  to  amend  his  measures,  without  any  such  grave  con¬ 
sequences.  Collective  responsibility  has  meant  that  the  depart¬ 
mental  minister  is  virtually  irresponsible,  since  he  can  treat 
opposition  to  his  proposals  as  a  question  of  “confidence,”  not  in 
himself  alone,  but  in  the  Cabinet.  Under  the  new  system  he 
will  have  to  fight  for  his  own  hand  more  frequently,  and  if  he 
fails  there  will  be  no  convenient  party  entrenchment  into  which 
he  can  retire.  - — ^ 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  real  Cabinet,  the  “War  Cabinet,” 
or  Directory  of  Five,  is  still  collectively  responsible,  and  that  a 
want-of-confidence  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
followed  by  its  resignation,  together  with  that  of  the  entire  body  of 
its  official  colleagues  or  subordinates.  To  that  extent  it  may  be  said 
\that  Parliament  still  retains  its  potential  control  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  But  the  connection  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  is  much  looser  than  in  the  past.  The  present  Cabinet  is  neither 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  is  it  a  Party  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  was"^^  selected,  even  indirectly,  by  Parliament,  nor 
does  it  ow’e  its  existence  to  Parliamentary  action.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  in  a  position  such  as  no  Prime  Minister  has  occupied 
since  William  Pitt  was  called  to  office  in  1783  by  the  sovereign 
and  the  popular  sentiment  in  defiance  of  a  hostile  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  present  instance  the  House  has  not  been 
defied,  but  it  has  not  been  consulted.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  draws 
his  strength  from  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament,  he  owes  his 
elevation  to  a  kind  of  informal  and  irregular,  but  unmistakably 
emphatic  plebiscite.  The  House  of  Commons  did  not  make  him 
Premier;  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  unmake  him.  From 
the  moment  the  House  has  been  deprived  of  that  attribute  so 
dear  to  the  text-book  wTiters,  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  “government¬ 
making  organ.” 

So  little  is  the  head  of  the  Government  dependent  on  the 
goodwill  of  the  Chamber  that  he  will  not  even  direct  its  dis¬ 
cussions.  The  duties  of  Cabinet  president  and  Parliamentary 
leader  are  now  separated.  The  Prime  Minister,  constantly 
occupied  in  the  Cabinet,  will  not  undertake  to  attend  regularly 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  come  to  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  only  so  far  as  his 
specific  task  of  leading  the  House  will  permit.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  will  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  bodies, 
Minister  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Cabinet,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  may  often 
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happen  that  he  will  be  the  only  member  of  the  Inner  Council 
who  will  be  present  for  days  together  at  the  sittings  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  be  too  busy  to  come ;  so,  perhaps,  will  be 
the  un-portfolioed,  but  much  occupied,  Mr.  Henderson;  and 
Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Milner  are  peers.  A  Front  Bench  reduced 
to  a  single  Cabinet  Minister  is  a  very  “  new  departure  ”  indeed. 

Parties  still  exist  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Coalition 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  them ;  the  War  Cabinet  ignores  them. 

It  has  no  “party  complexion  ”  that  is  distinguishable.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  a  Liberal,  w’ho  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  leader 
of  the  advanced  Eadical  wing.  Lord  Curzon  and  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  are  Unionists ;  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  Labour  man ;  Lord 
Milner  has  refused  to  wear  a  party  label.  In  the  Outer  Ministrv' 
there  is  the  same  disregard  of  the  old  distinctions.  The  majority 
are,  or  were.  Unionists  ;  but  there  are  Liberal  ministers  ;  there  are 
Labourites ;  and  there  is  a  whole  group  whose  party  connections 
are  merely  irrelevant.  Hardly  anybody  knows,  and  nobody  cares, 
what  are  the  political  opinions  of  Dr.  Fisher,  Sir  J.  P.  IMaclay, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Stanley.  These  ministers  were  appointed  without 
reference  to  their  partisan  affinities.  They  were  chosen  as  experts, 
with  special  knowledge  of  the  particular  business  entrusted  to 
them.  They  w’ere  not  even  Members  of  Parliament ;  and  though 
they  have  found  seats  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  take  much  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  except  when  the 
affairs  of  their  owm  departments  are  discussed. 

The  relaxation  of  Parliamentary  control  is  further  emphasised 
by  another  striking  innovation  which  has  been  received  with 
general  approval.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  invited  the  Premiers 
of  the  self-governing  Dominions  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
War  Cabinet  and  take  part  in  its  deliberations  during  the  coming 
spring ;  the  Secretary  for  India  wdll  also  attend  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  and  for  this  purpose  he  will  be  confidentially  advised  by 
two  counsellors  nominated  by  the  Indian  Government.  The 
gravest  questions  of  policy  will  come  before  this  reinforced 
Cabinet ;  it  may  be  that  the  steps  leading  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  and  the  conduct  of  the  peace  negotiations  may 
be  decided  by  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  advisable,  from  the 
Imperial  point  of  view,  than  that  the  representatives  of  the 
healm  overseas  should  be  associated  with  these  momentous  trans¬ 
actions.  But  a  Cabinet  so  constituted  cannot  be  made  amenable 
to  the  British  Parliament,  since  several  of  its  members  will  have 
no  connection  with  it. 

Finally,  it  would  appear  that  the  new  Cabinet  has  largely 
divested  itself  of  the  famous  and  unique  characteristic  of  s^eergey,- 
It  will  have  not  only  its  departmental  staff,  as  noted  above,  but 
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also  its  secretary  and  assistant  secretary.  Whether  Sir  Maurice 
Hankey  and  Captain  Amery  will  attend  Cabinet  meetings  and 
read  minutes,  we  are  not  told ;  but  from  a  passage  in  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  speech  of  December  19th  I  infer  that  a  record 
of  the  Cabinet’s  decisions  will  be  kept,  and  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  necessary  for  ministers  to  rely  entirely  upon  their  memory. 
H’ere  is  a  long  step  towards  formality  and  regularity,  if  not 
7  towards  publicity.  The  presence  of  the  Imperial  representa¬ 
tives  must  also  tend  in  the  same  direction.  TKfe  Cabinet  can 
no  longer  be  a  mysterious,  informal  conclave,  when  influential 
‘^outsiders  are  admitted  to  its  discussions.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  colonial  statesmen,  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Indian  advisers, 
the  departmental  secretary  and  assistant-secretary,  will  faithfully 
keep  the  Cabinet’s  secrets.  But  they  will  know  a  good  many 
of  them. 

Such,  then,  are  the  main  differences  between  the  old  Cabinet 
system  and  the  new,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  transformation 
cuts  a  deep  chasm  through  our  constitutional  conventions.  For 
the  ministerial  and  administrative  Cabinet,  collectively  responsible 
to  Parliament,  officered  and  recruited  entirely  from  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  circle,  intimately  related  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
framed  on  rigid  party  lines,  and  conferring  with  absolute  secrecy^ 
we  have  a  Cabinet  which  is  not  the  Ministry  and  a  Ministry 
which  is  not  the  Cabinet ;  a  Cabinet  winch  greets  but  does  uot^ 
adjainjater-;  a  Ministry  whicrriras  exchanged  collective  for  indi¬ 
vidual  responsibility ;  a  Cabinet  which  has  a  very  loose  connection 
I  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for  some  purposes  is  virtually 
independent  of  it ;  which  stands  outside  our  local  party  divisions ; 
which  admits  to  its  confidential  deliberations  representatives  of 
all  the  great  States  of  the  Empire  as  well  as  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  which  still  holds  private,  but  no  longer  in  the 
strictest  sense  secret,  meetings. 


I  have  called  this  a  revolution ;  but  like  most  revolutions  it  is 
really  the  result  of  a  prolonged  process  of  evolution.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  like  most  English  statesmen,  has  initiated  his  reforms 
mainly  with  a  view  to  the  practical  necessities  of  the  moment ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  even  without  the  impulse  he  has  given,  and 
without  the  war,  some  such  transformation  as  that  we  are  witness¬ 
ing  would  have  occurred,  though  no  doubt  with  less  dramatic 
suddenness.  The  newer  system  was  superseding  the  old  before 
the  present  Prime  Minister  came  into  power.  Several  of  his  inno¬ 
vations  had  been  introduced  in  a  more  or  less  incomplete  form 
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already.  The  ground  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  events  and 
the  action  of  his  predecessor. 

Long  before  December,  1916,  the  segregation  of  the  small 
directing  committee  from  the  body  of  the  Cabinet  was  already  a 
Cabinetshad  grown  steadily ;  they  had  risen  from  ten  to. 
twelve,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  then  to  twenty  or| 
more.  This  increase  was  almost  inevitable  ;  the  sphere  of  adminis-’ 
tration  had  grown  wider  and  new  departments  of  state  had  to  be  I 
created  and  recognised.  But  a  meeting  of  twenty  or  twenty-three' 
persons  is  too  numerous  for  intimate  consultation  and  too  large' 
for  secrecy ;  the  confidential  business  had  to  be  relegated  to  a 
small  governing  committee.  So  we  get  the  recognition  of 
tE^  Inner  Cabinet  whicIT  had  long  existed  in  a  more  or  less 
unacknowledged  form. 

When  the  war  came  it  was  obvious  that  the  large  Ministry  was 
incompetent  to  deal  with  day-to-day  emergencies  demanding 
^prompt  action  and  instant  decision.  Mr.  Asquith  regularised 
^e  Inner  Cabinet  and  ^gave  it  definite  atatua  aa  the.  War  Council ; 
and  he  made  a  step  towards  the  abolition  of  the  secret  conclave 
i  by  providing  this  committee  with  a  secretary  who  was  supposed  to 
keep  some  sort  of  record  of  its  proceedings. 

The  close  connection  between  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament  per¬ 
sisted  in  form  ;  but  from  causes  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  set 
forth  in  these  pages,  Parliamentary  control  had  been  sensibly 
relaxed.  The  war,  which  conferred  quasi-autocratic  authority 
upon  the  Executive,  diminished  it  still  further;  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Coalition  reduced  it  to  a  shadow.  This  also  went  far  to 
release  the  Cabinet  from  its  intimate  association  with  the  party 
j  system,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  Government  in  which  that 

i  system  seems  to  be,  as  I  have  said,  not  so  much  overridden  as 

ignored.  The  crisis  in  military  and  foreign  affairs  at  the  close 
of  last  year,  and  the  energetic  action  of  a  resolutely  practical 
intelligence,  only  crystallised  the  elements  of  change  which  had 
been  long  held  in  solution. 

Are  these  changes  likely  to  be  permanent?  When  the  war 
is  over  shall  we  go  back  again  contentedly  to  collective  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  party  Ministry,  the  secret  debating  society,  and 
the  other  usages  of  the  past?  I  do  not  ^ink  so;  any  more 
than  I  imagine  we  shall  revert  to  the  chaotic  individualism  which 
has  been  superseded  in  these  years  of  trial  by  an  intense  corporate 
action,  and  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  communal  interests 
and  mutual  interdependence.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  revolution  will 
in  all  probability  outlast  the  emergency  which  called  it  into  lifej 
The  large  Ministry  will  continue,  and  is  more  likely  to  grow 
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than  to  diminish  in  size ;  for  we  shall  need  more  public  depart¬ 
ments  than  ever,  and  if  we  may  hope  to  dispense  with  a 
Ministry  of  Blockade  and  a  Food  Controller,  we  shall  tind 
ourselves  provided  with  a  Minister  of  Health,  a,  Minister  oi 
Locomptign_an4_  Transit,  a  Minister  of  Industry,  and  several 
others.  We  are  in  for  a  regime  of  state-socialism,  and  that 
•  implies  a  more  numerous,  if  also  a  more  efficient,  bureaucracy, 
controlled  by  a  larger  staff  of  high  political  officers.  We  may 
anticipate  that  government  in  the  future  will  continue  to  be,  as 
it  is  at  this  moment,  largely  carried  on  by  great  administrative 
commissions,  such  as  those  wdiich  are  supervising  our  trade  with 
neutral  countries,  the  regulation  of  our  food  supplies,  our  mineral 
production,  our  dealing  with  enemy  property,  and  many  other 
matters.  These  commissions  will  be  appointed  by  the  Cabinet, 
and  will  be  directly  responsible  to  it,  so  that  ever-widening 
spheres  of  administration  will  be  removed  from  the  direct  control 
of  Parliament.  Cabinet  autocracy,  strengthened  by  the  war, 
may,  after  the  peace,  more  nearly  approximate  to  the  older 
conditions,  but  perhaps  will  never  again  entirely  reach  them. 

The  most  searching  of  the  changes  will  continue — that  is  to 
say,  the  separation  of  powers,  and  the  concentration  of  what 
may  be  called  Imperial  functions,  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of 
ministers  standing  apart  from  those  who  are  in  the  main  con¬ 
cerned  w'ith  the  local  administration  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  division  will  permanently  follow  the  lines 
laid  down  at  present.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Directory  must  be  free 
to  devote  itself  entirely  to  the  task  of  achieving  victory  and 
(  making  a  successful  peace.  But  when  the  emergency  has  passed 
I  away  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  divorce  between  the  super- 
1  executive  and  the  great  Imperial  offices  of  state  will  be  main- 
tained. 

When  the  French  Cabinet,  following  the  British  example, 
reconstructed  itself  on  December  13,  its  War  Committee  was 
made  to  consist  of  the  Premier  and  the  Ministers  of  War,  Marine, 
Armaments,  and  Finance.  I  imagine  that  in  the  future  our  own 
directing  Cabinet  will  assume  ‘a  somewhat  similar  form.  I  do  not 
think  that  as  a  rule  the  Inner  Council  will  be  composed  of  “minis¬ 
ters  without  portfolio”;  but  rather  that  its  regular  members 
will  be  the  heads  of  the  great  Imperial  departments,  the  I’rime 
Minister,  of  course,  and  with  him  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Minister,  the 
Secretary  for  India,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  possibly 
a  Minister  for  Inter-State  Commerce,  and  the  President  of  a 
Board  for  the  Conservation  of  Imperial  Pesources.  In  a  word, 
the  proper  and  logical  division  of  powers  is  that  betw'een 
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Imperial  and  National  Affairs.  The  Government  will  be  divided 
into  two  compartments  or  councils,  one,  the  real  Cabinet  of  Em¬ 
pire,  charged  with  the  matters  that  affect  the  United  Kingdom 
together  with  all  the  other  States  and  Dependencies ;  the  other 
occupied  with  our  insular  and  domestic  concerns.  And  the  former 
will  include  ministers  from  the  oversea  communities. 

Thus  we  shall  have  attained  something  like  a  federation  of  the 
Empire  for  executive  purposes.  We  shall  have  in  reality  not  one 
Cabinet,  but  two,  the  Imperial,  dealing  with  naval,  military  and 
foreign  policy,  and  other  common  affairs;  and  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Both  will  be  technically  responsible  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  British  electorate.  But  so  long  as  the  two  are  linked 
together  under  a  single  chief,  while  some  other  ministers,  such  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  are  members  of  both  com¬ 
mittees,  the  responsibility  will  be  diffused  and  somewhat  uncertain. 
The  situation  will  be  regularised,  and  brought  into  conformity 
with  our  constitutional  principles,  wdien  the  “Imperial”  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  elected  by  all  the  states,  not  by  one  group  alone,  and 
when  it  has  delegated  to  a  subordinate  assembly  its  legislative 
and  other  powers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  might  have  been  more  convenient  if  the  Parliamentary  bifur¬ 
cation  had  preceded  that  of  the  Executive.  As  it  is,  we  must 
recognise  that  for  the  time,  perhaps  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come,  the  super-Cabinet  will  be  the  real  representative  organ  of 
the  Empire ;  while  the  sub-Cabinet,  with  its  new  ministries  and 
administrative  commissions,  will  gather  up  and  develop  the  varied 
and  complex  interests  of  the  vast  co-operative  society  and  joint- 

!  stock  industrial  company  into  which  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  being  welded.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  both  councils  wdll  retain  much  of  their  existing 
freedom  from  Parliamentary  control ;  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
'  mons  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  is  at  present,  a  somewhat  inani- 
I  mate,  ineffective  body  of  uneasy  critics,  haunted  by  a  sense  of 
t  their  own  impotence,  and  restlessly  conscious  of  their  inability 
[  to  exercise  real  influence  upon  the  greater  issues  of  policy  trans- 
^  acted  over  their  heads.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  vesting  the 
i  theoretical  control  of  a  Government,  that  can  speak  and  act  for 
the  Empire,  in  a  Chamber  that  only  represents  the  Kingdom. 

Sidney  Low . 
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Wars  are  not  made  for  their  own  sake,  not  for  the  object  of 
fighting,  but  in  order  to  obtain  by  means  of  arms  a  satisfactory 
peace,  as  Aristotle  has  told  us  in  his  masterpiece,  Politics,  twenty- 
three  centuries  ago.  Germany  has  gone  to  war  in  order  to 
extend  her  powder  and  her  possessions,  as  leading  Germans  have 
proclaimed  far  and  wide.  Although  German  statesmen  have 
recently  informed  the  world  that  they  desire  to  make  peace  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  in  order  to  stop  unnecessary  bloodshed,  it 
must  be  clear  even  to  the  dullest  that  interest,  not  sentiment, 
has  prompted  this  step.  If  the  Germans  were  as  humane  and  as 
averse  from  shedding  blood  as  they  have  lately  asserted,  they 
would  not  have  plunged  the  world  into  war.  The  nations  have 
been  surprised  by  Germany’s  unexpected  offer  to  begin  negotia¬ 
tions  for  peace.  If  a  startling  offer  is  made  to  a  man  in  civil  life, 
especially  if  he  is  a  business  man,  his  first  question  is.  Why  has 
the  offer  been  made?  That  question  is  asked  instinctively,  and 
only  when  it  has  been  satisfactorily  answered  are  the  details  of 
the  offer  considered.  Let  us  investigate  Germany’s  aim  in  sug¬ 
gesting  the  opening  of  a  peace  conference  and  let  us  then  consider 
some  of  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  peace  problem. 

Germany  desires  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible 
for  military,  political,  and  economic  reasons.  Each  of  these  three 
ought  to  be  considered  by  itself. 

The  essence  of  strategy  consists  in  falling  upon  the  enemy  at 
a  moment  when  one’s  owm  army  is  at  its  maximum  strength 
while  that  of  one’s  opponent  is  at  the  minimum  strength.  In 
accordance  wdth  this  sound  principle  Germany,  in  August,  1914, 
fell  upon  unready  Europe  and  rapidly  overran  the  territories  of 
her  neighbours.  Wars  are  won  nowadays  in  the  mines,  the 
factories,  and  the  workshops.  As  Germany  had  occupied  indus¬ 
trial  Belgium,  North-eastern  France,  which  contains  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  French  iron  and  coal  mines,  and  Poland,  which  is 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  of  Bussia,  the  industrial  power 
of  France  and  Eussia  wms  lamed,  and  England  could  not  supply 
these  two  countries  with  sufficient  iron,  coal,  and  arms  because 
the  British  iron  and  steel  industry  had  been  neglected,  and  the 
British  armament  firms  were  not  even  able  to  supply  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  British  Army.  Slowly  France,  Eussia,  and  Great 
Britain  created  the  necessary  war  industries  and  arranged  for  the 
supply  of  the  many  commodities  required  for  warfare  from  the 
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United  States,  Japan,  and  elsewhere.  Vast  armies  were  created 
out  of  the  civilian  population.  Month  by  month  the  strength  of 
the  Allies  grew  and  their  experience  of  war  increased.  In  white 
men  alone  the  Allies  have  almost  a  threefold  superiority  over 
their  opponents,  and  their  superiority  in  wealth  and  in  latent 
resources  is  equally  striking.  It  was  clear  that  only  in  spring 
of  this  year  the  armies  of  the  Allies  w'ould  arrive  at  their  maxi¬ 
mum  strength  with  regard  to  both  men  and  equipment.  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  understandable  that  Germany  did  not  desire 
to  wait  for  an  attack  made  upon  her  in  overwhelming  force, 
whereas  the  Allies  naturally  desire  to  enter  upon  the  decisive 
part  of  the  campaign  only  when  they  have  arrived  at  their  maxi¬ 
mum  strength  and  when  Germany  is  declining  towards  her 
minimum  strength.  Up  to  now  the  Allies  have  merely  fought  a 
gigantic  delaying  action  against  Germany.  Germany  desires  to 
break  off  when  the  Allies  are  getting  ready  for  the  decisive  action. 
If  the  war  should  be  ended  now  Germany  would  get  away  with 
the  glory  and  the  booty.  If  it  should  be  continued  she  might 
lose  both. 

Germany  is  anxious  to  conclude  peace  not  only  for  military 
reasons,  but  for  political  ones  as  well.  Under  the  nominal  rule 
of  Francis  Joseph  Austria-Hungary  was  Germany’s  tool.  Francis 
Joseph  was  merely  a  figurehead.  He  w'as  a  German  Viceroy. 
The  Dual  Monarchy  was  governed  from  Berlin  with  the  assistance 
of  Budapest.  We  can  understand  the  nature  of  the  relations 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  only  by  casting  a  glance 
towards  the  past. .  In  former  centuries  the  inchoate  mass  of 
Germany  was  governed  by  the  Austrian  Emperor  from  Vienna. 
Au  Austrian  Emiperor  handed  over  some  territories  in  the  iSTorth- 
east  of  Germany  to  a  South  German  Count  of  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern.-  Au  Austrian  Emperor  procured  for  the  Flohen- 
zollerns,  first  the  electoral  dignity,  and  then  endowed  Frederick  I. 
in  1701  with  a  royal  crown.  The  House  of  Hohenzollern  owes 
its  great  position  to  the  Emperors  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
but  it  has  repaid  the  kindnesses  received  with  the  greatest  in¬ 
gratitude.  The  capital  of  Brandenburg-Prussia  became  a  strong¬ 
hold  of  Protestantism  largely  because  Austria  was  Eoman 
Catholic.  The  Hohenzollern  rulers  took  up  the  policy  of  the 
robber  barons  of  the  Mark.  They  looked  upon  the  Austrian 
Emperor  not  with  gratitude,  but  with  envy  and  hatred,  and 
wished  to  despoil  him  of  his  territories  and  his  wealth.  Since 
the  time  of  Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elector,  Prussia’s  policy 
has  been  deliberately  anti- Austrian.  King  Frederick  William  I. 
created  a  powerful  army  for  use  against  Austria,  and  his  son 
Frederick  the  Great  invaded  Silesia  soon  after  he  came  to  the 
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throne  and  despoiled  Austria  of  her  fairest  province.  He  pre¬ 
vented  Austria  finding  compensation  by  acquiring  Bavaria  and 
formed  against  her  the  Fiirstenbund  which  became  the  forerunner 
of  the  North  German  Confederation  and  of  the  German  Empire. 
In  other  words,  Frederick  the  Great  declared  himself  a  com¬ 
petitor  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  in  Germany,  and  his  challenge 
was  handed  down  to  his  successors.  His  nephew,  Frederick 
William  II.,  intrigued  against  Austria,  his  nominal  ally,  during 
their  joint  war  against  the  French  Kepublic,  and  deserted  and 
betrayed  Austria  by  the  separate  peace  of  Basle.  His  son, 
Frederick  William  III.,  saw  with  satisfaction  Austria  defeated 
by  Napoleon,  and  refused  to  come  to  her  aid.  Prussia  and  Austria 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  Napoleon  in  1813,  1814,  and 
1815,  but  Frederick  William  III.  acted  very  reluctantly,  largely 
because  he  was  as  anxious  to  humiliate  Austria  as  to  deliver 
Prussia  from  her  bondage.  During  the  Crimean  War  and  during 
the  war  of  1859,  between  Austria  on  the  one  side  and  France  and 
Italy  on  the  'other,  Prussia  refused  to  come  to  Austria’s  aid, 
although  implored  to  do  so.  In  1864  Bismarck  induced  Austria 
to  help  Prussia  in  acquiring  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  showed  his 
gratitude  two  years  later  by  falling  upon  Austria,  depriving  her 
of  the  South  German  States,  which  had  hitherto  been  governed 
from  Vienna,  and  placing  them  under  the  rule  of  Prussia. 

Austria  and  Hungary  had  fought  one  another  for  centuries. 
Before  and  during  the  war  of  1866  Bismarck  endeavoured  to 
weaken  Austria  by  securing  for  Prussia  the  support  of  Hungary. 
Hungary,  which  had  been  treated  by  Austria  as  a  subject  nation, 
and  which  had  often  experienced  ill-treatment  at  Austria’s  hands, 
was  given  a  large  measure  of  self-government  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  Austria’s  defeat  by  Prussia.  The  Magyars  were  aware  that 
they  owed  their  independence  to  Prussia’s  victory.  They  felt 
grateful  to  Prussia.  They  hated  Austria  in  remembrance  of  their 
past  sufferings,  and  Bismarck  resolved  to  dominate  Austria  by 
making  use  of  the  Magyars.  Budapest  became,  as  Bismarck  had 
desired,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  The  differ¬ 
ences  between  Austria  and  Hungary  were  aggravated  and  ex¬ 
ploited  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  as  Budapest  was,  as 
a  rule,  supported  by  Berlin  Vienna  had  to  give  way.  It  is  not 
merely  coincidence  that  a  Hungarian  statesman  concluded  in  1879 
an  alliance  between  Austria  and  her  conqueror,  and  that  another 
Hungarian  statesman,  acting  on  behalf  of  Berlin,  forced  Austria 
into  the  present  war. 

The  princes  of  the  ancient  and  glorious  House  of  Hapsburg 
have  hitherto  looked  down  upon  the  upstarts  of  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern.  They  are  not  willing  to  fall  under  the  domination 
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of  their  hereditary  enemies.  The  old  Emperor  could  be  easily 
managed  from  Berlin  through  Budapest.  His  young  successor 
seems  to  be  determined  to  shake  off  his  German  task-masters  and 
their  Magyar  agents.  He  has  shown  that  he  wishes  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  the  latter  by  giving  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  to  the 
opponents  of  the  hitherto  all-mighty  Count  Tisza,  and  there  are 
strong  indications,  that  that  statesman  may  resign,  or  be  dis¬ 
missed,  without  delay.  The  Austrian  statesmen  who  had  allowed 
themselves  to  become  Germany’s  tools,  and  who  had  helped  in 
bringing  about  the  present  war  by  fraud  and  forgery,  have  already 
been  dismissed.  The  distress  through  lack  of  food  is  apparently 
greater  in  Austria-Hungary  than  it  is  in  Germany.  Many  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  the  fact  that  the  new  Emperor  wishes  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  his  German  and  Magyar  tyrants,  that  for  political  and 
economic  reasons  he  desires  to  make  peace  as  soon  as  possible. 

Austria-Hungary  might  conclude  a  separate  peace  on  her  own 
behalf,  or  she  might  conclude  a  separate  peace  in  conjunction 
with  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  which  also  are  deeply  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  war.  It  would  be  fatal  for  Germany  if  all 
her  allies,  or  if  Austria-Hungary  alone,  should  desert  her.  Ger¬ 
many  desires  to  conclude  a  peace  as  soon  as  possible,  not  only 
in  order  to  avoid  a  decisive  encounter  with  the  Entente  Powers 
in  the  spring  when  they  will  at  last  have  arrived  at  their  maximum 
strength,  but  also  because  she  fears  to  be  deserted  by  her  allies. 

Germany  has  embarked  ujKjn  a  war  of  the  utmost  cruelty. 
By  means  of  her  submarines  she  strikes  almost  indiscriminately 
at  her  enemies  and  at  the  neutrals.  Dissatisfaction  is  growing 
among  the  neutral  States  at  Germany’s  callous  brutality,  and 
with  every  week  of  continued  outrages  by  German  submarines 
the  possibility  increases  that  the  neutrals  will  form  an  armed 
league  for  their  mutual  protection  against  Germany.  By  making 
peace  at  an  early  date  Germany  would  avoid  not  only  desertion 
by  her  allies,  but  also  the  formation  of  an  Armed  Neutrality 
League. 

The  economic  position  of  Germany  is  exceedingly  serious. 
Her  vast  foreign  trade  has  come  to  an  end.  She  receives  no 
longer  the  huge  quantities  of  food  and  of  raw  materials,  such  as 
cotton,  wool,  copper,  leather,  oil,  etc.,  which  she  used  to  import. 
The  vastness  of  her  foreign  trade  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
it  came  to  approximately  500,000  tons  per  working  day,  and  the 
bulk  of  that  trade  was  oversea  trade.  Germany’s  manufacturing 
industries  are  suffering,  and,  what  is  worse,  her  people  are 
beginning  to  lack  the  most  necessary  food.  Before  the  war  Ger¬ 
many  was  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  food  consumed.  According  to  the  official  statistics,  she 
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imported  on  balance  per  year  the  following  quantities  of  food 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  :  — 


Wheat,  barley,  rice,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  &c. 
(of  which  2,263,654  tons  were  for  human  consumption 
and  4,006,706  were  animal  food) 

Tuns. 

6,270,36(1  1 

Green  vegetables. 

272,057  ' 

Apples,  pears,  oranges,  and  other  fruit . 

824,602  .  i; 

Oil  seeds  and  kernels,  such  as  linseed,  palm-kerneLs, 
colza,  cotton-seed,  and  various  oil-nuts 

1.587,801  1; 

Live  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  &c.  ... 

108,400  1 

Dead  meat,  poultry,  game,  fat  and  lard  ... 

227,262 

Herrings  and  other  fish 

361,377  :  1 

Milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese  ... 

136,213  * 

Fggs  . 

160,110  J: 

Fodder 

4,370,712  j: 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

51,574  [ 

Total  ... 

14,385.648 

In  addition  to  the  items  mentioned  in  the  list,  Geriuaiiy  J 
imported  on  balance  vast  quantities  of  articles  which  were  rather 
stimulants  than  food,  such  as  cotlee,  chicory,  tea,  tobacco,  wines,  ■] 
etc.,  and  if  these  are  added  Germany’s  net  imports  of  food  would 
come  to  15,000,000  tons  per  year.  Germany’s  food  imports  have 
come  to  a  standstill!  The  few  thousand  tons  of  food  which  she  J 

may  stilt  receive  from  neutral  countries  are  only  a  drop  in  the  N 

ocean.  Notwithstanding  the  blockade,  Germany  has  hitherto  J 

been  able  to  subsist,  partly  because  the  blockade  was  badly  J 

handled  during  many  months,  and  huge  quantities  of  food  con-  5.1 

tinned  to  reach  Germany  by  way  of  neutral  countries.  In  addi-  > 

tion,  Germany  seized  vast  stocks  of  food  in  Belgium,  France,  j 

Poland,  and  Bussia.  The  harvest  of  1913  had  been  by  far  the  :  | 

best  harvest  which  Germany  had  ever  experienced,  and  at  the  j| 

moment  when  she  began  the  war  an  excellent  harvest  was  ripen-  '|j 

ing  for  the  reaper.  Germany  entered  upon  the  war  in  the  j 

possession  of  vast  military  and  private  food  stores  and  in  the  | 

possession  of  an  excellent  standing  harvest,  and,  in  addition,  she  } 

obtained  during  the  w'ar  colossal  supplies  through  confiscations  j 

on  enemy  territory  and  through  imports  through  neutral  ports. 
Germany  has  consumed  her  vast  accumulated  stores ;  the  blockade 
has  become  terribly  effective,  and  the  occupied  territories  yield 
practically  nothing,  because  they  are  among  the  most  densely  | 

populated  districts  in  Europe.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Poland  is  more  densely  populated  than  is  France.  Before  the  | 

war  Germany  had  a  deficiency  of  15,000,000  tons  of  food.  That  I 

deficiency  has  grown  very  greatly  because  the  nation  consumes  I, 

more  and  produces  less.  Nations  at  war  consume  more  because  1 
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all  the  heaviest  feeders  are  in  the  army,  and  these  require  speci¬ 
ally  large  quantities  of  food.  Armies  are  proverbially  wasteful 
with  food ;  and  the  civilians  require  more  food  than  usual  for 
feasting  victories  and  for  treating  invalids  and  soldiers  on  leave. 
While  the  demand  for  food  in  Germany  has  undoubtedly  greatly 
expanded,  the  supply  of  food  has  vastly  diminished  and  is  likely 
to  continue  shrinking. 

The  productivity  of  agriculture  depends  chiefly  on  tliree  factors  : 
himiaii  labour,  animal  labour,  and  fertilisers.  All  the  able-bodied 
countrymen  have  been  drafted  into  the  Army,  and  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  reinforced  by  half-starved  and  unwilling 
prisoners,  cannot  efficiently  cultivate  the  land.  Before  the  war 
Germany  imported  on  balance  200,000  horses,  most  of  w'hich 
were  employed  in  agriculture.  The  war  has  increased  the  mor¬ 
tality  among  German  horses,  and  owing  to  the  absence^pf  imports 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Army,  the  countryside  has  been 
practically  cleared  of  these  animals.  The  plough  might  be  drawn 
by  cattle,  hut  the  stock  of  these  has  been  vastly  diminished.  The 
huge  number  of  cattle  and  pigs  which  Germany  possessed  before 
the  war  were  fed  chiefly  on  imported  feed  and  on  potatoes.  The 
table  given  above  shows  that  out  of  the  15,000,000  tons  of  food 
imported  considerably  more  than  half  were  animal  feed.  Owing 
to  the  shortage  of  feed  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and  pigs  had  to  be 
killed.  Hence  German  agriculture  lacks  animal  manure,  and 
owing  to  the  strictness  of  the  blockade  she  lacks  imported  ferti¬ 
lisers  as  w'ell.  Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  human  and  of  animal 
labour  and  of  fertilisers,  German  agriculture  has  been  progressively 
declining  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  it  will  continue  to 
decline.  Hence  the  shortage  of  food  wdll  become  greater  and 
greater  the  longer  the  war  lasts. 

The  last  harvest  was  a  very  had  one,  especially  with  regard  to 
potatoes,  Germany’s  staple  food.  Germany’s  potato  crop,  which 
normally  amounts  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  50,000,000  tons, 
has,  according  to  official  statements,  shrunk  to  20,000,000  tons. 
To  the  deficiency  of  15,000,000  tons  of  imported  food  30,000,000 
tons  of  potatoes  have  been  added,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  German  nation  manages  to  subsist.  We  know  that  the 
bread  supply  is  limited  and  that  meat,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
etc.,  are  used  rather  as  condiments  than  as  food.  Now  the 
Germans,  w'ho  are  the  heaviest  potato-eaters  in  the  world,  have 
seen  their  weekly  potato  ration  rapidly  reduced  from  10  lb.  to 
3  11).  per  head.  Half-a-pound  of  potatoes  per  day  is  very  little. 
Two  small  potatoes,  or  one  fair-sized  one,  represents  that  weight. 
If  the  Germans  receive  per  day  only  two  small  or  one  medium¬ 
sized  potato  in  January,  what  wull  be  their  food  ration  in  April 
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or  May  or  June?  Will  they  be  able  to  hold  out  up  to  the  next 
harvest  ? 

Germany  has  a  demonstrable  shortage  of  45,000,000  tons  of 
food,  and  of  the  exiguous  quantity  remaining  a  large  portion  has 
to  be  fired  away.  As  Germany  requires  vast  quantities  of  fat 
for  munition  making,  and  receives  no  longer  the  1,600,000  tons 
of  oil-seeds,  etc.,  which  she  imported  on  balance  in  time  of  peace, 
she  must  abstract  large  portions  of  the  necessary  fat  from  the 
milk  or  take  it  from  the  carcasses  of  animals.  The  scanty  store 
of  potatoes  cannot  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  feeding  of  man  and 
beasts,  for  large  quantities  have  to  be  converted  into  spirit 
required  by  the  Army.  Germany  has  attacked  Roumania  with 
the  greatest  energy  not  in  order  to  conquer  further  territory,  but 
in  the  hope  of  finding  food  and  oil.  Apparently  she  has  secured 
only  little  grain.  Her  conquest  has  not  laid  the  spectre  of  famine 
which  is  threatening  Germany.  There  is  a  general  shortage  of 
food  in  Europe.  Germany  can  be  reprovisioned  only  from  over¬ 
seas,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  shipping  it  may  take  months 
to  revictual  her.  Germany  requires  an  early  peace  not  only 
because  she  wishes  to  avoid  defeat,  the  desertion  of  her  allies, 
and  the  formation  of  an  Armed  Neutrality  League,  but  also 
because  she  fears  famine. 

Nations  are  guided  in  their  diplomacy  not  only  by  their 
interests,  but  also  by  their  experience,  by  tradition.  Prusso- 
Germany  has  once  before  fought  a  Coalition  in  circumstances 
comparable  to  those  which  obtain  at  present.  Frederick  the 
Great  resisted  successfully  the  combined  strength  of  Austria, 
Russia,  France,  Sweden,  and  the  minor  German  States.  German 
statesmen  and  soldiers  foresaw  that  in  embarking  upon  a  war  of 
aggression  Germany  might  find  herself  in  a  position  similar  to 
that  which  prevailed  during  the  Seven  Years’  War.  General  von 
Bernhardi,  in  demanding  a  w^ar  of  aggression,  wrote  in  his  book 
Unsere  Zukunft,  which  was  published  shortly  before  the  war ; 
“Our  claim  to  a  great  position  in  the  world  may  certainly  lead 
to  a  war  similar  to  the  Seven  Years’  War.  Still,  we  shall  be 
as  victorious  as  was  Prussia’s  hero  king.  That  is  my  absolute 
and  joyous  conviction.”  Frederick  the  Groat  has  told  us  in  his 
most  interesting  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans  how  Prussia 
escaped  destruction.  He  wrote  :  — 

“  Si  nous  examinons  apres  coup  les  causes  qui  ont  tournd  los  dvdncments 
d’une  manidre  si  inattendue,  nous  trouverons  que  les  raisons  suivantos 
umpechdrenfc  la  perte  des  Pnissiens; 

“1:  le  ddfaut  d ’accord  et  le  manque  d’harmonie  outre  los  puissances 
de  la  grande  alliance  :  leurs  interets  differents,  qui  les  empechaient  de 
convenir  do  certaines  opdrations  :  le  peu  d ’union  entre  les  gdndraux  russcs 
et  autrichiens,  qui  les  rendait  circonspects,  lorsque  1 ’occasion  exigeait 
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qu’ils  agissent  avec  vigueur  pour  ^eraser  le  Prusse,  comme  ile  I’auraient 
pu  faire  effectivement ; 

‘‘2:  la  politique  trop  raffin6e  et  quintessenci^e  de  la  cour  de  Vienne, 
(lont  les  princ-ipes  la  conduisaient  a  charger  ses  allies  dee  entreprises  les 
plus  (lifficilos  et  les  plus  hasardeusos,  pour  conserver,  h  la  fin  de  la  guerre, 
son  nrmee  en  meilleur  4tat  et  plus  complete  que  celle  des  autres  puissances; 
d’ou,  h  diffdrentes  reprises,  il  rdsulta  que  les  g4n4raux  autrichiens,  par  une 
circonspection  outr6e,  neglig^rent  de  donner  le  coup  do  grace  aux  Prussiens, 
lorsque  leurs  affaires  4taient  dans  un  4tat  d^sesp^rd; 

“3:  la  inort  de  I’imperatrice  de  Russio,  avec  laquello  I’alliance  de 
rAutriche  fut  eusevelie  dans  un  nieme  tombeau;  la  defection  des  Russes 
et  Talliance  do  Pierre  III.  avec  le  roi  de  Prusse,  et  enfin  les  secours  que 
cet  empereur  envoya  en  Sildsie.” 


Frederick  the  Great  was  saved  from  disastrous  defeat,  as  he 
himself  acknowledges,  through  the  disunion  existing  among  the 
Powers  leagued  against  him  and  particularly  through  the  secession 
of  Eiissia,  which  left  the  anti-Prussian  Coalition  at  the  most 
critical  moment  and  placed  herself  at  Prussia’s  side.  If  we  read 
the  bulky  political  correspondence  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
especially  his  letters  to  his  sister  and  to  his  most  intimate  friends, 
we  find  that  during  the  whole  of  the  Seven  Years’  \Vv-r  Frederick 
the  Great  strove  unceasingly  to  divide  the  Allies  against  them¬ 
selves  and  to  detach  one  or  the  other  of  his  opponents.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  offer  a  bribe  of  half-a-million  thalers  and  a  valuable 
estate  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  all-powerful  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.,  if  she  should  cause  the  King  to  abandon  his  Allies. 

During  the  whole  of  the  present  war  Germany  has  endeavoured 
to  divide  the  Allies  against  themselves,  and  she  has  suggested, 
sometimes  to  one  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  the  conclusion  of 
a  separate  peace.  As  these  intrigues  had  proved  unsuccessful 
during  the  clash  of  arms,  German  statesmen  probably  hoped  that 
they  might  have  better  luck  if  the  representatives  of  the  Allies 
were  gathered  around  the  Council  table.  To  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  diplomatic  congresses  it  is  known 
that  the  most  important  decisions  are  taken,  not  at  the  congress, 
but  elsewhere,  that  a  congress  merely  confirms  arrangements 
which  have  privately  been  made.  Moreover,  all  w’ho  have  studied 
the  histories  of  congresses  know  that  every  congress  is  a  hot-bed  of 
intrigue,  and  that  alliances  which  have  proved  unbreakable  in 
the  field  may  be  dissolved  at  a  congress  by  the  wiles  of  the 
diplomat.  That  was  shown  at  the  last  great  congress.  Talley¬ 
rand  succeeded  in  dividing  against  themselves  the  Pow’ers  leagued 
against  France.  Everything  pointed  to  an  internecine  war 
among  the  allies.  The  necessary  diplomatic  an’angements  had 
been  made  and  ominous  troop  movements  had  begun.  War 
among  the  allies  was  prevented  only  by  Napoleon’s  escape  from 
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Elba  and  his  appearance  in  France.  The  fear  of  Napoleon  once 
more  united  the  quarrelling  allies. 

If  the  Allies  should  have  agreed  to  attending  a  peace  con¬ 
ference,  Germany  would,  of  course,  have  endeavoured  to  divide 
them  against  themselves  or  to  detach  one  or  the  other  Power  in 
accordance  with  the  Frederickean  precedent,  and  possibly  she 
might  have  succeeded  in  causing  serious  troubles.  If  the  two 
alliandes  are  pitted  against  one  another  at  a  congress  the  Gorman 
Alliance  will  always  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  Entente. 
The  Central  Group  of  Powers  is  absolutely  dominated  by  Ger¬ 
many.  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  live  in  fear  of 
Germany.  The  German  statesmen  can  therefore  manage  diplo¬ 
matic  matters  almost  as  they  like  without  consulting  the  non- 
German  Powmrs.  As  there  is  no  similarly  preponderant  Power 
in  the  Entente  group  it  acts  more  slowly  and  disunion  may  more 
easily  be  created  within  its  ranks.  The  German  negotiators 
would  at  a  premature  congress  probably  have  offered -the  most 
far-reaching  concessions  to  each  of  the  Powmrs  in  order  to  tempt 
it  away  from  its  Allies.  They  might,  for  instance,  have  offered 
to  Russia  all  the  Polish  territories  which  that  country  claims  at 
present,  Constantinople,  Persia,  and  a  monetary  indemnity; 
or  they  might  have  offered  to  France  Alsace-Lorraine,  and 
perhaps  Belgium,  in  the  hope  of  not  only  detaching  one  of 
the  Powers  from  the  Entente,  but  of  embroiling  it  with  Great 
Britain. 

Endeavours  would  have  been  made  to  rush  each  of  the  Powers 
into  a  hasty  decision,  for  mature  consideration  would  have  been 
fatal.  At  the  same  time  the  rulers  and  peoples  of  the  various 
States  allied  against  Germany  would  have  been  worked  upon  by 
the  Press  and  by  more  subtle  influences.  Russia,  for  instance, 
would  have  been  told  that  Germany  had  made  a  mistake  in  going 
to  war  with  her ;  that  the  interests  of  these  two  States  were 
identical ;  that  the  defence  of  the  monarchical  principle  against 
the  encroachments  of  democracy  required  Russia  and  Germany 
supporting  one  another.  Germany  would  have  tried  to  fool 
Russia  in  the  same  way  in  which  she  had  fooled  that  country 
under  Bismarck’s  guidance.  France  wmuld  have  been  told  that 
England  had  been  her  hereditary  enemy,  that  Germany  was 
willing  to  give  back  to  her  Alsace-Lorraine  and  perhaps  all  the 
territory  up  to  the  Rhine,  including  Belgium ;  that  Germany 
would  assist  France  if  she  cared  to  reconquer  from  England  her 
colonies  lost  to  that  country.  England  might  have  been  told 
that  Russia  had  consistently  proved  hostile  to  her  in  Asia  and 
France  in  Africa ;  that  Germany  and  England  were  equally 
strongly  interested  in  the  development  of  industry  and  commerce ; 
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that  the  two  nations  combined  might  enforce  universal  disarma¬ 
ment  and  universal  freedom  of  trade.  By  her  barbarities  Ger¬ 
many  has  so  deeply  w'ounded  her  opponents  that  reconciliation 
seems  almost  impossible.  Very  likely  her  attempt  to  detach 
one  or  the  other  Power  from  the  Entente  Group  would  have  been 
a  failure.  Still,  a  congress  would  have  offered  great  chances  for 
making  mischief,  and  at  the  worst  Germany  might  have  obtained 
an  armistice  which  woidd  have  enabled  her  to  reprovision  the 
country  and  to  reorganise  her  forces,  or  she  would  have  concluded 
a  peace  at  comparatively  favourable  terms  for  herself.  By  skilful 
negotiation,  wire-pulling,  intrigue,  and  bribery  she  might  have 
succeeded  in  concluding  a  peace  which  would  have  been  compara¬ 
tively  satisfactory  to  her,  and  which  w’ould  have  enabled  her  to 
recommence  the  struggle  at  a  more  auspicious  moment.  The 
Allies  were  wise  in  refusing  to  accede  to  Germany’s  request. 
Germany  is  not  yet  ready  for  concluding  a  peace  satisfactory  to 
the  Allies.  A  premature  congress  could  jwssibly  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  but  it  could  not  jwssibly  have  resulted  in  any 
permanent  good. 

In  suggesting  the  assembling  of  a  congress,  and  in  speeches 
previously  made,  German  statesmen  have  told  us  that  they  desire 
to  act  with  the  greatest  moderation,  that  they  cherish  no  bound¬ 
less  plans  of  conquest,  that  they  merely  wish  to  establish  a  lasting 
peace  and  obtain  for  Germany  the  necessary  security.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  Germany,  we  know  only  too  well  Germany’s  war 
aims  through  the  pronouncements  of  her  highly-placed  and 
inspired  politicians  and  writers.  We  know’  that  Germany  desires 
to  form  a  gigantic  federation  which  should  include  her  present 
allies  and  the  small  neutral  States  around  w’hich  occupy  positions 
of  the  greatest  strategical  importance. 

Germany’s  great  military  power  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that 
she  (K-cupies  the  precious  inner  lines  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
If  she  should  succeed  in  creating  an  Empire  stretching  from 
Antwerp  to  Bagdad,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Arabian  Sea, 
she  would  occupy  the  inner  lines  of  the  three  old  Continents. 
From  that  central  position  she  might  strike  rapidly  at  India,  at 
North  Africa,  or  at  South  Eussia.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
summarise  the  views  expressed  by  the  Liberal  leader,  Friedrich 
Naumann,  in  his  book  Mitteleuropa,  for  it  has  been  translated 
into  English  and  has  been  widely  read,  but  it  is  worth  pointing 
out  that  Naumann  voices  not  merely  his  personal  views,  but 
view’s  W’hich  are  widely  held  in  the  most  influential  German 
circles.  There  is  a  large  number  of  books  advocating  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Central  European  Group  of  Powers,  including  Turkey, 
absolutely  dominated  by  Germany.  From  the  numerous  pro- 
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nouncements  I  would  select  one  contained  in  a  pamphlet,  “Ein 
Mitteleuropaischer  Staatenverband,”  by  Franz  von  Liszt.  The 
author  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  living  jurists.  He  is  an  old 
man,  and  he  writes  with  judicial  calm  and  sense  of  responsibility. 
His  recommendations  are  as  follows  : — 


“  The  union  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  has  particular  importance 
because  it  should  serve  as  the  point  of  crystallisation  for  the  organisation 
of  the  other  Central  European  States.  I  include  among  the  middle 
European  States  all  European  territory  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  European  mainland  without  France  and  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  Russia  on  the  other.  A  peaceful 
union  of  the  States  within  the  limits  given  and  of  their  colonies  should 
suffice  for  the  requirements  of  a  workl-Power. 

“  Included  in  the  middle  European  union  would  b©  Holland  and  the 
wealthy  Dutch  colonies,  which  together  have  43,000,000  inhabitants.  If 
Holland  alone  were  to  join  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  such  a  union 
might  appear  dangerous  to  some  timorous  Dutchmen.  However,  the  posi- 
tion  will  be  viewed  in  quite  a  different  light  if  Holland  should  be  only  one 
of  many  States  of  a  greater  union. 

“I  also  include  in  the  middle  European  union  the  three  Scandinavian 
States  w'hich  have  preserved  their  neutrality  during  the  war.  The  relations 
between  Germany  and  Denmark  will  undoubtedly  improve,  and  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  relations  between  Germans  and  Danes  will  con. 
tinue  improving.  The  accession  of  Norway  and  Sweden  would  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  their  territories  against  England  and  Russia  for  all  time, 
and  they  would  bring  vast  resources  into  the  new  union  of  States.  A 
closer  union  of  the  three  Scandinavian  Powers  would  be  possible,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  joining  the  greater  union.  Such  a  northern  union  would  be 
comparable  to  the  union  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  such  a  special  union 
would  offer  an  additional  guarantee  for  the  integrity  of  these  States. 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  w'ould  add  10,500,000  inhabitants  to  the 
union,  and  a  Finnish  State,  freed  from  Russian  arbitrariness,  might  join 
the  northern  union  described. 

“  Switzerland  and  Italy  would  fall  within  the  sphere  of  middle  Europe. 
Switzerland  has  only  a  small  territory  and  only  3,500,000  inhabitants,  hut 
the  country  would  form  an  important  liirk  in  the  chain  of  middle  Euronoan 
States.  Switzerland  is  the  bridge  leading  to  France,  and  Italy,  with  her 
36,000,000  inhabitants,  would  form  an  indispensable  portion  of  the  new 
union,  and  would  connect  it  with  the  North  African  Mainland.  M'ith  the 
conclusion  of  peace  the  differences  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy 
would  be  abolished  for  all  time. 

“Apart  from  an  independent  Polish  State  which  may  be  formed,  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  including  European  Turkey,  would  form  a  portion  of 
middle  Europe.  We  may  further  count  upon  the  accession  of  Roumania 
and  Bulgaria  when  their  territorial  wishes  have  been  satisfied,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  attitude  Greece  will  adopt.  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
will  have  to  obey,  and  "will  have  to  do  as  they  are  told.  I  think  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  Turkey  is  particularly  important,  for  Turkey  connects  the  middle 
European  union  of  States  with  Asia  and  Africa,  particularly  with  Egypt 
and  the  Suez  Canal.  By  attaching  Turkey,  a  large  and  fruitful  field  will 
be  opened  for  the  promotion  of  peaceful  industry  and  for  carrying  out  the 
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imperial  programme  eketcbed  out  at  Damascus  iu  1898.  Middle  Eurt){)e 
would  be  connected  with  the  world  of  Islam. 

“If  we  add  up  we  find  that  the  territories  to  bo  included  in  the  middle 
European  union  would  extend  to  8,000,000  square  kilometres.  Th^y  are 
inhabited  by  about  200,000,000  people.  In  extent  the  union  would  range 
after  the  British  Empire,  Russia  and  the  United  States.  In  the  number 
of  population  it  would  only  range  after  the  British  Empire.  The  economic 
independence  of  the  union  would  be  secured  by  the  colonial  possessions  of 
the  allied  States.  The  middle  European  union  would  occupy  a  firm  position 
among  the  world-Powers  and  would  greatly  weaken  the  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain. 

“The  position  of  the  middle  European  union  would  become  infinitely 
stronger  if  it  should  be  possible  to  include  in  it  France,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  thus  to  unite  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe,  on  which  there  would 
no  longer  be  room  for  an  English  Gibraltar.  The  discussion  of  such  a 
development  would,  however,  be  beyond  the  tasks  which  the  German 
Empire  will  have  to  carry  out  in  the  immediate  future.” 

Friedrich  Naumann,  Franz  von  Liszt,  and  many  other  eminent 
German  writers  have  explained  that  the  acquisition  of  territory 
by  conquest  is  a  violent  and  unnecessary  proceeding,  that  it  is 
utterly  out  of  date,  that  control  is  as  valuable  as  possession,  and 
that  it  is  far  safer  than  conquest,  especially  if  the  controlled 
nations  are  given  the  semblance  of  independence.  The  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  German  cartels  and  of  the  German  Empire  shows, 
indeed,  that  control  is  as  satisfactory  as  possession  and  far  safer. 
Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Saxony,  and  the  other  German  States  are 
nominally  independent,  and  they  have  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
Federal  Council.  Apparently  Prussia  is  satisfied  with  a  very 
modest  position  in  the  Empire.  If,  however,  we  look  a  little 
more  closely  into  the  German  Imperial  Constitution,  and  especi¬ 
ally  into  the  articles  dealing  with  military  matters  and  into  the 
military  conventions  concluded  between  Prussia  and  the  minor 
States,  we  find  that  in  reality  the  non-Prussian  sovereigns  are 
merely  figureheads.  Although  Prussia  has  in  the  Federal  Council 
only  seventeen  votes  out  of  a  total  of  sixty-one,  no  important 
decisions  can  be  taken  against  the  will  of  the  Prussian  representa¬ 
tives.  For  instance,  no  alteration  of  the  Constitution  can  be 
effected  if  fourteen  votes  are  given  against  it.  That  may  be 
learned  from  Article  78.  According  to  Articles  63  and  64,  the 
whole  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire  form  a  homogeneous 
army  which  stands  under  the  command  of  the  Emperor  in  peace 
and  in  war.  All  German  troops  must  absolutely  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Emperor,  and  that  obligation  must  be  stated  in  the  military 
oath.  The  military  commanders  of  the  various  contingents,  and 
all  the  commanders  of  fortresses,  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor, 
and  the  officers  nominated  by  them  must  give  their  oath  to  the 
Emperor.  No  generals,  and  no  officers  occupying  the  position 
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of  generals,  may  be  appointed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Emperor.  According  to  Article  5,  no  alteration  in  the  military, 
naval,  and  legal  arrangements  can  be  made  against  the  will  of 
the  presidency,  which  is  held  by  Prussia. 

The  monarchs  of  the  minor  States  have  nominally  armies  of 
their  own,  but  their  generals  and  their  fortress  commanders  are 
appointed  not  by  the  local  monarch,  but  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  his  quality  of  German  Emperor;  and  as  the  whole  of  the 
German  Army  stands  under  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  and 
as  the  officers  are  obliged  to  obey  the  Emperor  under  their  oath, 
the  sovereigns  of  the  minor  States  are  unable  to  revolt  against 
the  King  of  Prussia.  They  cannot  oppose  him  effectually.  They 
can  only  protest  if  he  encroaches  upon  their  rights.  A  middle- 
European  Federation  of  200,000,000  inhabitants  or  more,  stretch¬ 
ing  far  into  Asia  and  Africa,  might  be  formed,  and  the  numerous 
non-German  States  included  in  it  might  be  nominally  indepen¬ 
dent.  However,  although  they  might  preserve  their  language 
and  their  institutions,  their  independence  need  be  no  greater  than 
that  of  Baden,  or  of  the  newly-founded  kingdom  of  Poland.  While 
professing  that  they  have  no  desire  for  conquest,  that  they  merely 
wish  to  obtain  peace  and  security,  the  leading  Germans  obviously 
desire  to  acquire  by  a  premature  peace  the  mastery  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world.  That  may  be  seen  from  the  indiscretions  of 
Friedrich  Naumann,  Franz  von  Liszt,  and  of  many  others  who 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  publish  their  views  far  and 
wide  had  they  not  the  approval  of  the  German  Government. 

Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  wish  for  peace,  but  they  do  not 
wish  for  a  peace  wdiich  firmly  establishes  the  predominance  of 
German  militarism  first  throughout  Europe  and  then  throughout 
the  world.  They  wish  for  a  peace  wdiich  re-establishes  liberty 
and  security,  and  which  gives  them  compensation  for  the  terrible 
losses  w'hich  Germany  has  inflicted  upon  them  by  her  criminal 
attack.  While  Germany  aims  at  the  subjection  of  other  nations 
to  her  wdll,  the  Entente  Powers  see  their  ideal  in  the  liberty  of 
all  nations.  They  wish  to  reconstruct  the  map  of  Europe  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  nationalities. 

The  reply  of  the  Allies  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  Note,  w’hich  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  papers  on  January  12th,  stated  ;  — 

“  lUr.  Wilson . desires  that  the  belligerent  Powers  should  define, 

in  the  full  light  of  day,  their  aims  in  prosecuting  the  war.  The  Allies  find 
no  difficulty  in  answering  this  request.  Their  war-aims  are  well  known; 
they  have  been  repeatedly  defined  by  the  heads  of  their  various  Govern¬ 
ments.  These  war-aims  will  only  be  set  forth  in  detail,  with  all  the  com- 
[)cnsations  and  equitable  indemnities  for  harm  suffered,  at  the  moment  of 
negotiation.  But  the  civilised  world  knows  that  they  imply,  necessarily, 
and  first  of  all,  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  Serbia,  and  Montenegro,  with 
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the  compensations  due  to  them;  the  evacuation  of  the  invaded  territories  in 
Franco,  in  Russia,  in  Roumania,  with  just  reparation;  the  reorganisation 
of  Europe,  guaranteed  by  a  stable  rcgUne,  and  based  at  once  on  respect 
for  nationalities,  and  on  tlie  right  to  full  security  and  liberty  of  economic 
development  possessed  by  all  peoples,  small  and  great,  and  at  the  same 
time  upon  territorial  conventions  and  international  settlements  such  as  to 
guarantee  land  and  sea  frontiers  against  unjustified  attack;  the  restitution  of 
provinces  formerly  tom  from  the  Allies  by  force  or  against  the  wish  of 
their  inhabitants;  the  liberation  of  the  Italians,  as  also  of  the  Slavs, 
Rumancs,  and  Czecho-Slovaks  from  foreign  domination;  the  setting  free  of 
the  populations  subject  to  the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  Turks;  and  the  turning 
out  of  Europe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  decidedly  foreign  to  Western 
civilisation. 

“The  intentions  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  regard  to 
Poland  have  been  clearly  indicated  by  the  manifesto  he  has  just  addressed 
to  his  Armies . 

“Tiiey  desire,  above  all,  to  ensure  peace  on  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice,  and  upon  the  inviolable  fidelity  to  international  engagements  by 
whicli  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  ever  been  inspired.” 

The  principle  of  nationalities  can  be  applied  only  if  the  nations 
concerned  observe  the  necessary  broadmindedness.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  dissect  a  small  district  or  a  town  inhabited 
by  various  nationalities  and  give  a  fraction  to  each  of  the 
States  concerned.  In  such  complicated  cases  the  decision  will 
probably  be  made  in  favour  of  the  majority,  but  that  rule  may 
occasionally  be  inapplicable.  If,  for  instance,  in  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  town  the  business  interest  should  belong  to  one  nation¬ 
ality  and  the  labourers  to  another  nationality,  the  nationality  of 
the  settled  business  interest  would  obviously  be  more  important 
than  that  of  the  migrant  workers.  One  must  weigh  votes, 
not  merely  count  them.  Besides,  strategical  and  economic  con¬ 
siderations  may  sometimes  make  necessary  the  drawing  of  fron¬ 
tiers  without  strict  regard  to  the  nationality  question.  It  is 
obvious,  for  instance,  that  a  nation  cannot  be  cut  off  from  the 
sea  by  a  thin  line  of  men  of  another  nationality  along  the  sea- 
border.  It  is  also  clear  that  nations  require  for  their  security 
powerful  natural  frontiers.  It  would  be  absurd  to  hand  over  a 
dominating  strategical  position  which  is  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  to  another  nation  simply  because  a  few  thousand 
men  of  another  nationality  happen  to  be  domiciled  in  that  spot. 
Of  course,  the  lesser  interest  must  give  way  before  the  greater, 
l)ut  no  violence  should  be  used.  In  every  case  full  compensation 
should  be  given  when  the  principle  of  nationalities  cannot  be 
apjdied.  Obviously  the  [ndnciple  of  nationalities  can  be  aj>plied 
only  with  due  consideration  to  the  question  of  national  security. 

The  Note  of  the  Allies  demands  “compensations  and  equitable 
indt'innities  for  harm  suffered  .  .  .  just  reparation.’’  The 
jninciple  that  nations  should  be  held  responsible  for  damage 
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wilfully  done,  and  especially  for  damage  done  in  the  violation 
of  the  recognised  laws  and  usages  of  war,  was  emphatically  laid 
down  at  The  Hague.  The  International  Convention  concerning 
the  Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land,  which  was  signed  on 
October  18th,  1907,  stated  in  Articles  I.  and  III.  :  — 

“  The  Contracting  Powers  shall  issue  instructions  to  their  armed  land 
forces,  which  shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  Regulations  respecting  the 
Laws  and  Customs  of  War  on  Land,  annexed  to  the  present  Convention. 

“A  belligerent  party  which  violates  the  provisions  of  the  said  Regulations 
shall,  if  the  case  demands,  be  liable  to  pay  compensation.  It  shall  be 
responsible  for,  all  acts  committed  by  persons  forming  part  of  its  armed 
forces.” 

It  has  frequently  been  advocated  that  the  Central  Powers 
should  not  only  be  deprived  of  the  territories  inhabited  by 
oppressed  nationalities,  and  that  not  only  strategical  positions 
should  be  taken  away  from  them  in  order  to  prevent  another 
attack,  but  also  that  Germany  should  be  deprived  of  territories 
which  are  of  particularly  great  economic  value,  such  as  the  coal 
and  iron  districts,  etc.,  and  that,  in  addition,  Germany  should 
pay  a  vast  cash  indemnity.  It  is  only  logical  that  Germany’s 
neighbours  should  endeavour  to  secure  for  themselves  more  easily 
defensible  frontiers,  and  that  they  should  demand  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  losses  they  have  suffered.  However,  the  Entente 
Powers  cannot  obtain  at  the  same  time  from  Germany  vast  cash 
indemnities  and  some  of  Germany’s  most  valuable  natural 
resources.  They  must  choose  between  these  tw^o.  If  they  take 
away  from  Germany  her  coal  and  iron-bearing  districts  that 
country  wall  become  impoverished  and  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
large  cash  indemnities,  for  these  can  be  paid  only  if  Germany 
is  allow'cd  to  retain  the  sources  of  her  wealth.  Germany’s 
wealth  has  increased  at  least  tenfold  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  Her  wealth  may  further  increase  if  she  retains  her 
resources,  but  it  would  be  vastly  diminished  at  a  single  blow 
should  she  be  deprived  of  a  considerable  portion  of  her  natural 
resources  at  the  peace.  The  Allies  must  therefore  make  up  their 
minds  whether  they  will  collect  damages  from  G-ermany  in  cash 
or  in  kind,  for  they  cannot  very  easily  do  both.  In  consider¬ 
ing  Germany’s  ability  to  pay  damages  in  cash,  the  nations  will 
probably  take  into  account  not  Germany’s  present  but  her 
prospective  w-ealth.  As  her  wealth  is  likely  to  continue  increas¬ 
ing  at  a  rapid  rate  should  she  retain  her  wealth-creating 
resources,  she  is  able  to  pay  practically  unlimited  amounts, 
amounts  which  may  even  exceed  the  total  of  her  present  national 
wealth. 
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THE  TWO  GERMANIES. 

I. — The  “Old  and  Traditional  Ally.” 

Those  who  speak  of  the  “  peaceful  penetration  ”  of  this  country 
by  German  influences,  social,  political,  industrial,  and  financial, 
as  though  the  movement  had  been  due  to  a  want  of  patriotism, 
or  at  least  of  perspicacity,  on  the  part  of  the  British  people,  forget 
that  almost  down  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Germanies,  and  afterwards  with  the  German 
Empire,  over  a  very  long  period,  had  been  almost  uniformly 
pleasant  and  far  more  intimate  than  those  existing  with  any 
other  State  in  Europe.  In  1889  Bismarck,  in  addressing  the 
Reichstag,  referred  to  this  country  as  an  “old  and  traditional  ally  ”  : 
he  added  “the  two  nations  have  marched  side  by  side  during  at 
least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.”  He  refused  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  Anglo-German  hostility;  “if  I  should  discover  that 
we  might  lose  touch  with  England  I  should  act  cautiously  and 
endeavour  to  avoid  losing  England’s  goodwill.”  In  the  following 
year,  when  Count  Caprivi  had  succeeded  Bismarck,  an  agreement 
was  come  to  with  reference  to  Zanzibar,  Uganda,  and  German 
East  Africa,  and  Heligoland  passed  into  the  hands  of  Germany, 
the  convention  signalising  the  friendship  between  the  two 
countries.^  Nine  years  later,  in  1899,  the  late  Lf'>’’d  Salisbury,  in 
announcing  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  reference  to 
Samoa,  observed  that  the  relations  between  England  and  Germany 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  that  for  years  there  had  been 
friendship  and  sympathy  with  Germany  as  with  no  other  country. 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  then  Colonial 
Secretary,  declared,  in  a  speech  at  Leicester,  in  favour  of  an 
Anglo-German  alliance.  “A  new  Triple  Alliance  between  the 
Teutonic  race  and  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  races  ”  would  prove 
an  effective  guarantee  of  peace,  he  stated,  and  “a  potent 
influence  on  the  future  of  the  world.” 

The  new  Germany — militarist,  non-moral,  and  powerful — built 
secretly,  cloaking  its  designs,  on  the  foundations  laid  by  the 
Germans  who  were  conspicuous  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Unless 
we  bear  in  mind  the  historical  relationships  which  connected 
this  country  with  Germany,  we  are  tempted  to  attribute  to  the 

(1)  Heligoland  was  ceded  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  was  not  due  to  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury. 
Roth  political  parties  approved  the  measure.  The  only  division  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  a  motion  for  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  defeated  by  209 
votes  to  61.  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley,  commenting  on  the  “deal,”  of  which  it  formed 
a  feature,  declared  that  we  had  got  the  trousers  and  Germany  the  button. 
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Germans  a  degree  of  cleverness  which  they  never  exliibited  and 
to  ourselves  acts  of  folly  of  which  we  were  not  guilty.  Tlie 
[X)licy  of  “  peaceful  penetration  ”  was  rendered  easy  by  favourable 
conditions  which  the  present  generation  did  not  create.  The 
explanation  of  its  success  is  to  be  found  in  our  dynastic  liistory  and 
in  the  bonds  which  united  us  with  the  old  Germanics,  distinguished 
by  eminence  in  art,  science,  philosophy,  and  theology,  and  instinct 
with  those  liberal  ideas  which  it  was  the  aim  of  British  states¬ 
men  to  encourage  and  develop.  Two  years  before  the  opening 
of  the  war,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  ‘  referred  to  “the  great  debt  which 
all  the  world  owes  to  German  genius  and  German  learning.’’ 
“For  some  two  hundred  years,”  he  wrote,  in  a  generous  tribute, 
“Germany  has  been  as  clearly  first  in  the  art  of  music  as  ever 
Italy  was  in  the  art  of  painting.  She  has  been  the  great  pioneer  in 
modern  classical  philology,  in  modern  criticism,  in  modern  histo¬ 
rical  research,  in  the  science  of  language,  in  the  comparative 
study  of  religion.  Indeed,  she  has  been  much  more  than  a 
juoneer.  She  has  not  only  shown  how  the  work  should  be  done, 
but  she  has  willingly  taken  ujk)!!  herself  by  far  the  largest  share 
of  the  labour  involved  in  doing  it,  and  has  harvested,  as  was  just, 
by  far  the  largest  share  of  successful  achievement.”  Mr.  Balfour 
also  referred  to  the  work  of  Germans  in  the  natural  sciences  and 
to  their  influence  in  philosophy.  Those  words  were  addressed  to 
the  Germans  in  1912,  but  they  referred  to  the  triumphs  of  the 
Germans  of  earlier  years.  Those  Germans  were  idealists.  They 
were  modest,  hardworking,  and  ixx)r.  Thousands  of  them  emi¬ 
grated  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  America  and  were  made 
welcome  in  this  country  as  cousins  from  whom  the  British  people 
could  learn  and  who,  in  return,  were  entitled  to  gentle  hospitality. 
Those  were  the  foundations  u[X)n  which  the  pioneers  of  modern 
Germany  built.  They  took  advantage  of  the  ancient  friendshii) 
between  the  two  countries.  What  was  originally  a  movement 
of  two  kindred  races  towards  common  ideals  was  utilised  as  an 
instrument  of  militarism,  and  year  by  year  German  tentacles 
gripped,  with  increasing  success,  the  vitals  of  British  life.  The 
awakening  came  in  August,  1914,  when  it  was  suddenly  discovered 
that  Prussianised  Germany  h*ad  gained  no  slight  measure  of 
control  over  British  social  life,  industry,  and  finance. 

What  had  happened  was  this;  The  new  Germany  -the  Gei- 
luany  created  by  Bismarck  and  made  mad  by  the  Kaiser  and  bis 
satellites,  vain,  egotistical,  and  materialistic — had  realised  the 
preferential  footing  which  she  enjoyed  in  this  country  in  virtue  of 
the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  Germanies  of  a  former  day,  and  had 
determined  to  profit  by  the  friendly  atmosphere  which  bad  been 

(1)  England  and  Germany.  (Williams  and  Norgate.) 
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created — the  easy  naturalisation  laws,  the  open  door  based  on  our 
Free  Trade  policy,  and  the  absence  of  insular  feeling  in  financial 
circles.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  appreciate  the  favourable  con¬ 
ditions  with  which  modern  Germany  found  herself  confronted 
unless  we  cast  our  eyes  back  over  the  past.  We  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  rush  of  the  war  the  relationship  of  former  years,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  attribute  the  German  invasion  and  all  that 
followed  from  it  to  an  extra  dose  of  folly  in  the  British  people. 
History,  and  particularly  the  history  of  Anglo-German  friendship 
and  co-operation,  supply  the  key  to  Germany’s  influence  in  our 
midst  and  throughout  the  Empire.  It  suggests  that  our  visitors 
were  somewhat  less  skilful  than  some  of  us  are  inclined  to  think, 
though  scheming  and  deceitful  beyond  words,  and  that  we  .were 
less  foolish  than  is  sometimes  declared. 

The  seeds  of  Anglo-German  friendship  were  sown  in  distant 
ages.  The  captivity  of  Hichard  the  Lion-Hearted  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  the  election  of  Hichard  of  Cornwall  as  King  of  the 
Romans  in  the  thirteenth;  the  apix)intment  of  Richard  III.  as 
Vicar  of  the  Empire  on  the  eve  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War ;  the 
importance  of  the  Steelyard  in  London  as  an  outix)st  of  Hansa 
commerce,^  a  commercial  experiment  which  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
forced  to  terminate ;  the  inspiration  which  English  reformers  drew 
from  the  teachings  of  Luther  and  Zwingli ;  and  the  vacillating 
interference  of  James  I.  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War ;  these  episodes 
ix)int  to  a  connection  between  the  two  lands  usually  political, 
sometimes  economic,  and  latterly  religious,  but  none  the  less  con¬ 
stant  if  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  centuries.  In  the  interval 
between  the  close  of  the  religious  wars  and  the  expansion  of 
Euroiwan  tx)litics  in  America  and  India,  that  is  to  say,  during 
the  growth  of  French  ascendancy  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Brandenburg — the  forerunner  of  Prussia,  which  was  in 
turn  the  creator  of  Germany — discovered  a  mutual  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  Holland  from  French  acquisitiveness  and  in  the 
protection  of  Protestantism  against  the  onslaughts  of  the  Host 
Christian  King.^  Throughout  these  long  years  Blnglishrnen  and 
Germans  found  that  they  had  much  in  common. 

(1)  Tlie  Haiise  merchants  settled  in  the  Steelyard  in  London  in  1250,  and 
e.xevcised  a  commanding  inlluence  on  the  city  life  and  commerce.  “It  was 
chiefly  through  their  enterprise  that  the  early  trade  of  London  was  developed.” 
(Knryr.Inpudta  Britannica.)  The  site  of  the  Steelyard  is  now  occupied  by 
Cannon  Street  railway  station.  The  merchants  enjoyed  for  many  years 
important  privileges,  against  which  British  traders  bitterly  complained.  “The 
Gnild-hall  of  the  Germans,”  with  its  pictures  by  Holbein,  was  one  of  the  sights 
of  London,  and  the  merchants  had  their  representatives  on  the  City  Corporation. 

(2)  Hntjiand  and  Germany,  1740-1914.  By  Dr.  Bernaddotte  Everly  Schmitt, 
a  beneficiary  of  the  Rhodes  Trust,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University,  and  now  a 
professor  of  the  Western  Reserve  liniversity,  Cleveland. 
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During  the  eighteenth  century  England  and  Hanover  possessed 
the  same  royal  house  ;  in  1714  George  I.,  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
ascended  the  British  throne.  He  remained  German  in  thought 
and  sympathy,  and  his  very  unfamiliarity  with  English  life  and 
institutions,  and  the  knowledge  that  his  coming  had  not  been 
welcome  to  many  leaders  of  British  society,  urged  him  to  extreme 
caution  in  dealing  with  the  internal  affairs  of  his  new  realm. 
His  ignorance  of  the  English  language  and  English  institutions 
and  politics  strengthened  the  force  of  Parliamentary  Government. 
Parliament  became  the  necessary  adjunct  to  a  throne  occupied 
by  a  king  w'ho  was,  at  once,  of  foreign  birth  and  foreign  sympathy, 
and  had  brought  wdth  him  to  this  country  foreign  morals  and 
customs,  wdiich  W'ere  by  no  means  popular.  If  he  was  to  stand 
w’ell  wuth  his  new  subjects,  it  w'as  essential  that  he  should  lean 
on  his  Ministers,  and  this  he  did.  His  tw'o  successors  on  the 
throne  were  also  essentially  German.  They  married  German 
wives,  and  maintained  close  relations  with  their  subjects  across 
the  North  Sea.  Under  the  three  Georges,  British  policy  came 
to  rest  on  two  considerations  :  the  possession  of  Hanover  by  the 
British  king,  and  the  determination  to  resist  French  domination 
in  Europe.  Other  events  conspired  to  bring  England  and  Germany 
together.  The  refusal  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  on  the  eve 
of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  to  defend  Hanover,  and  her  attempt 
to  form  an  alliance  with  Louis  XV.  is  merely  one  illustration 
of  the  conspiracy  of  fate.  “German  soldiers  were  repeatedly 
the  agents  of  British  expansion.  Thus,  Gibraltar  was  captured, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  British  Navy,  by  a  force  under 
Prince  George  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  English  battles  on  the 
Continent  were  fought  by  Hanoverians  or  other  German  troops 
in  English  pay,  and  in  the  War  of  the  American  Eevolution 
Hessians  w'ere  employed.  Before  the  War  there  had  been  an 
emigration  of  Germans  to  British  Colonies,  which  continued 
unabated  until  a  generation  ago ;  many  Germans  went  to 
England  itself,  and  rose  rapidly  in  the  business  world.”  ^ 
“England  and  its  dominions  have  wisely  honoured  and  welcomed 
these  men,  and  no  lists  of  notables  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  could  be  made  without  including  some  of  German  birth 
or  German  extraction.”  ^ 

Sustained  by  British  subsidies,  Prussia  played  a  great  part 
during  the  Bevolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Wars  which  devastated 
Europe  from  1793  until  1815.  Great  Britain  thought  mainly 
of  her  insular  security  and  the  preservation  of  her  Empire  in 
her  friendship  wdth  Germany,  but  that  fact  did  not  deprive  her 

(1)  England  and  Germany,  1740-1914. 

(2)  A  Friend  of  Germany — Why  Not?  By  Lady  Phillips. 
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action  of  results  advantageous  to  Germany  and  to  Europe 
generally.  “Without  her  subsidies  to  the  allied  Armies,  the 
pressure  exerted  by  Wellington’s  troops  in  Spain,  and  her 
resistance  to  the  Continental  System  which  impelled  Napoleon 
to  undertake  the  fatal  Eussian  campaign — above  all,  without 
the  example  of  her  steadfast  refusal  to  make  terms  with  the 
Corsican  adventurer,  Germany  to  this  day  might  have  been,  if 
not  a  province  of  France,  at  least  an  outpost  of  French  culture, 
a  travesty  of  race  and  national  honour.  German  historians, 
although  they  contend  that  Waterloo  was  won  by  Bliicher  and  his 
Prussians,  and  complain  of  England’s  refusal  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  to  allow  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  by  Prussia, 
recognise  the  debt  of  the  Continent  to  English  wealth  and  English 
stubbornness  from  1793  to  1815.  Englishmen  in  turn  have 
always  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  Prussia  in  1813.  Crushed, 
partitioned,  and  humiliated  after  the  catastrophe  of  Jena,  her 
people,  under  the  guidance  of  Stein,  Scharnhorst,  Gneisenau, 
and  Hardenberg,  had  risen  as  a  nation  in  arms  and  given  the 
world  an  inspiring  picture  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  great 
idea  and  a  lofty  purpose.”  ^ 

The  peace  of  1815  left  Britain,  though  exhausted,  the  least 
exhausted  of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  as  it  left  France  and  the 
Germanics  denuded  alike  of  men  and  money.  Britain  had  made 
war  over  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years  without  suffering  any 
considerable  depletion  of  her  man  power.  It  had  been  the  fixed 
policy  of  British  Governments  to  fight  with  ships  and  economic 
weapons,  and  to  pay  other  Powers  on  the  Continent  to  provide 
soldiers.  Of  those  Powers,  Prussia  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
Britain  had  seen  Europe  conquered  by  Napoleon ;  her  great  naval 
victory  at  Trafalgar  seemed  to  be  without  result  in  checking 
his  military  progress.  In  1808,  three  years  after  Nelson’s  death, 
the  Continent  was  under  his  heel.  “His  dominions  extended 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  Naples.  He  had  secured  at 
last  the  isolation  of  his  rival,  and  France,  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  combined  against  us.  Portugal  and  Sweden  had 
alone  refused  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  master.  An 
army  under  Junot  had  occupied  Lisbon,  and  the  Portuguese  fleet 
was  only  saved  from  the  grasp  of  Napoleon  by  its  employment 
to  convey  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Braganza  to  a 
haven  of  safety  in  Brazil.”  ^  For  six  more  weary  years  the  British 
people  were  to  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  enemy  almost 
unchallenged  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  But  at  last,  owing  in 
the  main  to  the  influence  of  British  sea  power,  the  end  came. 

(1)  England  and  Germany,  1740-1914. 

(2)  History  of  England  and  the  British  Empire.  By  Edgar  Sanderson. 
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England,  as  a  result  of  the  policy  which  she  had  pursued,  was 
the  only  nation  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  peace  which 
ensued.  Simultaneously  with  the  w’ar  there  had  gone  on  in  the 
United  Kingdom  a  great  industrial  revival,  due  to  the  advent 
of  steam  and  improved  methods  of  manufacture.  This  country 
in  1815  was  mistress  of  the  seas ;  she  had  inherited  a  great 
empire ;  she  realised  that  she  was  destined  to  become  tne 
workshop  of  the  world.  The  declaration  of  peace  found  the 
British  people,  though  suffering  from  food  shortage,  in  a  position 
to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  tranquillity  which  had  been 
purchased  at  so  heavy  a  price.  They  had  saved  Europe,  vindicated 
their  claim  to  command  the  seas,  and  they  alone  were  equipped 
with  coal  and  skilled  labour  to  build  up  a  great  export  trade.  It 
w'as  essential  that  the  peace  should  be  preserved.  British  political 
effort,  moreover,  w'as  concentrated  on  the  solution  of  a  number 
of  internal  social  problems,  the  aftermath  of  the  war,  to  the 
urgency  of  which  the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  of  1820,  the  Beforrn 
Bill  of  1832,  the  Poor  I^aw  of  1834,  and  the  Chartist  rising  of 
1838,  alt  bear  testimony.  The  country  was  more  interested  in 
curing  social  ills,  in  abolishing  slavery,  and  in  allaying  controversy 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  than  in  studying  and 
endeavouring  to  affect  the  conditions  existing  on  the  Continent. 
The  social  unrest  in  England,  due  to  the  industrial  revolution 
wdiich  was  in  progress,  made  the  peace  more  secure.  That 
constitutes  an  illustration  of  the  unexpected  effects  which  are 
sometimes  produced  in  the  family  of  nations.  The  French 
Revolution  had  given  the  monarchies  a  shock,  and  in  the  Courts 
of  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria  nervousness  was  felt  as  to  the 
stability  of  those  three  constitutions  in  view  of  political  and  social 
events  in  the  British  Isles. 

In  the  light  of  the  peace  movement,  which  has  recently  sprung 
into  vigorous  life  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  not 
uninteresting  to  recall  the  story  of  the  Holy  Alliance  which  was 
formed  in  1815.  Eleven  years  before  Alexander  I.  of  Russia 
had  suggested  a  “European  Confederation,”  wdiich,  among  other 
things,  wuis  to  support  “the  rights  of  humanity.”  But  it  w’as 
not  until  1815  that  something  resembling  a  concert  of  Europe 
was  created.  In  the  words  of  Metternich,  it  w’as  “a  combination 
for  the  preservation  of  everything  lawfully  existing.”  It  was 
really  intended  to  repress  the  spread  of  liberal  ideas  and  to 
buttress  the  great  Continental  Monarchies,  but  on  the  surface 
this  peace  movement  would  have  strongly  recommended  itself  to 
President  Wilson  and  to  others  who  believe  that  human  nature 
has  changed — that  is  the  belief  after  every  war — and  that, 
because  Europe  has  been  drenched  in  blood,  the  lions  and  lambs 
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aiuoDg  the  nations  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  lie  down  together 
in  peace  and  goodwill.  The  document,  which  w^as  signed  by  the 
Sovereigns  of  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  at  Paris  on 
September  26th,  1815,  contained  a  preamble  and  three  articles. 
The  preamble,  instinct  with  the  mysticism  that  possessed  the 
Czar,  declared  that,  impressed  by  the  successes  of  the  past  three 
years,  and  the  blessings  of  Providence  vouchsafed  to  them,  the 
Sovereigns  agreed  to  settle  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  Powers 
“upon  the  sublime  truths  which  the  Holy  Eeligion  of  our  Saviour 
teaches.”  They  proclaimed  their  ‘‘fixed  resolution,  both  in  the 
administration  of  their  respective  States,  and  in  their  political 
relations  with  every  other  Government,  to  take  for  their  sole 
guide  the  precepts  of  that  Holy  Eeligion,  namely,  the 
precepts  of  Justice,  Christian  Charity,  and  Peace.”  The 
first  Article,  ‘‘conformably  to  the  words  of  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  command  all  men  to  consider  each  other  as  brethren,” 
pledged  them  to  stand  ‘‘united  by  the  bonds  of  a  true  and  indis¬ 
soluble  fraternity  ”  ;  to  assist  each  other  ;  and  to  defend  ‘‘  Eeligion, 
Peace,  and  Justice.”  The  second  Article  declared  the  one  effec¬ 
tive  l)ond  between  Governments  to  be  reciprocal  service  as 
members  of  a  single  Christian  society.  The  signatories,  there¬ 
fore,  ‘‘looking  on  themselves  as  merely  delegated  by  Providence 
to  govern  three  branches  of  the  one  family,  namely,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Eussia,”  commended  their  peoples  ‘‘to  strengthen 
themselves  every  day  more  and  more  in  the  principles  and  exercise 
of  the  Duties  which  the  Divine  Saviour  has  taught  to  mankind.” 
The  third  Article  invited  the  Powers  ‘‘solemnly  to  avow  the 
sacred  [trinciples  which  have  dictated  this  Holy  Alliance.”  ^  That 
invitation  was  accepted  by  all  the  Powers  immediately  interested 
e.Kcept  the  Sultan,  the  Pope,  and  the  British  Prince  Eegent. 
The  Sultan’  was  not  invited  since  he  was  outside  ‘‘Christian 
society.”  The  Pope  had  no  liking  for  an  agreement  to  which  a 
Protestant  had  put  his  hand.  The  Prince  Eegent  excused  him¬ 
self,  urging  that  ‘‘the  forms  of  the  British  Constitution” 
precluded  him  from  ‘‘acceding  formally  to  it.” 

The  political  system  based  on  this  remarkable  document  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  1833.  During  those  years  the  German  States 
were  united,  but  united  only  in  name.  The  movement  towards 
a  liberal  federation  always  eluded  the  Germans.  The  only 
expression  of  common  sympathy  between  the  peoples  consisted  of 
the  Zollverein,  or  Customs  Union,  which  eventually  came  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  German  Federation,  led  by  Austria — a 
matter  of  Princes  and  not  of  peoples.  Europe  during  those  years 
remained  under  absolutist  rule,  and  British  foreign  policy  was 
(1)  A  Short  History  of  Europe.  By  Charles  Stanford  Terry. 
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couceriied  mainly  with  assisting,  without  coining  into  antagonism 
with  the  Holy  Alliance,  small  nationalities  to  work  out  free 
destinies,  and  with  consolidating  British  rule  in  India,  Canada, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Empire. 

British  statesmen  during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  regarded  official  Germany  with  indifference,  and  per¬ 
haps  looked  upon  Germans  themselves  with  a  certain  measure 
of  contempt.  They  were  dreamers  and  idealists,  who  had 
lamentably  failed  to  realise  their  ambitions,  which  at  that  time 
were  liberal  in  character.  The  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  wms  regarded  by  many  Englishmen 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  degradation,  and  one  of  the  sorrows 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  life  was  the  prejudice  which  existed  against 
the  Prince  Consort — a  singularly  wise  and  devoted  husband— 
among  some  sections  of  her  subjects  down  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  But  the  union  was  to  have  important  results  on  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries.  “The  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  Germanisation  of  Britain.  Notable 
Germans  were  more  or  less  openly  brought  to  this  country  by  those 
far-seeing  helpers  of  England,  Leopold  and  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
They  explored  unknown  lands  for  the  British  Empire,  founded 
colleges  of  music  and  chemistry,  schools  and  museums  of  art, 
studios  in  theology  ancient  and  modern,  improved  both  theatre 
and  drama,  extended  horticulture  and  assisted  to  make  Ivew 
Gardens  and  the  Herbarium  w^hat  they  are  and  have  been  to 
an  empire  in  which  economic  botany  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  not 
a  pretty  luxury  as  some  of  our  owm  homebred  statesmen  have 
imagined.  Glance  through  the  eminent  names  which  have 
become  famous  during  the  nineteenth  century  in  British,  Colonial, 
and  Imperial  history,  in  British  exploration,  biology,  metallurgy, 
painting,  music,  journalism,  banking,  law-making  and  expound¬ 
ing,  soldiering  and  seamanship,  and  note  how  many  are  of  recent 
or  immediate  extraction.”  ^ 

Queen  Victoria  naturally  regarded  the  movement  for  German 
unification  with  active  sympathy,  if  only  because  it  would  be  a 
counterpoise  to  France.  Her  sentiments  were  shared  by  few  of 
her  ministers,  whatever  may  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
nation.  The  British  people  at  this  period  prided  themselves  above 
all  on  being  prdhtisch.  They  were  concerned  with  trade,  which 
prospered  amazingly,  and  the  last  thing  they  desired  was  to 
become  involved  in  wars,  costly  in  life  and  treasure.  To 
Palmerston,  the  Germans  were  “damned  professors.”  He  con¬ 
sidered  them  of  small  importance  and  treated  the  German  Con¬ 
federation  in  a  maimer  little  removed  from  contempt.  When, 
(1)  Views  arid  Beviews.  By  Sir  Harry  Johnston. 
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in  1848,  the  Frankfurt  Assembly  acquired  a  fleet  to  defend 
Schleswig-Holstein  from  Denmark,  he  declared  that  the  German 
flag  had  no  status  in  international  law,  adding  that  British  cruisers 
might  treat  the  ships  of  the  North-German  Confederation  as 
“pirates.”  British  ministers,  in  fact,  were  well  content  to  leave 
Germany  to  achieve  her  own  salvation  without  official  encourage¬ 
ment  or  assistance,  so  long  as  their  ambitions  did  not  run  counter 
to  those  of  England.  Eeform  at  home  occupied  the  principal 
attention  of  the  Government  and  people,  and  they  desired  peace 
at  almost  any  price.  Palmerston,  who  so  long  dominated  British 
foreign  relations,  was  concerned  with  things  which  he  considered 
to  be  of  moment.  He  ‘‘raised  the  prestige  of  England  through¬ 
out  Europe  to  a  height  which  it  had  not  occupied  since  Waterloo,”  ^ 
but  he  did  so  without  embroiling  himself  in  a  European  war. 
Great  Britain  was  mainly  instrumental  in  freeing  Belgium,  in 
saving  Portugal  and  Spain  from  absolutism,  rescuing  Turkey 
from  Eussia  and  Egypt  from  France,  consolidating  British 
interests  in  China,  and  assisting  Italy  to  achieve  her  salvation. 
But  Germans,  who  also  had  their  struggle  for  union,  did  not 
concern  British  statesmen. 

In  the  early  ’sixties  it  seemed  as  though  Palmerston  were  about 
to  change  his  policy.  When  Prussia  was  casting  her  eyes  towards 
the  Danish  provinces  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  he  led  Denmark 
to  exi>ect  British  assistance  in  maintaining  her  claims.  He  was, 
however,  restrained  when  the  moment  for  action  came.  But 
Germany  never  forgave  him  for  his  threatening  words  and  earlier 
contemptuous  action.  In  fact,  he  appears  to  have  had  no  in¬ 
tention  of  hindering  German  unity  so  long  as  it  did  not  threaten 
to  upset  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  or  to  infringe  the  rights 
of  nationalities.  ‘‘We  should  have  no  objection,”  he  wrote  in 
1850,  “to  see  Prussia  take  the  first  place;  on  the  contrary,  a 
German  union  embracing  all  the  smaller  States,  wdth  Prussia  at 
its  head  and  an  alliance  with  Austria  as  a  separate  Power,  would 
have  been  a  very  good  Euroi^ean  arrangement.”  ^  The  British 
Foreign  Minister,  however,  had  no  idea  of  encouraging  the 
German  movement  on  Denmark,  wdiose  relations  with  this 
country  had  been  affected  by  the  recent  Eoyal  marriage ;  and 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events  who  can  doubt  but  that  he  was 
right?  “The  war  of  1864  was  one  of  the  great  cross-roads  of 
British  history,”  and  England  “took  the  wrong  turning.  The 
great  German  Chancellor  candidly  admitted  that  the  possession 
of  Kiel  and  a  strategic  canal  through  Holstein  were  two  of  the 
principal  objects  which  Prussia  had  when  she  drew  the  sword.  .  . 
A  war  which  should  have  left  Schleswdg-Holstein  in  the  hands  of 
(1)  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  (2)  Life  of  Palmerston 
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Denmark  would  have  been  exceedingly  advantageous,  economical, 
and  opportune  for  Great  Britain.”^ 

The  British  Government  failed  to  realise  that  a  new  Bower 
was  arising  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  the  person  of  Otto 
Bismarck.  He  had  become  the  first  minister  of  Prussia  in  1862. 
Supported  by  the  King,  he  immediately  set  to  work  to  strengthen 
the  Prussian  army,  determined  to  make  Prussia  independent  and 
powerful  with  its  help.  As  the  Prussian  Parliament  refused  to 
vote  the  large  sums  required,  he  pursued  his  course  for  years  with¬ 
out  a  Parliament  and  without  a  budget,  collecting  the  taxation  by 
force.^  He  aimed  high.  He  secretly  aspired  to  unite  all  the 
Teutonic  peoples  in  some  form  of  federation,  thrusting  Austria 
from  the  position  of  primacy  which  she  had  hitherto  occupied. 
He  was  wearied  of  the  many  pacific  measures  which  had  been 
taken  from  time  to  time  to  attain  real  German  unity,  and  he  took 
office  with  the  determination  to  achieve  his  purj)ose  by  a  policy 
of  “blood  and  iron.”  “The  world  is  governed  only  by  skill  and 
trickery,”  Frederick  the  Great  had  declared,  and  Bismarck  acted 
in  accordance  with  that  dictum.  He  proceeded  to  create  a  new 
Europe  in  the  interests  of  the  Germany  of  his  dream.  He  first 
won  the  friendship  of  Russia  in  1863  by  offering  to  help  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  Polish  revolt,  and  w'hen  the  time  came  to  seize  the 
Danish  duchies  he  prevailed  upon  Austria  to  come  to  his  assist¬ 
ance.  The  troops  of  the  two  countries  s[)eedily  overran  Schlesw’ig 
and  occupied  Jutland,  and  thus  the  foundations  w'ere  laid  of 
Germany  as  a  maritime  Power.  I’almcrston,  though  he  had 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  Denmark,  had  no  intention  of  inter¬ 
vening  when  he  found  that  Napoleon  refused  to  co-operate.  “The 
truth  is,”  he  wu'ote  to  Earl  Russell,  “that  to  enter  into  a  military 
contest  with  all  Germany  on  continental  ground  would  be  a 
serious  undertaking.  If  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  actively  co¬ 
operating  with  us,  our  twenty  thousand  men  ought  to  do  a  great 
deal ;  but  Austria  and  Prussia  would  bring  two  hundred  thousand 
or  three  hundred  thousand  into  the  field  and  wnuld  be  joined  by 
the  smaller  German  States.”  Bismarck,  whatever  he  might  have 
thought  of  the  |X)ssibility  of  British  intervention,  had  a  contempt 
for  British  diplomacy.  Eventually  Palmerston  himself  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  better  that  Schleswig-Holstein  should 
become  a  part  of  Prussia  rather  than  it  should  constitute  a  small 
German  State.  In  a  letter  to  Earl  Russell  he  revealed  his  view 
of  European  conditions. 

“Prussia,”  he  wrote,  “is  too  weak,  as  she  uow  is  ever  to  be  honest  or 
independent  in  her  action,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  future,  it  is  desirable 

(1)  German  Sea  Power.  Hurd  and  Castle. 

(2)  The  Foundations  of  Germany.  By  Ellis  Barker. 
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that  Germany,  in  the  aggregate,  should  be  strong,  in  order  to  control  those 
two  ambitious  and  aggressive  Powers,  France  and  Russia,  that  press  upon  her 
east  and  west.  As  to  Franco,  we  know  how  restless  and  aggressive  she  is, 
and  how  ready  to  break  loose  for  Belgium,  for  the  Rhino,  for  anything  she 
would  be  likely  to  get  without  too  great  an  exertion.  As  for  Russia,  she 
will,  in  due  time,  become  a  Power  almost  as  great  as  the  old  Roman 
Empire.  She  can  become  mistress  of  all  Asia,  except  British  India,  when- 
ever  she  chooses  to  take  it;  and  when  enlightened  arrangements  have  made 
her  revenues  proportionate  to  her  territory,  and  railways  have  abridged  dis¬ 
tances,  her  command  of  men  will  become  enormous,  her  pecuniary  means 
gigantic,  and  her  power  of  transporting  armies  over  great  distances  most 
formidable.  Germany  ought  to  be  strong  in  order  to  resist  Russian  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  a  strong  Prussia  is  essential  to  German  strength.” 

That  declaration  is  of  interest  as  an  indication  of  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  in  England  at  the  moment  when  Bismarck  was 
laying  his  plans  for  the  creation  of  the  German  Empire  as  we 
know  it  to-day. 

Bismarck  succeeded  in  the  first  stage  of  his  policy.  He  had  yet 
to  settle  accounts  with  Austria,  which  exhibited  irritation  in  face 
of  Prussia’s  success  against  Denmark,  and  supported  the  claim 
of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  to  the  Duchies  wdiich  Denmark  had 
renounced.  Austria  even  went  the  length  of  persuading  the  Diet 
to  send  a  federal  army  to  resist  Prussia’s  action  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  The  final  break  in  relations  between  the  two  countries 
occurred  within  two  years  of  the  Prusso-Danish  war.  Owing  to 
Austrian  influence,  Bismarck’s  scheme  for  summoning  a  National 
Parliament  to  revise  the  German  constitution  was  resisted,  and 
Prussia  forthwith  withdrew  from  the  Diet  and  declared  the  Con¬ 
federation  to  be  at  an  end.  The  wmr  opened  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  Prussia.  Bismarck  had  assured  himself  of  the 
neutrality  of  France,  and  Austria  could  look  for  no  assistance 
elsewhere,  for  Bismarck,  openly  professing  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  fight  Austria,  had  secretly  bound  himself  to  Italy  to  carry  out 
that  policy. 

The  Seven  Weeks’  War  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for 
Prussian  arms,  aided  by  the  newly  invented  needle-gun.  The 
result  was  a  triumph  for  German  militarism. 

“Ttie  complete  overthrow  of  Austria  came  with  the  shock  of  a  bewildering 
.surprise  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people.  Faith  in  the,  military 
strength  of  Austria  had  survived  even  the  evidence  of  Solferino.  English 
public  instructors  were  for  the  most  part  as  completely  agreed  about  the  utter 
incapacity  of  the  Prussians  for  the  business  of  war  as  if  nobody  had  ever 
heard  of  Frederick  the  Groat.  Not  many  days  before  Sadowa  a  leading 
London  new'spaper  had  a  description,  half  pitiful,  half  contemptuous,  of 
the  unfortunate  shopboys  and  young  mechanics,  of  whom  the  Prussian  Army 
was  understood  to  be  composed,  being  hurried  and  driven  along  to  the 
front  to  make  food  for  powder  for  the  well-trained  legions  of  Austria,  under 
the  command  of  the  irresistible  Benedek.”^ 


(1)  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 
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After  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  the  victorious  Prussians  marched 
on  Vienna,  and  the  Austrian  Government  yielded  to  superior  force 
and  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Prague  on  August  23rd.  Venetia 
and  the  East  of  Lombardy  were  surrendered  to  Italy,  the  German 
Confederation  w'as  dissolved,  and  a  new  North-German  Con¬ 
federation,  with  Prussia  as  its  head,  was  created,  Austria  being 
excluded ;  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  Hanover,  Schleswig-Holstein, 
Lauenburg,  became  provinces  of  Prussia. 

Thus  within  sixty  years  of  the  extinction  of  the  old  German 
Empire  under  the  heel  of  Napoleon,  a  new  German  Confederation 
came  into  being,  consisting  of  twenty-one  States.  Prussia  secured 
the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederation.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  by  separate  treaties,  obtained  command  of  the  armies 
of  Bavaria,  Wiirtcmberg,  and  Baden,  while  it  was  agreed  that 
the  army  of  Saxony,  which  had  fought  side  by  side  with  Austrian 
troops  in  the  late  w'ar,  should  pass  under  the  orders  of  Prussia  in 
case  of  war.  The  grand  consequence  of  the  Seven  Weeks’  War 
was  the  establishment  of  Prussia  as  the  leading  power  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  as  probably  the  chief  military  Power  in  Europe — 
a  position  hitherto  supposed  to  belong  to  France. 

The  Prussian  successes  in  the  w^ars  of  1864  and  1866  were 
regarded  in  France  with  great  jealousy.  They  had  conduced  to 
German  unity,  which  French  policy  had  always  striven  to  thwart, 
and  had  suddenly  raised  to  power  the  State  which  France,  under 
Napoleon  I.,  had  struck  down.  “  The  attitude  and  conduct  of  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  Government  towards  Prussia  became  restless, 
irritating  and  intrusive  ;  and  though  war  was  for  a  time  averted 
in  a  dispute  about  Luxemburg,  it  was  certain  that  a  struggle  for 
Continental  supremacy  was  not  far  distant.  During  this  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  map  of  Europe,  England  maintained  a  watch¬ 
ful  policy.”  ^  She  was  far  more  anxious  for  the  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  French  Emperor  than  she  w'as  nervous  of  the 
grow'ing  strength  of  Prussia,  and  the  traditional  relations  which 
had  frequently  existed  between  Britain  and  Austria  were  subject 
to  the  sympathy  of  English  Liberals  with  the  movement  for 
Italian  unity.  The  attitude  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  con¬ 
spired  to  assist  Bismarck  in  the  initial  stage  of  the  work  to 
which  he  had  set  his  hand.  France  was  the  English  bogey, 
and  Bismarck  did  nothing  to  lay  it  in  his  dealings  with 
England. 

Britain  remained  neutral  throughout  the  war.  Could  she  have 
intervened,  if  she  had  had  the  will  to  do  so,  to  save  France  from 
the  humiliation  imposed  upon  her  by  the  conqueror?  Light  is 
shed  on  the  condition  of  the  British  Army  at  the  moment  by  a 
(1)  Outlines  of  the  World’s  History.  By  Edgar  Sanderson. 
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letter  which  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  then  at 
the  War  Office,  on  July  16th,  1870. 

“If,  unhappily,  which  God  forbid,  we  have  to  act  in  this  war,  it  will  not 
1)6  with  six  months  nor  three  months,  nor  even  one  month’s  notice.  The 
real  question  is,  .supposing  an  urgent  call  of  honour  and  of  duty  in  an 
emergency  for  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men,  what  would  you  do?  What 
answer  would  the  military  authorities  make  to  this  question,  those  of  them 
especially  who  have  brains  rather  than  mere  position?  Have  you  no  fuller 
battalions  than  those  of  500  at  home  or  in  the  Mediterranean?  If  in  the 
latter,  should  they  not  be  brought  home?  Childers  seemed  to  offer  a  hand¬ 
some  subscription  of  marines,  and  that  the  artillery  would  count  for  much 
in  such  a  case  is  most  probable.  What  I  should  like  is  to  study  the  means 
of  sending  20,000  men  to  Antwerp  with  as  much  promptitude  as  at  the 
Trent  affair  we  sent  10,000  to  Canada.” 

Cardwell  replied  “with  a  certain  shrillness,”  and  remarked  that 
if  such  an  expedition  were  contemplated  “immediate  measures 
must  be  taken  to  increase  our  force.”  The  occasion  of  these 
inquiries  was  anxiety  at  the  position  of  Belgium.  When  Lord 
Stanley  was  at  the  Foreign  Office  the  neutrality  of  that  country 
was  the  subject  of  notes  which  passed  between  England,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  France  and  Prussia,  on  the  other.  The  British 
Government  had  been  made  uneasy  by  a  remark  by  Bismarck. 
Eeminded  that  the  inviolability  of  Belgium  w’as  guaranteed  by 
the  European  Powers,  he  replied  that  “A  guarantee  is  in  these 
days  of  little  value.”  Consequently,  when  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  seemed  inevitable,  the  British  Foreign  Office  bestirred  itself 
on  this  question.  The  Britisli  Government  let  it  be  known  that 
it  had  nothing  to  do  wdth  the  causes  of  the  cjuarrel  between 
Prussia  and  France,  since  neither  the  Parliament  nor  the  public 
sanctioned  an  armed  interference  on  either  side,  but  Belgium,  it 
was  added,  was  “a  dilTerent  question.”  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Govern¬ 
ment  w’as  in  general  agreement  wdth  the  policy  of  its  predecessor. 
The  Cabinet  met  on  July  30th,  1870,  specifically  to  consider  the 
position  of  Belgium.  England  proposed  a  treaty  to  Prussia  and 
France,  providing  that  if  the  armies  of  either  violated  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium,  Great  Britain  would  co-operate  with  the 
other  for  its  defence,  but  without  engaging  to  take  ])art  in  the 
general  operations  of  the  war.  The  treaty  was  to  hold  good  for 
twelve  months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Bismarck  came 
into  the  engagement.  France  after  the  battle  of  Worth  made  no 
difficulty,  and  the  instrument  was  signed  on  August  9th. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  Government  towards  the  belligerents 
left  both  nations  sore.  Just  as  Bismarck  said  England  ought  to 
have  prevented  the  w’ar,  Frenchmen  also  said  that  she  ought  to 
have  held  the  Emperor  back.^  Prussian  irritation  was  further 

(1)  Life  of  Gladstone.  By  John  Morley. 
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increased  by  the  refusal  of  the  British  authorities,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nations,  to  forbid  the  export  of  coal  and  horses 
to  France.  When  the  Battle  of  Sedan  had  been  lost,  M.  Thiers 
visited  England  and  had  several  long  conversations  with  Lord 
Granville,  the  Foreign  Minister.  He  had  consistently  opposed 
Napoleon’s  policy,  and  he  now  sought  to  save  his  country  from  its 
terrible  fate.  In  appealing  to  the  British  Government,  he  asked 
for  no  forcible  intervention,  but  lie  suggested  that  it  should  exert 
its  moral  influence  to  obtain  peace.  It  could  not  be  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country,  he  argued,  to  abdicate  her  position  as  a 
Great  Power.  Although  an  island  and  a  maritime  Power,  she 
belonged  to  Europe.  In  former  times  she  had  shown  the  interest 
she  took  in  the  balance  of  power.  It  was  not  to  the  interest  of 
England,  M.  Thiers  urged,  that  a  dishonourable  peace  should 
be  patched  up  which  would  leave  France  weak  and  irritable, 
unable  to  assist  Great  Britain,  but  ready  on  every  occasion  to 
recover  her  lost  prestige.  If  England  would  only  take  the  lead, 
all  neutral  nations  would  follow,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Prussia  to  withstand  the  moral  force  of  public  opinion  in  favour 
of  humanity  and  the  balance  of  European  power. ^  M.  Thiers’ 
mission  came  to  nothing.  The  British  Government  knew  nothing 
of  the  Ems  telegram,  and  was  impressed  by  the  swashbuckling 
policy  for  which  Napoleon  had  been  responsible  for  so  many 
anxious  years.  The  thoughts  of  most  knowledgable  Englishmen 
at  the  moment  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  : — 

“Wonder  rises  to  its  climax  when  we  remember  that  this  feverish  deter¬ 
mination  to  force  a  quarrel  was  associated  with  a  firm  belief  in  the  hish 
preparations  and  military  superiority  of  the  French  forces,  the  comj)arative 
inferiority  of  the  Germans,  the  indisposition  of  the  smaller  State.s  to  give 
aid  to  Prussia,  and  even  the  readiness  of  Austria,  with  which  from  his  long 
residence  at  Vienna  the  Due  de  Gramont  supposed  himself  to  be  thoroughlv 
acquainted,  to  appear  in  arms  as  the  Ally  of  France.  It  too  soon  appeared 
that,  as  the  advisers  of  the  Emperor  knew  nothing  of  public  rights  and 
nothing  of  the  defence  of  Europe,  so  they  knew  nothing  about  Austria  and 
the  mind  of  the  German  States,  and  less  than  nothing  about  the  Prussian 
army,  and  even  their  own.’’^ 

What  was  the  attitude  of  Englishmen  generally,  apart  from 
the  official  view  of  the  Government,  towards  this  struggle,  which 
was  really  a  conflict  for  European  ascendency,  although  at  that 
time  the  influence  which  the  war  was  to  have  upon  European 
history  was  not  appreciated?  We  possess  a  reflection  of  British 
views  in  the  statements  of  a  contemporary  historian,  if  a  popular 
historian,  written  sixteen  years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
“The  sympathies  of  English  people  generally  were  at  first  almost 

(1)  Life  of  Lord  Grtinville. 

(2)  Gleaning.*.  By  W.  E.  Gladstene. 
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arltogether  with  Prussia.  The  policy  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
had  seemed  so  gross  and  outrageous  that  the  public  voice 
applauded  the  resistance  of  Germany  to  his  attempted  dictation.^ 
Jjut  when  the  Empire  fell,  feelings  suddenly  changed.  It  was 
the  common  idea  that  the  Prussians  ought  to  have  been  content 
with  Sedan  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Bonapartist 
Empire,  and  have  made  generous  terms  with  the  Eepublic.”^ 
The  British  people,  not  excluding  the  Irish,  were  moved  to 
sympathy  by  the  ruthlessness  of  Prussia,  then  besieging  Paris. 
Great  popular  meetings  w'ere  held  in  Trafalgar  Square  and 
throughout  the  country  to  express  their  feelings  tow'ards  the 
FienL-li.  In  some  quarters  it  was  proposed  that  England  should 
intervene.  The  action  of  Eussia,  egged  on  by  Bismarck,  in  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Black  Sea  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  involved 
England  in  a  controversy  wdiich  was  thought  to  affect  her  interests 
more  nearly.  Then  came  the  demand  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Alabama  Claim. 
Probably  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  ihc  conflict  of  interests,  realised  that  the  Franco-Prussian  w'ar 
signalised  the  end  of  one  period  of  European  history  and  the 
beginning  of  another. 

Confronted  with  a  new  situation,  England  stood  politically 
isolated  and  weaker  probably  in  influence  than  at  any  time  during 
the  previous  fifty  years.  She  was  rich  and  prosperous  and  w'ell 
contented.  The  nation  had  no  conception  that  in  standing  aside 
during  the  German  wars  against  Denmark,  Austria  and  France  it 
had  forfeited  its  place  as  a  Great  Pow'er,  and  sown  the  seeds  of  a 
catastrophe  greater  than  any  before  which  had  afflicted  the  world. 
Disraeli  attempted  to  find  consolation  by  claiming  that  “the 
abstention  of  England  from  any  unnecessary  interference  in  the 
art'airs  of  Europe  is  a  consequence  not  of  her  declining  power,  but 
of  her  increasing  strength.  England  is  no  longer  a  mere 
Euro))ean  Pow'er.  She  is  the  metropolis  of  a  great  maritime 
empire  extending  to  the  boundaries  of  the  furthest  ocean.” 
Nevertheless  a  new  force  had  risen  in  Europe.  The  Germanies 
had  gone  and  a  German  Empire  had  been  created,  with  a  states¬ 
man  at  its  head,  absolute  master  of  its  destinies. 

Archibald  Hurd. 

(1)  The  ostensible  cause  of  the  war,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  the  candidature 
of  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  a  relative  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Bismarck  encouraged  the  project  in  order  to  embarrass 
France.  Napoleon  entered  a  caveat,  and  Leopold  withdrew  his  consent.  The 
French  Emperor  insisted  on  a  pledge  from  the  King  of  Prussia  that  a  Hohen- 
zollern  candidature  should  never  be  revived.  Then  came  the  forged  Ems 
telegram  and  the  war. 

(2)  Hixtory  of  Our  Own  Times. 
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It  is  an  impressive  fact  that  each  of  tlie  great  wars  in  which 
England  has  been  engaged  was  terminated  by  a  disappointing 
treaty  of  peace.  By  disappointing  I  mean  that  either  the  treaty 
failed  to  secure  the  ostensible  object  of  the  war,  or  that  it  bestowed 
a  ludicrously  inadequate  reward  upon  the  victor.  During  the  last 
tvro  centuries  England  has  won  four  great  wars,  three  against 
France,  and  one  against  Eussia.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  closed 
in  1713  the  war  which  was  waged  for  more  than  ten  years  by 
England  and  the  Grand  Alliance  against  France  and  Spain  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  Philip  of  Anjou  (Louis  XIV. ’s  grandson) 
from  the  throne  of  Spain  and  giving  it  to  the  German  candidate  of 
the  Emperor.  Marlborough  and  Eugene  beat  France  to  the 
ground.  Yet  after  a  w'ar  of  which  everyone  was  proud,  Bolmg- 
broke  made  a  peace  of  which  everyone  was  ashamed.  Philip 
remained  upon  the  throne  of  Spain  ;  the  Emperor  was  thrown 
over,  with  his  train  of  German  kinglets  ;  the  Dutch  were  betrayed ; 
and  all  thal  Great  Britain  got,  as  the  fruit  of  Eamillies,  Mal- 
plaquet,  and  Blenheim,  was  a  contract  with  Spain  to  carry  slaves 
to  the  West  Indian  plantations. 

In  1756  the  quarrel  between  England  and  France  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  new  world  came  to  a  head.  The  combatants  in 
the  Seven  Years’  War  were  England  and  Prussia  against  France 
and  Austria,  with  Spain  added  in  the  last  three  years.  Prussia 
and  Austria  had  their  own  quarrels  to  settle  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  European  war  was  left  pretty  much  to  them,  a  large 
subsidy  to  Frederick  being  England’s  contribution.  The  real 
struggle  was  between  France  and  England  for  the  possession  of 
India  and  Canada.  Clive,  assisted  by  Coote,  Lawrence,  and 
Watson,  drove  the  French  out  of  India.  Wolfe,  Townshend,  and 
Amherst  smashed  the  French  in  Canada.  Haw'ke  swept  the 
Channel  :  Boscawen  commanded  the  Mediterranean ;  Saunders 
bombarded  Quebec ;  the  Spanish  and  French  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  were  captured.  It  was  impossible  for  Lord  Bute  to  restore 
India  and  Canada  to  France ;  even  he  dared  not  do  that.  But  by 
the  Treaty  of  1763  all  the  West  Indian  islands,  Guaree,  Guade¬ 
loupe,  St.  Lucia,  Havannah,  Martinique,  Manila,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  fishery  rights  in  Newfoundland  were  restored  to  France 
and  Spain  without  any  equivalent,  except  Minorca  (which  would 
have  been  retaken  in  any  event),  while  Frederick,  who  was  at 
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tlie  zenith  of  his  career  and  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  an 
alliance  with  Eussia,  was  cynically  abandoned.  The  genius  of 
Pitt,  Clive,  and  Wolfe  was  crowned  with  Minorca!  The  peace 
was  so  bad  that  it  could  only  be  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons  by  intimidation  and  bribery.  Headers  of  Walpole  and 
Macaulay  are  familiar  with  the  transaction.  All  who  dared  to 
murmur  against  the  peace  w^ere  turned  out  of  their  offices,  together 
with  their  relatives  and  dependents,  the  proscription  extending 
from  lords-lieutenant  and  privy  councillors  to  doorkeepers,  tide- 
waiters  and  gangers.  Henry  Fox  turned  the  Pay  Office  into  a 
shop  for  the  purchase  of  members’  votes.  Twenty-five  thousand 
punds  were  paid  away  in  one  day.  The  Secret  Service  Fimd 
amounted  to  T71,000  for  that  year,  and  the  price  of  a  parliament- 
man  sank  as  low  as  ^200.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  carried 
triumphantly  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  But  though 
Bute  could  buy  the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  not  buy  public 
opinion.  When  he  went  to  dine  at  the  Guildhall  he  was  hooted, 
and  his  carriage  pelted  with  mud  and  stones.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  as  plenipotentiary  signed  the  treaty  in  Paris,  was 
accused  by  “Junius”  of  having  sold  his  country.  Bute  w^as 
obliged  to  retire  immediately  under  such  a  storm  of  obloquy  as 
never  before  assailed  any  Prime  Minister. 

The  third  French  war  was  finished  at  Waterloo  in  1815. 
Surely,  it  will  be  exclaimed,  here  was  a  complete  triumph,  and  a 
tinal  and  satisfactory  treaty  of  peace  !  It  is  true  that  Buonaparte 
surrendered  himself  into  our  hands,  and  ceased  to  trouble  the 
world.  But  the  settlement  of  1815  was  one  of  the  shortest-lived 
treaties  ever  signed,  and  failed,  almost  ludicrously,  to  secure  its 
objects.  “Legitimacy  ”  was  the  motto  on  the  banner  of  the  Allies. 
The  object  of  the  war  was  to  restore  to  the  throne  of  France  its 
lawful  sovereign.  The  two  main  facts  of  the  peace  of  1815  were 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  creation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  Fifteen  years  after  the  event  (1830) 
the  legitimate  Bourbons  were  deposed  by  the  people  of  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  ceased  to  exist,  being 
split  up  into  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  Eighteen 
years  later  (1848)  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons  was  put 
“down  and  out”  by  the  French,  and  Louis  Najxileon  enthroned 
in  its  place.  So  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  actually  lived  to 
see  the  restoration  of  the  nephew  of  the  usurper  whom  he  ha& 
spent  his  life  in  destroying !  So  much  for  the  Waterloo 
settlement. 

The  fourth  important  war  undertaken  by  Great  Britain — 
though  child’s  play  compared  with  the  French  wars — was  begun 
in  1854  in  alliance  with  the  new  French  Emperor,  and  was  fought 
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against  Eussia  in  the  Crimean  peninsula.  There  never  was  a 
more  unsatisfactory  war  than  the  Crimean,  in  its  beginning,  its 
middle,  and  its  end.  We  drifted  into  it,  and  we  drifted  out  of  it. 
It  was  muddle  and  misery  and  recrimination  for  two  years. 
Inkerman,  Alma,  and  Sevastopol  were  splendid  reading,  but  they 
achieved  little.  Our  French  ally  grew  tired  of  the  war  after  two 
years — there  really  was  “nothing  in  it”  for  France — and  in  1856 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed.  The  objects  of  the  war  had  been 
to  weaken  Eussia  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  'Ulie  really  important  clause  in  the  treaty  was  that 
which  forbade  Eussia  to  put  ships  of  war  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Fifteen  years  later,  in  1871,  tiie  Eussian  Government  denouneed 
that  clause,  and  ttie  armoured  ships  of  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
apt>eared  upon  the  Euxine.  Eight  years  later  again  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  made  mincemeat  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

I  am  afraid  that  nobody  reads  history  nowadays,  which  is  stupid, 
for  “experience  maketh  more  prophets  than  revelation.”  But 
the  historical  treaties,  which  I  have  cited,  are  well  worth  regard¬ 
ing  at  the  present  hour  as  guide-txists  and  warnings.  They  are  not 
so  discouraging  as  they  may  appear,  because  the  objects  of  a  war 
may  be  achieved  without  being  embodied  in  a  treaty.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Although 
Philip  was  left  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  the  victories  of  Marlborough 
had  done  their  work  in  ruining  and  humbling  France.  Indeed, 
Bolingbroke  was  right  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  in  1713  :  it  was 
his  manner  of  making  peace  that  was  disgraceful.  England  and 
the  members  of  the  Grand  Alliance  had  bound  themselves  not  !o 
make  a  scjiarate  and  secret  [reace  with  I'rance,  just  as  the  Entente 
Allies  have  done  to-day.  Bolingbroke  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  dish 
the  Whigs  and  to  crown  his  own  brow  with  laurel,  that  he  broke 
this  solemn  compact  and  sent  secretly  to  olfer  peace  to  France. 
Having  taken  the  hrst  step  in  dishonour,  he  was,  of  course,  bound 
to  accept  any  terms  which  Bhance  chose  to  olfer,  though  he  did 
succeed  (a  lower  depth  of  meanness)  in  getting  some  commercial 
advantages  denied  to  the  Dutch.  The  wliole  thing  was  a  fiasco. 
The  commercial  treaty  was  rejected;  Bolingbroke  fled,  and  the 
Tories  were  excluded  from  po\ver  for  half  a  century.  There  is  little 
danger  of  any  of  the  Entente  Allies  making  a  secret  and  separate 
peace ;  public  opinion  in  Europe  is  too  powerful.  There  is  no 
danger  of  Great  Britain’s  Ministers  making  a  secret  treaty.  But 
there  is,  and  always  must  be,  the  danger  of  an  ambitious  Minister 
sacrificing  his  country  to  his  own  thirst  for  glory  or  desire  to  dish 
his  opponents.  The  race  of  Bolingbrokes  still  lives,  under  various 
and  more  plebeian  names  than  St.  John. 
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Very  much  the  same  moral  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  Treaty  of 
1763.  The  real  objects  of  the  war  were  obtained  by  the  conquests 
of  Clive  and  Wolfe.  The  actual  terms  of  the  treaty  were  peace-at- 
any-price  conditions,  because  the  Court  w^as  determined  to  get  rid 
of  Pitt.  Just  as  jealousy  of  Marlborough  had  got  such  a  lodgment 
in  Bolingbroke’s  mind  that  he  offered  peace  to  de  Torcy,  so 
an  insane  jealousy  of  Pitt’s  genius  and  popularity  drove  the 
Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  and  her  tool  Bute  to  the  feet  of 
Choiseul.  The  Court  of  1760  w^as  cursed  with  that  greatest  of  all 
dangers,  a  Queen  or  Princess  mother.  When  the  young  king  and 
his  bride  drove  into  the  City  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  they 
were  almost  unnoticed.  All  eyes  and  all  hands  were  given  to  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  people  clung  to  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  shook  hands 
with  his  footmen,  and  kissed  his  horses.  The  boy  and  his  mother 
never  forgot  or  forgave  the  insult ;  to  Royalty  a  personal  affront  is 
w'orse  than  a  declaration  of  war.  When  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  bought,  when  the  Newcastle  Whigs  had  been  swept  out 
of  their  posts,  and  when  Pitt  himself  had  been  silenced  by  a 
peerage  for  his  wife  and  a  pension  for  his  family,  the  German 
woman  behind  the  throne  exclaimed,  “Now  at  last  my  son  is  really 
king !  ”  Here  we  have  the  nation  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  victory 
by  the  jealousy  of  a  Royal  mother ;  and  here  we  have  a  great 
statesman  bargaining  away  his  power  for  a  title  and  £3,000  a 
year — for  Pitt  might  have  defeated  the  treaty  if  he  had  exerted 
himself.  Oh,  but  these  are  eighteenth-century  scandals,  and  have 
no  application  to  the  politics  of  to-day  !  Is  that  quite  so?  Is 
petticoat  influence  in  the  highest  quarters  a  thing  quite  unknown  ? 
Have  Royal  aunts  and  Royal  mothers  ceased  to  exist?  In  times  of 
peace  the  political  influence  of  Royal  families  (outside  of  Germany 
and  Austria)  is  small  and  quite  innocuous.  But  in  times  like  these 
the  underplay  of  royal  families  is  a  danger  to  be  watched. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  peace  of  Waterloo  is  a 
different  one,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  jealousies  of  statesmen 
or  stateswomen.  The  settlement  of  1815  was  fragile,  because  the 
victorious  Allies,  under  the  leadership  of  Great  Britain,  sought 
to  impose  upon  the  vanquished  foreigner  a  particular  form  of 
domestic  government.  We  saw  then,  as  we  see  now’,  that  a  w’eak 
Belgium  and  an  exposed  Holland  were  a  danger  to  the  peace  of 
Europe.  And  so,  without  finding  out  the  wishes  of  the  peoples 
concerned,  we  tried  the  experiment  of  uniting  politically  a  violently 
Catholic  with  a  violently  Protestant  country.  The  experiment 
failed,  as  it  has  failed  in  Canada  and  in  Ireland,  and  had  to  be 
undone.  We  made  a  still  greater  blunder  in  dealing  with  France. 
The  Allies  chose  to  assume  that  the  French  people  were  panting 
for  the  restoration  of  their  old  line  of  kings,  forgetting  that  the 
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old  aristocracy,  who  were  the  supporters  of  the  ancient  regime, 
were  for  the  most  part  killed  or  ruined  by  the  revolution.  We 
made  the  very  mistake  which  a  century  earlier  Louis  XIV. 
made  when  he  proclaimed  the  Pretender  James  111.  The 
English  people  were  not  at  that  time  quite  sure  whether  they 
wanted  a  Stuart  or  a  Guelph  king ;  but  they  were  quite  sure 
that  they  did  not  want  a  king  chosen  by  Louis  XIV.  It 
was  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Allies,  particularly  of  England, 
to  force  the  Bourbons  on  France,  that  inspired  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  revolutionary  ragamuffins  and  made  Buonaparte 
Emperor.  Thus  the  war  was  prolonged  for  years  by  the  Allies’ 
adoption  of  legitimacy  as  their  watchword.  By  1815  the  French 
were  thoroughly  tired  of  Imperialism  ;  and  had  the  Allies  left  the 
nation  to  settle  their  own  form  of  government,  it  is  probable  that 
France  w'ould  have  been  spared  the  revolutions  of  1830,  1848, 
1851,  and  1871.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  w'e  do  not  repeat  the  errors 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  George  111.  by  assuming  to  dictate  to  the 
nations  of  Central  Europe  their  domestic  constitutions.  There  is 
a  certain  party  in  the  Governments  and  the  newspapers  of  the 
Entente  which  proclaims  d  haute  voix  that  no  peace  should  be 
made  with  the  Emperors,  and  no  negotiations  ojx'ned  until  the 
absolute  constitutions  of  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary  are 
replaced  by  republics  or  limited  monarchies.  Xo  greater  blunder 
could  be  committed.  If  the  German  {peoples  choose  to  continue 
in  submission  to  the  vulgar  and  insolent  tyranny  of  the  half-crazy 
Hohenzollerns,  and  if  the  agglomeration  of  races  in  the  Austrian 
Empire  prefer  to  remain  under  the  rule  of  the  feeble,  vicious, 
priest-ridden  Habsburgs,  it  is  their  afl'air,  not  ours.  It  is  not 
easy  to  change  the  mental  or  physical  habits  of  large  groups  of 
mankind  in  two  or  three  years.  But  war  is  a  stern  and  quick 
schoolmaster.  As  soon  as  the  fear  of  invasion,  of  physical  violence, 
is  removed,  and  the  terrible  price  of  military  absolutism  is  realised 
by  nations  not  deficient  in  knowledge  or  intelligence,  the  two 
Emperors  will  probably  be  either  cashiered,  or  transformed  into 
monarchs  “limited  and  reduced.”  Bapid  and  decisive  military 
success  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  such  a  system  as  the 
German  Empire.  After  all,  white  men  are  pretty  much  alike  in 
their  tastes,  whatever  their  language.  Germans  cannot  really 
enjoy  being  hit  in  the  face  by  sergeants  on  parade,  or  being  made 
to  swallow  their  dirty  socks,  or  to  carry  an  officer’s  bath-water  up 
barrack  stairs  in  liqueur  glasses.  The  pot-bellied  bourgeois  can¬ 
not  really  like  spending  the  winter  in  the  trenches  amongst  the 
rats  and  mice,  whilst  the  health  of  his  wife  and  children  is  being 
ruined  by  war  rations.  These  things  may  be  endured — have  been 
endured  and  will  be — in  the  hope  of  splendid  conquests,  of  triumph 
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over  the  hated  foe,  of  plunder,  small  and  immediate,  or  vast  and 
visionary.  But  if  the  conquests  do  not  come,  and  only  crushing 
taxes  and  the  memory  of  unspeakable  hardships  remain,  how  long 
will  the  system  endure?  A  redistribution  of  seats  on  the  basis 
of  ixjpulation  would  return  a  large  Socialist  majority  to  the  Eeichs- 
tag,  and  the  German  Government  can  hardly  avoid  such  a  re¬ 
distribution  of  political  power  after  the  war.  There  is  only  one 
|)olicy  that  may  possibly  save  the  Imperial  dynasties  of  Central 
Europe,  namely,  the  proclamation  by  the  Entente  Allies  of  an 
intention  to  depose  them.  Such  a  declaration  can  have  no  other 
ell'ect  than  to  rally  all  parties  to  the  support  of  their  Emperors, 
and  would  be  a  wanton  prolongation  of  the  war. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  in 
1856  wound  up  the  Crimean  War,  is  the  folly  of  trying  to 
bind  a  great  Powder  by  restrictions  on  paper.  Russia  bound 
herself  in  1856  not  to  put  men-of-war  into  the  Black  Sea.  But 
in  1870,  when  war  had  broken  out  between  France  and  Prussia, 
and  Great  Britain  was  known  to  be  quite  unprepared,  Prince 
Gortchakow  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Powers  declaring  that 
“the  Tsar  could  no  longer  consider  himself  bound  to  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  in  so  far  as  these  limit  his  rights 
of  sovereignty  in  the  Black  Sea.”  England  protested  vigorously 
against  this  violation  of  a  treaty.  A  conference  of  the  signatory 
Powers  met  in  London ;  but  as  France  and  Prussia  were  at  war, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  not  go  to 
war,  the  Russian  Minister  had  little  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
al)rogation  of  the  obnoxious  clause.  Russia  did  not  exactly 
declare  that  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  “  a  scrap  of  paper,” 
or  talk  about  the  law  of  necessity.  But  Russia  denounced 
a  clause  in  a  treaty  at  a  time  when  one  of  the  three  signa¬ 
tories  was  engaged  in  war.  Prince  GortcFakow  was  too  clever 
to  tear  up  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  throw  it  in  Glad¬ 
stone’s  face ;  but  what  he  said  and  did  at  the  Conference  of 
London  came  to  the  same  thing,  and  was  so  understood  by  the 
British  people,  and  by  Europe.  With  that  quaint  cynicism  which 
makes  his  “Table  Talk”  one  of  the  most  agreeable  books  in 
the  world,  Selden  declares  that  all  treaties  and  contracts  are  of  this 
friable  nature.  “Lady  Kent  articled  with  Sir  Edward  Herbert 
that  he  should  come  to  her  when  she  sent  for  him,  and  stay  with 
her  as  long  as  she  would  have  him,  to  which  he  set  his  hand ; 
then  he  articled  with  her.  That  he  should  go  away  when  he 
pleased,  and  stay  as  long  as  he  pleased,  to  which  she  set  her 
hand.  This  is  the  epitome  of  all  the  contracts  in  the  world,  betwixt 
man  and  man,  betwixt  Prince  and  subject,  they  keep  them  as 
long  as  they  like  them,  and  no  longer.”  After  the  events  of  the 
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last  two  and  a  half  years  it  hardly  needs  a  Selden  or  a  Gortchakow 
to  teach  us  this  lesson.  Whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
w’hich  will  wind  up  this  war,  our  statesmen  and  diplomatists  do  not 
require  to  be  warned  against  trusting  to  the  written  promise  or 
guarantee  of  Germany. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  four  treaties  of  peace,  which 
ended  the  great  wars  in  wdiich  this  country  has  been  engaged,  it 
would  appear  that  there  are  four  dangers  to  be  avoided.  There  is 
the  danger  of  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  statesmen  ;  the  danger 
of  Eoyal  intrigues,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  female  members 
of  Eoyal  families  ;  the  danger  of  interfering  in  the  domestic  politics 
of  other  nations ;  and  the  danger  of  trusting  to  paper  guarantees. 
The  present  war  is  like  no  other  that  has  ever  been  w^aged ;  and  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  first  two  dangers  are  less  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  than  formerly.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  ambition  of  a  Bolingbroke  or  the  jealousy  of  a  Bute 
making  a  bad  peace,  or  that  the  intrigues  of  a  Eoyal  family  might 
not  secretly  modify  ^the  terms.  But  the  risk  of  either  of  these 
sinister  influences  is  much  less  than  it  used  to  be,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  settlement  wdll  have  to  be  made  in  public.  When 
tw'elve  nations,  not  tw'elve  professional  armies,  are  in  the  field, 
and  wdien  every  move  in  their  operations  is  not  only  watched  by 
millions  of  eyes,  but  chronicled  in  thousands  of  newspapers,  secret 
diplomacy  is  very  difiicult.  Any  statesman  or  any  nation  which 
now  broke  aw^ay  and  tried  to  make  a  separate  peace  (except  under 
pressure  of  hunger  or  defeat  in  the  field)  w^ould  be  sunk  in  a  storm 
of  obloquy  which  no  modern  statesman  or  nation  would  care  to 
face.  The  searchlight  of  modern  journalism  makes  even  that 
subtlest  of  influences,  Eoyal  relationship,  less  of  a  danger  than 
formerly,  but  it  is  not  altogether  negligible.  The  last  two  dangers 
— that  of  seeking  to  impose  a  particular  form  of  government  on  the 
enemy,  and  that  of  trusting  to  elaborate  arrangements  on  paper — 
are  perfectly  appreciated  by  the  Entente  Allies. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  President  Wilson  the  Entente  Allies  have 
expressed  in  terms  of  territories,  not  of  principles,  the  preliminary 
conditions  of  peace.  In  other  words,  they  have  declared  their 
resolution  to  take  their  rei)aration  for  the  past  and  their  security 
for  the  future  in  the  form  of  territories,  instead  of  paper.  The 
paper  of  the  Central  Empires  is  no  longer  negotiable  at  any 
discount.  To  place  this  resolution  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  Mr.  Balfour,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has 
addressed  a  masterly  despatch  to  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Washington.  This  document  is  Mr.  Balfour’s  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment,  being  marked  by  a  clarity  of  style  not  alw^ays  observed 
in  his  writings  and  speeches,  and  free  from  those  faults  of  taste. 
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which  too  often  disfigure  the  words  of  statesmen  during  a 
passionate  war.  There  are  no  insincere  professions,  no  boastings 
or  threats,  no  blasphemous  cant  about  God  or  Christianity. 
Mr.  Balfour  expressly  disclaims  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  to  impose  a  particular  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  upon  the  peoples  of  Central  Europe.  But  he  does  lay 
down,  as  one  of  three  conditions  of  a  durable  peace,  that  “the 
aggressive  aims  and  unscrupulous  methods  of  the  Central 
Powers  should  fall  into  disrepute  among  their  own  peoples.” 
That  is  to  say,  the  German  peoples  must  be  made  to 
realise  that  blackguardism  is  morally  and  financially  ruinous.  A 
second  condition  is  “the  removal  or  weakening  of  the  existing 
causes  of  international  unrest.”  This  is  a  summing-up  of  the 
case  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  European  map  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  resident  nationalities,  and  will  prove  to  be 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  settlement.  For,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  restoration  to  France  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  the  cession 
to  Kussia  of  Constantinople,  I  take  it  that  the  Kaiser  would 
accept  the  terms  offered.  After  forty  years  of  Germanisation, 
i.e.,  expropriation  of  French  families,  is  it  certain  that  the 
majority  of  the  residents  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  wish  to  return 
to  P’rance?  As  for  Constantinople,  Mr.  Balfour  explains  with 
great  historical  tact  how  it  is  that  Great  Britain  has  abandoned 
the  policy  of  Palmerston  and  Beaconsfield  in  the  East,  and 
accepted  Gladstone’s  “bag  and  baggage”  policy.  The  Sultan  of 
Turkey  has  proved  to  be  inaccessible  to  reason  and  irreclaimable 
by  experience.  The  modern  Turk,  though  he  may  wear  trousers 
and  a  frock  coat,  is  just  as  much  a  barbarian  as  the  Old  Turk, 
with  the  difference  that  he  has  become  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Kaiser.  Great  Britain  has  therefore  been  obliged 
to  substitute  “expulsion  from  Pnirope”  for  “the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.”  The  third  and  obvious  con¬ 
dition  of  a  durable  peace  is  the  creation  of  a  physical  sanction. 
The  moment  that  the  sentence  of  “guilty”  is  pronounced  by  the 
foreman  of  the  jury,  the  hands  of  two  warders  are  laid  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  criminal,  and  after  the  passing  of  sentence 
he  is  marched  off  to  the  cells.  Until  and  unless  the  civilised 
Powers  can  devise  some  physical  sanction  for  their  decrees,  con¬ 
ferences,  conventions,  and  treaties  will  remain  records  of  futility, 
to  be  respected  as  long  as  the  stronger  likes  and  no  longer. 

Arthur  A.  B.aumann. 
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Onk  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  to  be  accomplished  by  every  war 
student  is  that  of  visualising  the  various  events  in  progress,  and 
the  different  peace  suggestions  and  hints  which  are  thrown  out  in 
their  proper  proportion  and  in  their  true  j>erspective.  In  all  the 
Allied  countries  there  are  partisans  of  a  policy  destined  to  defeat 
the  Central  Powers  in  this  or  that  theatre  of  operations. 
Equally  well  there  are  those  who  contend  that,  so  long  as  re-esta¬ 
blishment  of  peace  does  not  leave  Germany  or  her  friends  in  a 
predominating  position  in  some  particular  part  of  the  world,  then, 
and  only  then,  shall  we  have  accomplished  the  objects  for  which 
we  are  fighting.  Such  sentiments,  natural  in  themselves,  are 
justified  to  a  point,  but  they  are  only  really  legitimate  wffien  they 
have  for  their  basis  a  knowledge  of  the  real  reasons  for  which  the 
enemy  provoked  this  w’ar,  and  particularly  of  the  true  purpose 
for  which  he  has  now  been  fighting  for  more  than  two  years. 

Whatever  may  have  been  their  actual  hopes  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities,  the  decision  of  this  country  to  come  to  the 
support  of  France  and  Russia,  the  immediate  declaration  of 
Italian  neutrality,  and  above  all,  the  enforced  Germanic  retreat 
from  the  Marne,  must  have  convinced  the  Central  Powers  that 
they  would  bo  compelled  to  play,  as  they  have  played,  and  as 
they  are  still  playing,  not  for  a  final  victory,  but  for  a  “draw.” 
The  full  advantages  of  that  “draw”  could  only  be  secured  by 
forgoing  the  results  of  temporary  victory  in  one  area  in  order  to 
secure  success  in  another.  With  this  object  in  view,  it  has 
seemed  probable  for  more  than  two  years,  and  it  is  now  conclu¬ 
sively  proved  (by  the  nature  of  the  various  i>eace  hints,  by  the 
signing  of  an  economic  treaty  with  Turkey,  and  by  permitting 
the  Ottoman  Government  to  abandon  its  somewhat  subordinate 
position  under  the  collective  guardianship  of  the  Great  Powers), 
that  the  Kaiser,  knowing  he  could  gain  nothing  by  force  of  arms 
in  the  West,  has  been  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  there  in  order 
to  further  his  programme  in  the  East.  This  being  the  case,  the 
principal  object  of  these  few  pages  is  to  discuss,  firstly,  the 
'‘initiation”  of  that  programme  throughout  the  years  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  war,  and,  secondly,  the  "consummation”  of  that  policy 
during  the  period  which  has  intervened  since  the  beginning  of 
the  European  Conflagration. 

The  sentiments  and  views  of  the  German  Ruler  became 
markedly  apparent  from  the  very  moment  when  he  assumed  the 
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reins  of  government,  for  one  year  later,  and  in  1889,  His  Majesty 
paid  his  first  visit  to  Constantinople — a  visit  more  or  less  con¬ 
nected  with  the  then  recent  grabbing  of  the  Haidar  Pasha-Ismid 
Railway  by  the  Germans,  and  with  the  concession  for  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  that  line  to  Angora  as  a  German  concern.  Directly 
afterwards,  and  early  in  1890,  and  by  the  “Dropping  of  the 
Pilot,’’  we  have  in  the  retirement  of  Bismarck  a  clear  reversal 
of  the  policy  based  upon  the  assertion  of  that  statesman  to  the 
effect  that  the  whole  Eastern  Question  was  “not  worth  the  bones 
of  a  Pomeranian  Grenadier.’’  In  1898  the  Emperor  paid  his 
second  visit  to  Turkey — a  visit  nominally  undertaken  as  a  peaceful 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  but  an  excursion  really  decided  upon 
as  an  elaborately  arranged  coup  de  ihedtre.  That  visit  was  in 
its  turn  followed  in  1903  by  the  signing  of  the  Concession  for 
the  Construction  of  the  Baghdad  Railway — a  concession  which 
gave  to  the  Company  and  its  Government  interests  which  w'ere 
never  likely  to  be  ignored  by  Germany,  and  a  concession  which 
will  always  remain  one  of  the  greatest  diplomatic  triumphs  of 
the  Emperor’s  reign. 

Before,  and  particularly  since  the  appointment  of  Baron 
^larshal  von  Bieberstein,  wdio  had  then  been  a  personal  friend 
of  the  Kaiser’s  for  many  years,  as  Ambassador  in  Constantinople 
in  October,  1897,  the  enemy  has  been  carefully  preparing  the 
way  for  the  realisation  of  his  Pan-German  dreams  in  the  Near  and 
^fiddle  Easts.  Although,  so  far  as  the  Balkan  States  were  con¬ 
cerned,  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  w'ar,  the  Kaiser  endeavoured 
to  screen  his  intentions  behind  a  nominally  Austrian  programme, 
for  years  he  has  really  been  making  ready  his  ground  for  the 
present  occasion  by  military,  political  and  economic  penetration, 
and  by  diplomatic  intrigues  destined  to  bring  about  a  favourable 
situation  for  Germany  when  the  favourable  moment  for  action 
arrived.  The  Power  of  von  der  Goltz  Pasha,  who  introduced 
the  present  military  system  in  Turkey,  and  of  his  pupils  was 
gradually  increased  until  the  Ottoman  Army  was  finally  placed 
completely  under  Germanic  control.  In  the  late  ’nineties,  whilst 
reserving  their  right  to  a  voice  in  its  final  settlement,  Germany 
and  Austria  withdrew  from  the  Concert  of  Powers  so  far  as 
concerned  the  Cretan  Question.  Abdul  Hamid’s  refusal  to 
introduce  reforms  in  Turkish  administration,  continued  unrest 
in  his  European  Dominions,  the  appointment  of  European 
officers  to  the  Macedonian  gendarmerie,  and  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  were  in  their  turn  utilised  to  further 
the  enemy’s  cause.  Even  the  Young  Turkish  Revolution,  which 
at  first  seemed  destined  greatly  to  minimise  German  power  at 
Constantinople,  was  so  cleverly  utilised  by  her  Ambassador  that 
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his  prestige  became  redoubled.  Once  more,  and  during  the 
Turco-Italian  War,  when  the  position  of  Baron  Marshal  von 
Bieberstein  had  become  seriously  compromised  as  a  result  of  the 
Italian  annexation  of  Tripoli,  which  he  could  not  prevent,  it 
suddenly  became  convenient  to  transfer  that  diplomatist  to 
London  and  to  replace  him  by  another,  perhaps  less  able,  but 
oertainly  none  the  less  successful  in  retaining  a  grasp  over 
everything  which  took  place  in  the  Ottoman  Capital. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  Balkan  Campaign — a  campaign  which 
at  one  time  seemed  destined  to  terminate  in  a  manner  entirely 
disadvantageous  to  Germany.  Thus,  if  the  four  States,  Bulgaria, 
Greece,  Montenegro  and  Serbia,  who  fought  in  the  first  war, 
had  continued  on  good  terms  with  one  another,  the  whole  balance 
of  |)ower  in  Europe  would  almost  certainly  have  been  changed. 
Instead  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  was  held  by  competent  authorities  to  be  able  to  ju’o- 
vide  a  vast  army,  then  calculated  to  number  approximately 
1,2’25,000  men,  there  would  have  sprung  up  a  friendly  group  of 
countries  which,  in  the  near  future,  could  easily  have  placed  in 
the  field  a  combined  army  approximately  amounting  to  at  least 
1,000,000  all  told.  As  the  interests  of  such  a  Confederation, 
which  would  probably  have  been  joined  by  Eoumania,  would  have 
been  on  the  side  of  the  then  Triple  Entente,  the  Central  Powers 
at  once  realised  that  its  formation  or  its  continued  existence  would 
mean  for  them  not  only  the  loss  of  the  value  of  Turkey,  but  also 
the  gain  for  their  enemies  of  four  or  five  Allies,  most  of  whom 
had  already  proved  their  power  in  w'ar. 

The  Kaiser  was  not  then  prepared  to  make  war,  for  his  fleet 
was  not  ready,  his  Zeppelins  were  not  perfected,  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  his  Kiel  Canal  was  not  completed.  Whilst  exerting  a 
withstrainiiig  influence  in  Austria,  Germany  therefore  contented 
herself  by  creating  a  favourable  situation  for  the  future.  The 
Ambassadorial  Conference,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  succeeded  in  temporarily  maintaining  the  so-called 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  It  may  also  have  been  the  means 
of  localising  the  Balkan  conflict.  But  the  secret  hand  of  Germany, 
acting  through  the  mouthpiece  of  Vienna,  encouraged  the  rivalry 
which  existed  between  Bulgaria  and  her  former  Allies — a  rivalry 
w'hich  ultimately  ended  in  the  second  Balkan  War.  That  war, 
and  particularly  the  fatal  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  favoured  as  it 
was  by  Germany,  led  not  to  a  settlement,  but  simply  to  a  holding 
in  suspense  of  the  numerous  Near  Eastern  questions  which  had 
been  the  means  of  shaking  the  European  Concert  to  its  very 
foundation.  Indeed,  as  the  present  writer  has  already  showm  in 
numerous  articles  published  in  this  Review,  that  second  war,  the 
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nominal  settlement  of  the  iEgean  Islands  question,  and  the 
entirely  unjustifiable  shutting  off  of  Serbia  from  the  Adriatic 
coast,  left  the  Near  East  still  Europe’s  greatest  danger  zone. 
In  short,  these  events  created  situations  in  which  it  w’as  certain 
that  the  unjustifiable  losses  then  suffered  by  Bulgaria  would  cause 
her  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  try  to  regain  her  coveted 
territory,  that  there  must  be  renewed  difficulties  concerning  the 
ownership  of  the  .^gean  Islands,  and  that  war  between  Austria 
and  Serbia  could  not  long  be  postponed. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  described  as  the  “initiation”  stage 
of  German  Near  Eastern  ix)licy,  which  lasted  until  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  From  that  time,  and  therefore  during  its  “consumma¬ 
tion,”  events  may  be  discussed  as  having  taken  place  in  three 
phases,  the  first  of  which  extended  until  the  entry  of  Turkey 
into  the  war.  During  this  [leriod  the  Germans  spared  no  pains 
to  encourage  the  Ottoman  Chauvinists  in  the  idea  that  war  upon 
the  side  of  Germany  would  enable  the  Turks  to  regain  at  least 
some  of  the  iEgean  Islands,  which  they  had  lost,  and  to  utilise  our 
confiscation  of  the  two  Ottoman  Dreadnoughts  built  largely  as 
a  result  of  public  subscription,  as  a  means  of  inflaming  opinion 
among  the  Turkish  people,  who  did  not  understand  the  true  and 
legitimate  reasons  for  that  confiscation.  The  Capitulations  which 
governed  the  special  [X)sition  of  Europeans  domiciled  in  Turkey 
were  abolished.  The  British  instructors  in  the  Turkish  Navy 
were  summarily  dismissed.  Turkey  was  persuaded  to  mobilise — 
a  measure  which  she  was  not  in  a  financial  ^losition  to  undertake, 
and  a  measure  which  could  only  have  been  directed  against  the 
Allies. 

But  the  all-important  feature  and  real  turning  in  the  situation 
— a  feature  which  has  influenced  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war — 
was  the  escape  from  the  Allied  Fleet  and  the  subsequent  presence 
at  Constantinople  of  the  Goehen  and  the  Breslau.  Instead  of 
grasping  the  fact,  then  and  there  in  the  month  of  August,  1914, 
that  the  arrival  of  these  ships  would  enable  Germany  to  rush 
Turkey  into  the  w'ar,  and  instead  of  immediately  following  them 
into  the  Dardanelles,  not  as  the  enemies  of  Turkey,  hut  as  a 
peaceful  precaution  and  as  the  protectors  and  friends  of  the  true 
Ottoman  people,  the  Allies  consistently  ignored  the  markedly 
apparent  fact  that  Turkey  would  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
throwing  in  her  lot  with  Germany,  and  permitted  the  enemy  to 
continue  to  develop  the  situation  to  his  own  advantage. 

As  there  is  no  space  or  necessity  here  to  discuss  the  detailed 
manner  in  w'hich  Germany  finally  hurled  Turkey  into  the  war  I 
will  digress  for  a  moment  in  order  to  make  a  brief  reference  to 
a  further  and,  perhaps,  to  an  all-important  effect  of  the  so-called 
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Turkish  purchase  of  the  Goeben  and  of  the  Breslau — an  effect 
which  was  no  doubt  foreseen  by  Germany.  In  my  opinion— an 
opinion  expressed  at  the  time  in  this  Review — it  was  always 
entirely  wrong  to  endeavour  to  destroy  the  forts  defending  the 
Dardanelles  by  means  of  the  Fleet  alone  and  without  the  support 
of  an  army  disembarked  on  the  north-western  shore  of  the  Penin¬ 
sula  of  Gallipoli.  But,  militarily  unsound  as  it  might  have  been, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Goeben  there  would  have  been  at  least 
a  good  argument  in  favour  of  a  naval  dash  into  tlie  Sea  of 
Marmora  without  even  trying  first  to  silence  the  forts  at  all. 
Such  a  dash  would  have  been  a  risk  entailing  as  it  must  have 
done  the  possible  “slamming  of  the  door  ”  behind  the  ships  wdiich 
took  part  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  had  it  been  successful,  the 
actual  arrival  of  an  Allied  Fleet  off'  Constantinople  would  probably 
have  produced  an  internal  revolution  in  Turkey — a  revolution 
destined  to  have  ended  the  war  so  far  as  that  country  was  con¬ 
cerned  and  thus  to  have  avoided  altogether  the  necessity  for  a 
Dardanelles  campaign.  The  presence  of  the  Goeben  and  the 
Breslau,  how’ever,  rendered  the  idea  of  such  a  raid,  for  it  would 
only  have  been  a  raid  upon  a  large  scale,  worse  than  useless, 
for  in  view  of  the  then  strength  of  the  Allied  Fleets  that  under¬ 
taking  could  have  been  hazarded  only  with  at  best  second-class 
ships — ships  the  power  of  which,  had  they  even  once  entered 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  might  well  have  been  outmatched  by  the 
Ottoman  Fleet  then  augmented  by  a  German  Dreadnought  and  a 
fast  cruiser. 

The  second,  and  it  is  an  all-imjx)rtant  stage  in  the  ‘'cousum- 
mation'"  of  Germanic  intrigues  in  the  Near  East,  is  that  which 
intervened  betw’een  the  dates  of  the  entries  of  Turkey  and  of 
Bulgaria  into  the  w'ar.  It  was  during  this  phase,  wdien  the 
positions  of,  and  in,  the  latter  country  really  constituted  the  key 
to  the  w’hole  situation,  that  the  Germans  once  more  prepared 
the  w’ay  for  their  coming  military  action  by  the  careful  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  favourable  diplomatic  situation.  The  enemy,  realising 
that  Bulgaria  was  so  placed  geographically  as  to  enable  her  army 
to  play  a  prominent  part  in  conquering  territory  belonging  to 
each  of  her  neighbours,  left  no  stone  unturned  to  develop  to  their 
fullest  advantage  the  disastrous  results  of  the  second  Balkan 
War — results  wRich  there  is  now  reason  to  believe  w^ere  expressly 
favoured  by  Germany  and  Austria  in  order  to  maintain  a  state 
of  unrest  in  the  Near  East.  However  this  may  be,  these  results 
meant  that  the  Government  of  Sofia  was  certain  to  frame  its 
w^ar  policy,  not  on  account  of  its  love  for  either  group  of  belliger¬ 
ents,  but  purely  with  the  object  of  regaining  at  least  part  of  the 
territory  which  it  had  lost.  That  territory  could  only  be  regained 
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on  the  one  hand  at  the  cost  of  Turkey,  and  on  the  other  at  the 
expense  of  Eoumania,  Serbia,  and  Greece.  In  either  case  its 
acquisition  by  Bulgaria  implied  that  the  group  of  belligerents, 
with  which  that  country  threw  in  her  lot,  must  force  one  or  more 
of  their  Allies  to  make  a  preliminary  sacrifice.  The  Germans, 
recognising  that  the  initial  sacrifice  demanded  from  Turkey  was 
a  comparatively  small  one  and  that  the  Sofia  Government  was 
much  more  intent  upon  the  reconquest  of  Macedonia  than  of 
Thrace,  took  the  measures  necessary  to  compel  the  Turks  to 
hand  over  the  Ottoman  area,  through  which  part  of  the  railway 
runs  between  Mustafa  Pasha  and  Dede  Agatch,  and  thus  won  a 
far  reaching  diplomatic  victory. 

The  importance  of  that  victory  lies  not  so  much  in  its  positive 
results,  but  in  its  prevention  of  not  merely  negative  but  abso¬ 
lutely  disastrous  consequences  for  the  enemy.  By  the  acquisition 
of  Bulgaria  the  Central  Powers  actually  secured  and  stopped  the 
Allies  from  securing  the  support  of  only  about  400,000  men.  But 
by  so  doing  they  averted  the  danger  of  a  Bulgarian  attack  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Turkish  position  at  Gallipoli,  they  frustrated  the 
reconstruction  of  a  Balkan  League  favourable  to  the  Allies,  and, 
last,  but  not  least,  they  practically  immobilised  the  forces  of 
Serbia,  of  Greece,  and  of  Roumania. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  and  present  stage  in  Balkan 
history — a  stage  when  there  comes  a  sort  of  dividing  of  ways. 
For  the  Central  Powers,  who  greatly  improved  their  position  by 
the  winning  of  Bulgaria,  it  remained  only  essential  to  bring 
about  the  military  consolidation  of  that  position  by  the  defeats 
of  Serbia  or  of  any  other  country  wdiich  threw  in  its  lot  against 
them.  For  the  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  it  became  more  than 
ever  necessary,  even  if  a  far-reaching  diplomatic  success  had 
become  impossible,  to  work  for  the  neutralisation  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  situation  arising  from  the  entry  of  Bulgaria 
into  the  war.  At  this  stage  there  also  comes  a  sort  of  dividing 
of  ways,  because,  although  they  have  been  and  are  more  or  less 
interdependent,  the  problems  connected  with  the  Salonika  cam¬ 
paign  must  be  considered  somewhat  separately  from  those  which 
influence  the  situation  in  Eoumania. 

Whilst  at  first  time  was  of  vital  importance  to  us  at  Salonika, 
and  whilst  early  in  the  campaign  we  were  obliged  either  at  once 
to  push  forward  into  the  interior  or  to  give  up  our  primary  object 
in  the  campaign,  the  conditions  are  now  so  changed  that  the 
Allies,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  be  influenced  by  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  by  an  honourable  desire  to  save  Serbia,  are  free 
to  decide  upon  purely  strategic  grounds  whether  their  original 
plans  shall  be  developed  or  whether  they  shall  adopt  some  other 
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policy  the  better  to  defeat  the  Central  Powers  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  or  elsewhere.  Instead  of  being  driven,  as  we  origin¬ 
ally  were,  to  try  to  do  something  to  arrest  the  enemy’s  initiative, 
the  Salonika  campaign,  now  only  forming  one  small  part  of  the 
Allied  strategical  plan,  henceforth  we  are  at  perfect  liberty  either 
to  pursue  that  campaign  or  not,  and  in  the  former  case  to  remain 
strictly  on  the  defensive  or  to  push  home  an  attack,  not  at  the 
enemy’s  time,  but  at  our  own  and  only  when  it  suits  our  general 
plan  of  military  operations,  and  when  our  preparations  have  been 
absolutely  completed.  In  this  connection,  too,  our  smaller  Allies 
must  alw'ays  realise  that  the  whole  future  of  the  Balkans,  and 
particularly  the  restoration  of  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Boumania, 
with  the  compensations  due  to  them,  depends  not  upon  a  local 
Allied  victory,  but  upon  the  achievement  of  a  success  or  successes 
which  will  enable  the  Allies  to  impose  their  terms  upon  the 
common  enemy.  The  real  and  primary  interest  of  these  countries 
must  therefore  be  a  general  rather  than  a  local  victory — a  victory 
destined  not  only  to  rehabilitate,  but  also  to  secure  to  them  the 
liberation  of  their  co-nationals  from  foreign  domination. 

As  the  whole  nature  and  purpose  of  that  campaign  has  been 
so  adversely  affected  by  the  attitude  of  the  Eoyalist  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment — an  attitude  carefully  fostered  and  developed  by  German 
propaganda  and  intrigue — and  as  the  enemy  is  now  once  more 
complaining  of  “the  oppression  of  Greece”  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  refer  to  one  or  two  factors  which  made  the  position 
of  and  in  that  country  unlike  anything  else  which  exists  in 
Europe.  To  begin  with,  whilst  Germany  had  actually  guaranteed 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  whilst  she  w'as  therefore  under  a 
direct  obligation  not  to  violate  that  neutrality,  three  of  the  Allies, 
as  the  Protecting  Powers  of  Greece,  had  and  have  a  well-defined 
right  to  intervene  either  to  defend  that  country  against  her 
foreign  foes  or  to  protect  her  people  from  a  regime  against  which 
they  (the  Protecting  Powers)  are  the  guarantors.  Moreover,  the 
8erbo-Greek  Treaty,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  each  of  the 
countries  concerned  should  provide  a  given  force —believed  lo 
number  150,000 — in  case  either  should  be  attacked  by  Bulgaria, 
was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the  latter  country  into 
the  war.  Though  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Opposition,  after 
the  return  to  power  of  M.  Venizelos  in  the  summer  of  1915,  to 
qualify  the  force  of  that  arrangement  in  such  a  way  as  to  mean 
that  it  was  only  to  be  operative  in  case  of  a  purely  Bulgarian,  and 
not  in  the  eventuality  of  a  Balkan  War,  no  suggestion  to  this 
effect  w-as  ever  made  prior  to  the  triumph  of  the  Great  Man  of 
Modern  Greece,  who  clearly  secured  a  mandate  for  his  war  and 
pro-Serbian  policies  at  that  election. 
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These  facts  are  most  important,  for  they  legitimatised  the  line 
taken  up  by  the  Allies  on  behalf  of  Serbia  almost  as  clearly  as 
they  validated  the  rdle  played  by  the  then  constitutional  Premier 
of  Greece.  In  this  connection,  as  it  is  impossible  to  follow  all 
the  events  which  led  up  to  the  second  resignation  of  M.  Venizelos 
on  October  5th,  1915,  sufficient  be  it  to  say  that,  whether  or  not 
His  Excellency  actually  invited  the  Allies  to  disembark  an 
Expeditionary  Force  upon  Greek  territory,  he  certainly  made 
suggestions,  in  his  view  destined  to  enable  Greece  to  keep  her 
treaty  obligations  should  the  necessity  for  so  doing  arise.  That 
contingency,  of  course,  occurred  w’hen  Bulgaria  actually  entered 
the  war.  Consequently,  as  M.  Venizelos  had  already  asked  the 
Protecting  Powers  if,  in  case  of  need,  they  could  furnish  a  force 
in  substitution  of  that  which  would  have  been  forthcoming  from 
Serbia  had  that  country  not  been  fully  occupied  with  the  defence 
of  her  northern  and  western  frontiers,  the  Allies  were  certainly 
entitled  to  take  that  question  as  a  sanction  for  their  campaign 
—a  sanction  of  which  they  availed  themselves  as  soon  as  they 
saw  that  the  originally  only  hypothetical  situation  was  about  to 
become  a  reality. 

But  even  ignoring  altogether  the  Constitutional  rights  possessed 
by  the  Allies  in  Greece,  there  has  been,  and  there  is,  another 
and  equally  justifiable  reason  for  our  intervention  in  that  country. 
It  is  the  right  of  every  man  and  of  every  people  to  secure  his 
personal  or  their  national  safety.  The  Allies  are  w'aging  war 
for  right  and  for  the  ensurance  of  “peace  on  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  of  justice,”  but  they  are  also  fighting  a  struggle  which 
is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  them  and  for  all  the  smaller 
nations  and  nationalities  of  Europe.  Consequently,  whatever  else 
might  have  been  possible  earlier  in  the  day,  and  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Athens  has  permitted,  or  been  impotent  to  prevent,  such 
events  as  those  which  took  place  on  December  1st,  there  can  now 
be  no  course  left  open  to  the  Allies  other  than  to  maintain  the 
closest  blockade,  or  to  take  other  military  precautions  not  merely 
until  the  Greeks  have  agreed  to  all  their  demands,  but  actually 
up  to  the  moment  when  the  Eoyalist  army  has  either  been 
entirely  and  completely  disarmed,  or  confined  in  some  area 
whence  its  presence  cannot  under  any  circumstances  enable  it 
to  threaten  or  influence  to  the  slightest  degree  the  course  of  the 
Allied  campaign  in  the  Near  East. 

The  whole  attitude  of  Roumania  towards  the  wmr  has  been, 
and  must  be,  governed  by  the  fact  that  her  interests,  which  are 
serai-Balkan  and  semi-international,  are  far  more  directly  bound 
up  with  and  affected  by  the  general  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
tban  are  those  of  her  southern  neighbours.  From  a  Balkan 
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standpoint,  it  is  vital  that  the  war  should  not  result  in  any  settle- 
.  ment  which  would  so  strengthen  the  pow’er  of  these  southern 

]'  neighbours  as  to  make  them  a  menace  to  her.  On  the  inter- 

f  national  side,  it  is  obviously  necessary  for  her  to  maintain  good 

relations  either  with  the  Central  Powers  or  with  Russia.  Her 
r  waiting  policy  was  therefore  based  upon  the  desirability,  if  pos¬ 

sible,  of  arriving  at  an  arrangement  destined  to  prevent  Bulgaria 
'  from  endeavouring  to  regain  the  areas  seized  from  her  during  the 

'  Balkan  Wars,  and  in  any  case  of  taking  up  arms  upon  the  side 

of  the  belligerents  destined  to  be  the  victors  in  the  war.  Whilst 
the  enemy  undoubtedly  recognised  the  initial  importance  of  all 
^  this,  it  is  not  beyond  the  region  of  possibility  for  him  also  to 

have  realised,  once  he  had  gained  Bulgaria,  that  his  actual  game 
was  to  play  not  for  the  continued  neutrality,  but  actually  for  the 
hostility  of  Roumania. 

However  this  may  be,  and  as  it  is  inexpedient  just  now  to  go 
into  the  detailed  causes  of  the  retreat  of  the  Roumanian  army 
tow'ards  the  East,  we  can  pass  at  once  to  an  examination  of  some 
of  the  reasons  which  may  have  led  to  the  present  situation  on 
the  north  of  the  Danube.  If  we  dismiss,  as  we  certainly  must 
!  at  once  dismiss,  the  suggestion  that  the  Roumanian  disaster  has 

been  due  to  any  want  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  then 
,  w'e  find  that  the  real  and  primary  fault  lies  not  in  what  the 

Roumanians  have  or  have  not  done,  but  in  the  fact  that  those  who 
remember  their  magnificent  conduct  and  the  great  part  which  they 
'  played  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877  expected  far  too  much 

from  them  in  the  present  campaign.  Thus,  whilst  the  Bulgarians 
began  to  form  a  modern  army  directly  after  the  liberation  of  the 
I  Principality,  and  whilst  the  Serbs  commenced  to  bring  their 

;  fighting  machine  up  to  date  during  the  years  which  immediately 

-  preceded  the  Annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  Rou- 

;  manians  did  not  really  introduce  the  regulations  necessary  for 

the  creation  of  an  efficient  military  force  until  1908.  By  the  law 
of  that  year,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  present  organisa¬ 
tion,  semi-permanent  service  in  the  “Schimbul”  or  semi-per- 
*,  manent  army,  where  men  served  only  for  intermittent  periods 

and  then  passed  into  the  reserve,  instead  of  spending  at  least  a 
continuous  tw'o  years  with  the  Colours,  was  finally  abolished 
'  except  in  the  case  of  certain  cavalry  units.  Helpful  and  neces¬ 

sary  as  was  this  reform,  it  is  markedly  apparent,  as  the  military 
liability  of  a  Roumanian  lasts  for  twenty-one  years,  that  eight 
I  years  has  been  all  too  little  for  the  adequate  development  of  a 

system  wdthout  which  the  safety  of  such  a  country  could  never 
be  assured.  It  is  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things,  together 


with  the  methods  of  recruitment  and  training  of  the  officers,  who 
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are  separated  by  a  wide  social  gulf  from  the  masses  of  the 
country,  and  together  with  the  fact  that  Eoumania  was  certainly 
short  of  ammunition  and  big  guns,  which  have  affected  the  power 
of  an  army  which  is  nominally  so  much  stronger  than  those  of 
either  Serbia  or  Bulgaria. 

From  a  military  standpoint,  and  considering  the  above  condi¬ 
tions,  the  plan  of  campaign  undertaken  by  Eoumania  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  mistake.  That  she  w^as  compelled,  as  it  was  obvious 
from  the  first  that  she  would  be  compelled,  to  fight  upon  two 
fronts  in  itself  imposed  upon  her  a  very  heavy  burden.  More¬ 
over,  her  railway  system,  leading  up  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
frontier,  was  much  less  adequate  than  that  possessed  by  the 
enemy.  Instead  of  taking  into  account  the  magnitude  of  her 
burden,  and  of  contenting  herself  by  endeavouring  to  block  the 
passes  of  the  Carpathians  and  the  Transylvanian  Alps  and  devoting 
herself  more  closely  to  the  situation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube, 
Roumania  took  the  ofl'ensive  on  the  north  and  west  and  pushed 
forward  into  enemy  territory.  No  considerations  of  local  or  general 
strategy  justified  such  an  undertaking,  for  the  passive  defence  of 
the  Carpathians  and  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  along  a  front  of  about 
too  miles  in  length,  would  certainly  have  been  all  that  could  have 
been  safely  undertaken,  bearing  ahvays  in  mind  that  the  Turks 
were  in  a  position  to  send  forces  to  Bulgaria,  that  the  Bulgarian 
army  itself  was  by  no  means  immobilised  at  Salonika,  and  that 
once  Eoumania  entered  the  war,  Germany  would  spare  no  sacri¬ 
fice  to  insure  her  annihilation.  But  here  again  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Eoumanians  may  have  been  unable  to 
render  political  motives  subservient  to  military  necessities.  In¬ 
deed,  as  the  people  favoured  war  largely  with  the  object  of 
bringing  about  the  liberation  of  their  co-nationals  domiciled  in 
enemy  territory,  and  as  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for 
any  Government  to  persuade  them  that  this  aspiration  could  be 
realised  better  by  an  Allied  than  by  a  local  Eoumanian  victory, 
the  King  and  his  advisers  were  at  once  placed  in  the  position  of 
being  obliged  either  to  adopt  measures  in  total  discord  with 
military,  tenets  or  to  risk  the  dangers  of  a  policy  which  would 
not  have  been  clearly  understood  by  a  people  who  for  years  have 
turned  their  eyes  towards  Transylvania. 

From  the  broader  standpoint,  the  all-important  aspect  of  the 
situation  in  Eoumania  is  bound  up  wdth  the  future  employment 
of  some  of  those  enemy  forces  w’hich  of  late  have  been  occupied 
in  the  subjugation  of  that  country.  That  question  depends  not 
only  upon  the  military  programme  of  the  enemy  in  South-Eastern 
Europe,  but  also  upon  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  proposes  to 
adopt  towards  the  legitimate  refusal  of  his  recent  peace  overtures. 
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It  may  well  be  that  the  Germans  will  assume  the  defensive  and 
play  the  rdle  of  leaving  it  to  the  Allies  to  employ  military  force 
to  realise  the  aims  which  they  have  defined  to  be  theirs  in  prose¬ 
cuting  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Central  Powders,  knowing 
that  they  are  playing  a  losing  game,  may  try  to  demonstrate  their 
continued  strength  by  devoting  all  their  available  powder  to  some 
further  temporary  improvement  of  their  position.  In  the  latter 
alternative,  as  there  can  be  little  to  be  gained  in  the  West,  and 
as  the  near  future  is  not  a  favourable  season  of  the  year  for 
operations  on  the  northern  or  central  portions  of  his  Eastern  front, 
the  enemy  may  try  either  to  push  forward  up  and  perhaps  beyond 
the  line  of  the  Pruth,  or  devote  himself  to  an  endeavour  to 
improve  his  position  in  Macedonia.  His  attitude  towards  this 
latter  question  must  be  largely  influenced  by  the  situation  existing 
in  Greece,  and  by  the  support  which  he  anticipates  he  might  con¬ 
sequently  secure  from  that  direction.  Over  and  above  the  dangers 
which  otherwise  might  accrue  to  our  Salonika  army  from  a  con¬ 
tinued  prevalence  of  uncertainty  at  Athens,  it  is  the  possibility, 
if  not  the  probability,  of  an  onslaught,  carried  out  by  means  of 
forces  brought  from  Roumania,  which  have  made  and  make  it 
immediately  necessary  to  prevent  such  an  onslaught  from  being 
supported  as  a  consequence  of  some  further  Greek  treachery. 

To  summarise  and  recapitulate,  it  is  now  evident  to  those  who 
have  closely  followed  the  trend  of  events  in  the  Near  East  that 
during  the  ''initiation"  stage  of  its  policy  in  that  area  German, 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Austrian,  di[)lomacy  alone  played  one  con¬ 
sistent  game.  Equally  well  during  the  "consummation"  phases 
of  that  policy,  and  therefore  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  Allies  have  been  diplomatically  out¬ 
manoeuvred  upon  almost  every  point.  But  if  %ve  are  compelled 
to  admit  the  truth  of  these  contentions,  it  must  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  enemy  has  occupied,  and  still  occupies,  a  more 
advantageous  position  than  the  Allies.  His  policy,  run  by  one 
man — the  Kaiser — for  one  object — German  aggression — is  purely 
destructive.  It  has  never  been  framed  in  the  interests  of  the 
present  or  future  Allies  of  Germany,  but  solely  in  those  of  Berlin. 
On  the  other  hand,  before,  as  since,  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we 
have  striven  to  create  a  Balkan  state  of  things  which  would  react 
not  only  in  our  favour,  but  also  in  that  of  those  most  closely 
affected  by  it.  The  [xisition  of  Allies,  too,  is  always  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  whilst  they  are  compelled  to  act  in 
common  agreement,  each  one  must  necessarily  be  possessed  of  her 
own  vital  interests  and  special  friendships.  In  the  Balkans  this 
must  obviously  have  had  its  effect  in  dealing  with  the  incidents 
wdiich  preceded  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  w^ar,  in  relation  to 
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the  negotiations  concerning  the  concessions  which  should  have 
been  made  to  secure  the  continued  neutrality,  if  not  the  active 
support  of  Bulgaria,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  connection  with 
events  in  Roumania,  in  Greece,  and  at  Salonika. 

At  a  time  when  the  war  is  rapidly  approaching  a  very  crucial 
stage,  and  when  the  situation  in  the  Near  East  has  become  of 
greater  importance  than  ever  before,  it  is  not  by  hiding,  but  by 
recognising,  the  true  meaning  of  recent  events  that  we  can  pre¬ 
pare  to  counter  the  enemy,  not  only  now  but  in  the  future,  and 
after  the  happy  re-establishment  of  peace.  The  Allies  have 
associated  themselves  “with  the  plan  of  creating  a  League  of 
the  Nations’ to  ensure  peace  and  justice  throughout  the  world.” 
They  are  fighting  not  for  selfish  interests,  but  for  “the  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  Europe,  guaranteed  by  a  stable  regime  and  based  at  once 
on  respect  for  nationalities  and  on  the  right  to  full  security  and 
liberty  of  economic  development  possessed  by  all  peoples  small 
and  great.”  Such  a  Utopian  state  of  things  has  never  existed 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  may  be  brought  about  as  a  result 
of  the  present  war,  but  if  so,  it  can  be  established  not  by  the 
victory  of  one  Balkan  State  over  the  other,  but  only  by  the 
termination  of  foreign  intrigue — a  termination  to  be  accompanied 
by  mutual  concession  and  by  common  agreement  between  a  group 
of  small  countries  whose  interests  lie  not  in  strife  but  in  common 
accord. 


H.  Charles  Woods. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  ROUAIANIA. 

“  Across  the  mountains  the  mist  hath  drawn  | 

A  cov’ring  of  bridal  white;  j 

The  plains  afar  make  lament,  and  mourn  | 

That  the  flutt’ring  veil  of  the  mist-wreaths  born 
Hath  hidden  the  mountains  from  sight.” 

The  little  village  of  Vaja  lies  in  a  valley  near  the  foot  of  the 
North-Eastern  Carpathians.  It  is  built  in  a  kind  of  crooked 
semi-circle,  and  consists  of  about  fourteen  honiesteads.  In  the 
centre  of  the  semi-circle  stands  a  small  candle-snuffer  steepled  [ 
wooden  church,  together  with  the  old,  white-haired,  long-bearded 
popa’s  cottage  and  garden.  Stretching  out  right  and  left  of  this 
are  the  villager’s  houses,  each  shaded  by  tall  trees,  each  sur¬ 
rounded  by  its  own  wattle  stockade  topped  by  a  forbidding  defence 
work  of  interwoven  thorn  bushes.  The  homesteads  of  Vaja  are 
very  elaborate  in  design  and  colouring,  and  it  is  the  boast  of  the 
inhabitants  that  in  no  other  village  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Roumania  is  it  jx)ssible  to  find  such  beautiful  dwell-  i 
ings  of  such  long  and  proud  family  pedigrees.  In  the  middle  of  ■ 
each  stockade  stands  the  house.  They  are  all  alike,  the  little 
country  homes  of  Free  Roumania,  the  only  difference  being  that 
some  may  be  prettier  than  others,  and  in  the  hill  districts,  such 
as  this,  they  are  built  of  wood,  whereas,  those  on  the  plains  are  ' 
made  entirely  of  clay  and  wattles.  One  by  one  the  logs  were 
felled  and  carted  down  from  the  forests  wdiich  fringe  the  mountain 
slopes ;  one  by  one  they  w^ere  hewn  into  beams  and  fixed  securely 
together  into  these  spacious,  one-storied,  thatched-roofed  cot¬ 
tages.  Then,  with  infinite  care,  the  plaster,  com^xjunded  of 
earth  and  cow  dung,  was  put  on.  When  the  clay  had  been  dried 
by  the  sun  and  wind,  the  w^alls  were  white- washed  till  they 
glistened  like  snow,  and  finally,  the  adornment  of  the  woodwork,  o 
the  doors,  the  window  sashes,  ceilings  and  the  verandahs,  was 
commenced.  The  clay  used  for  the  adorning,  which  is  dyed  a 
warm  red,  was  smeared  on  carefully  in  long  straight  stripes ;  the 
pillars,  or  tree  stems,  supjxjrting  each  prispa  (verandah)  and  the 
balustrades  of  the  staircases  that  lead  from  the  casa,  or  yard,  in 
front  of  each  dwelling,  were  enlivened  by  red  bands  of  this  clay 
paint.  There  are  many  buildings  beside  the  house  itself 
enclosed  within  the  stockades.  In  every  well-to-do  casa  there  > 
stands  an  outhouse  for  the  cattle,  a  commodious  pig-sty  and  a 
hen-coop,  and,  if  the  family  be  prosperous,  there  is  a  cosdr,  or  s 
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barn,  for  storing  maize.  The  cosdr  is  an  eccentric  looking  crea¬ 
tion  of  basket-work  built  close  to  the  house  on  piles,  and 
measuring  about  seven  feet  in  width  by  thirty  in  length.  In 
this  airy  loft  the  threshed  maize  is  packed  immediately  the 
harvest  is  garnered,  and  kept  free  from  damp  by  the  air  which 
circulates  freely  through  its  reed-w^oven  walls.  At  a  safe  distance 
from  this  inflammable  erection,  in  some  distant  comer  of  the 
casa,  is  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  a  tripod  set  above  it,  w’here 
the  fire  smoulders  which  boils  the  family  pot  of  mamaliga,  or 
maize  porridge.  Behind  the  dwelling  houses  is  a  lean-to,  or 
shed,  in  which  are  stored  the  old-world  farm  and  agricultural 
implements,  the  prehistoric  wooden  ploughs  and  churns  with 
which  these  peasant  folk  still  carry  on  their  w'ork.  Ranged  in 
order,  on  shelves,  on  the  wmlls,  above  the  ploughs  and  hoes  and 
spades  are  scores  of  domestic  utensils — earthenware  pots,  bowls, 
pitchers  and  platters,  their  number  and  presence  being  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  customary  in  Eoumania  to  set  apart 
special  vessels  for  use  when  celebrating  the  various  religious  fasts 
and  feasts ;  for  each  fast  and  feast  its  own  utensils,  and  these 
must  not  be  employed  except  on  the  special  occasion  for  which 
they  arc  intended.  For  example,  the  plates  and  cups  for  the 
Easter  feast  must  on  no  account  be  placed  on  the  table  alongside 
of,  or  be  mixed  up  with,  the  bowls  and  pots  of  the  Christmas 
festival.  At  the  rear  also  of  every  homestead  is  an  untidy  garden, 
where  every  sort  and  kind  of  bright  and  perfumed  flower,  and 
almost  every  species  of  vegetable,  seems  to  bloom  and  flourish. 
A  long  line  of  bee-hives  invariably  occupies  the  farthest  end  of 
each  garden  under  the  shade  of  the  stockade  and  the  encircling 
trees ;  and  in  the  principal  and  centre  flow’er-bed  are  invariably 
to  be  found  three  bunches  of  bMsioc  ^  and  three  of  minta,^  the 
plants  that  bring  luck  in  love  to  the  homesteads  from  one  end  of 
Roumania  to  the  other. 

Here  doors  are  never  locked,  and  across  the  thresholds  there 
is  always  waiting  the  warmest  of  welcomes.  Entering  any  of 
the  cottages  from  the  prispa  the  first  apartment  reached  is  the 
tindn,  or  hall.  It  is  a  bare  place,  furnished  only  by  a  huge  oven, 
or  cuptor,  and  by  a  rdsnita,  or  hand-mill.  In  the  oven  a  log 
fire  burns  the  whole  year  round,  and  in  the  mill  the  maize  for 
daily  consumption  is  ground  between  tw’o  heavy  stones.  Beyond 
the  tinda  is  the  chief  living-room,  likewise  warmed  by  an  immense 
oven,  or  stove,  behind  w’hich  are  rows  of  planks  covered  with 
rugs  and  sheepskins,  where  the  family  sleep  during  the  winter. 
Beside  this  common  sleeping  place  is  a  gigantic  carved  chest, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ceiling  and  containing  the  most  valuable 
(1)  Sweet-basil.  (2)  Mint. 
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treasures  of  the  community,  and  all  round  it  are  heaped  up  rolls 
of  hand- woven  carpets,  silks,  embroideries,  and  skins  ;  precious  , 
heirlooms  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  other. 

Nailed  on  the  w^all  above  the  plank  beds,  and  hung  so  as  to 
face  the  east,  are  the  icoane,  or  holy  pictures,  and  beneath  them 
are  suspended  the  family  bridal  jewels,  a  bunch  of  sweet-basil 
and  a  tiny  lamp.  Not  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  clean  white 
walls  of  the  room  is  visible,  for  the  whole  place  iS  draped  with 
beautiful,  gay,  heavily-embroidered  woollen  cloths,  brilliantly- 
hued,  hand-woven  mats  and  carpets,  and  skins. 

Such  is  one  of  the  houses  that  make  up  a  typical  Roumanian 
village. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  on  which  the  hamlet  rests  is  a  boisterous 
little  torrent,  bordered  by  silvery  willows,  and  on  its  bank,  over¬ 
hanging  the  water,  is  the  mill — an  odd,  crazy,  box-like,  wooden 
affair  perched  aloft  on  four  spidery  pine  trunk  legs.  To  this  the 
country  folk  bring  their  corn,  and  each  waits  patiently  for  his 
turn,  which  is  generally  long  in  coming,  for  slowness  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  country.  There  is  an  inn,  of  course,  though  few, 
save  peasants,  ever  pass  the  night  in  its  beds,  which  abound  with 
parasites ;  but  it  does  a  roaring  trade  on  holidays  and  Sundays, 
when  the  whole  countryside  gathers  to  dance  and  eat  and  drink. 

The  broad,  white  road,  which  starts  a  little  higher  up  and  winds 
like  a  ribbon  right  down  into  the  valley,  passes  the  door  of  the 
inn-yard,  which  is  not  called  a  casa  in  this  case,  but  the  Mtdtura, 
or  “the  beaten  ground.”  Here  in  summer  the  dancing  takes 
place,  and  here,  too,  the  village  swing  is  set  up  on  Easter  Satur¬ 
day,  to  stay  up  either  till  it  is  smashed  to  pieces  or  till  the  Sunday 
after  Ascension  Day.  The  hostel  is  kept  by  a  Jew.  Jews  with 
freckled  skins,  red  curls,  and  pendulous  noses  seem  to  have  the 
monopoly  of  all  such  places  in  Roumania,  as  they  have,  too,  the 
talent  for  obtaining  the  best  wine ;  so  the  saying  has  arisen : 
“Look  for  good  milk  from  thin  cows  and  for  good  wine  from  a 
Jew  in  a  mean  inn.” 

Long,  long  ago,  before  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  were  ever  thought  of,  in  the  far-off  splendid  time  when 
the  land  was  free  for  all  to  take,  in  the  days  when  Slavs  and 
Dacian-Romans  lived  peacefully  side  by  side,  the  story  goes  that 
everyone  was  rich  and  happy  and  did  what  they  liked  without 
let  or  hindrance.  The  Roman  legions  had  passed  over  the  land,  but 
what  of  that?  They  were  a  brave  and  gallant  people  and  their 
Emperor,  “the  Imparatul  Trajan,”  was  a  just  conqueror.  No 
one  in  those  days  objected  when  the  Roman  “Feteraw”^  came 

(1)  Discharged  Roman  soldiers  who  were  given  estates  in  Dacia,  now 
Roumania. 
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and  settled  here  on  the  uplands  and"  became  the  richest  and  best 
landowners — the  original  rdzdshi^  and  Moshneni  of  what  is  now 
Moldavia  and  Valachia.  There  is  more  than  one  family  in  Vaja 
which  is  possessed  of  a  hatr&n,^  and  which  can  prove  by  docu¬ 
ments  its  Roman  descent.  No  one  objected  even  when  outlaw 
adventurers,  of  no  particular  race,  came  and  thrived  on  lands 
which  they  simply  took  in  “the  trdnta  dreapta”  (“the  fair  fight  ”) 
and  made  their  own.  Indeed,  most  of  the  songs  and  ballads 
which  are  still  heard  in  the  mountains  sing  the  praises  of  the 
Roman  settlers  and  of  the  enterprising  outlaw  adventurers,  and 
many  a  tale  is  told  of  how  a  handsome  scallywag  came  and  seized 
not  only  land,  but  also  a  daughter  of  the  land.  Then  fell  the 
blighting  shadow  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  terror  of  the  Turkish 
rule,  and  the  misery  of  the  Greek  oppression.  Up  from  the  low¬ 
lands  came  the  [wor  fugitive  Roman  folk  of  the  plains,  and  here 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  great  hills  and  in  their  deep  ravines  the 
people  who  are  to-day  the  purest  and  strongest  element  of  the 
Roumanian  nation  held  the  passes  against  their  enemies.  Here 
amid  lowering  crags  the  Roman  tongue  was  never  vanquished, 
and  here  the  Roman  songs  and  music,  beliefs,  and  customs  sur¬ 
vived  every  hostile  attack.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  hard  struggle, 
and  many  w'ere  forced  to  leave  even  these  strongholds  and  go 
into  exile  as  distant  as  Moravia  and  Istria,  where  they  still  call 
themselves  Romeri,  but  where  they  became  known  to  the 
strangers  amongst  whom  they  settled  as  the  Vlachi. 

Undoubtedly  the  Greeks  were  the  people  who  wrought  the 
most  enduring  harm  in  Roumania,  for  they  laid  the  seed  of  class- 
hatred  in  the  land.  Before  their  coming — not  as  a  conquering 
warrior  host,  but  as  a  mean,  cruel  army  of  worthless,  cowardly 
adventurers — there  existed  little,  if  any,  bad  blood  between  the 
w’ealthy  landowners,  the  hdiars,  and  the  peasantry.  But  with 
the  advent  of  the  Greeks  the  true  bo'iars  became  demoralised. 
Little  by  little  the  original  nobility  sank  under  the  Greek 
influence,  and  either  went  dowm  like  gentlemen  into  poverty  and 
oblivion  or  turned  traitor,  intermarried  with  the  foes  of  their 
country,  and  learnt  and  adopted  their  vices.  The  peasants  were 
forced  to  toil  for  alien  masters,  in  whose  eyes  they  w'ere  no  better 
than  sheep  and  oxen,  and  from  this  time  onward  the  name  boiar 
was  altered  by  the  lower  classes  into  the  name  ciocoi,  which 
means  an  upstart  or  parvenu.  Although  the  Greeks  were  eventu¬ 
ally  sent  about  their  business,  they  left  their  evil  trail  behind 
them,  which  can  be  traced  only  too  plainly  in  the  character  of  the 
decadent  Roumanian  nobility  who  frequent  the  capital  and  w'hose 

(1)  Landlords. 

(2)  An  estate  which  has  belonged  to  a  family  since  the  Roman  occupation. 
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Roman  blood  has  been  tainted  by  the  hated  Greek  element.  Still 
more  plainly  also,  as  it  has  been  said,  can  the  track  of  the  Greek 
serpent  be  seen  in  the  bitter  animosity  which  exists  between  the 
rich  and  poor.  In  most  of  the  mountainous  districts,  however, 
the  injurious  foreigners  failed  to  upset  to  any  very  serious  degree 
the  good  fellowship  between  the  classes. 

Only  two  really  unpleasant  corvees  are  these  villagers  com¬ 
pelled  to  render  to  the  State  :  First,  when  the  boys  grow  up  they 
must  undergo  military  training,  which  they  thoroughly  detest; 
not  so  much  because  they  dislike  soldiering,  being  naturally  a 
l^aceful  folk,  although  once  under  tire  few  could  put  up  a  fiercer 
fight  for  their  country  than  the  Roumanians ;  but  because  they 
loathe  army  service,  for  they  feel  severely  the  confinement  of 
towns  and  barracks,  and  are  more  liable  than  most  races  to  un¬ 
controllable  attacks  of  home-sickness.  Moreover — and  this  is 
important — they  fondly  cherish  their  long  black  hair ;  and  flowing 
locks  are,  of  course,  remorselessly  cropped  by  the  military 
authorities.  Likewise  to  part  from  their  sheepskins  is  a  hard 
WTench.  The  second  State  duty  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform  is  the  payment  of  the  land  taxes.  This  is  also  unpopular, 
but  what  is  objected  to  is  not  so  much  the  taxes  as  the  unecpial 
system  of  taxation.  Why,  argue  the  peasantry,  should  a  man  bo 
taxed  who  lives  honestly,  tilling  his  own  fields,  while  one  who 
is  landless  and  sells  his  merchandise  or  labour  to  gain  a  living 
goes  untaxed  save  for  a  paltry  thirteen  or  fourteen  francs  per 
annum?  But  these  are  trifles,  after  all,  and  on  the  whole  the 
State  is  a  tolerably  good  father  to  its  children.  In  the  small 
barn-like  school  of  Vaja  the  children  daily  imbibe  free  education, 
which  the  parents  formerly  objected  to  on  the  plea  that  it  deprived 
them  of  child  labour  on  the  land,  but  which  lately  they  have 
come  to  regard  with  more  complacency  on  the  ground  that  “those 
who  read  and  write  can  live  without  working  and  can  ask  high 
wages  for  doing  nothing  but  sitting  before  an  inkpot  with  a  pen.’’ 
They  have  concluded,  too,  that  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  meet  their 
customers  and  rivals  in  the  town  markets  on  equal  terms  and 
so  avoid  impositions.  In  the  case  of  sickness,  moreover,  they 
like  to  know  that  in  the  last  extremity  they  can  summon  the 
free  services  of  the  State  doctor  of  the*  plasa  who,  although  he 
seldom  arrives  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient — distances 
being  great — nevertheless  makes  them  realise  that  their  peasant 
lives  are  of  some  importance  to  the  Rege.  Again,  they  gather 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  the  care  of  their  souls  is  also 
undertaken  by  the  State,  which  pays  the  popa  to  scare  away  the 
devil  by  exercising  magic  and  by  chanting  the  mysterious  and 
(1)  A  division,  or  a  district. 
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incomprehensible  liturghia  in  the  Church  on  fasts,,  feasts,  and 
Sundays.  As  to  legal  matters,  well,  the  primar,  who  is  the 
Mayor,  is  a  kindly  man,  one  of  themselves,  and  not  a  landlord, 
and  as  there  is  little  quarrelling  there  is  not  much  need  to  bother 
about  law.  With  a  Government  capable  of  making  its  decrees 
respected,  a  public  credit  which  has  succeeded  in  inspiring  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  minds  of  the  investors,  an  army  that  has  proved 
its  bravery  and  efficiency,  a  court  which  exercises  a  wholesome 
influence  upon  the  easy  morality  of  the  capital,  an  agricultural 
population  transformed  from  serfs  into  free  yeomen  :  with  all 
these  advantages  the  country  of  Trajan’s  legions  is  fast  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  land  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

So  much  for  existence  in  Vaja  on  this  morning  of  St.  George’s 
Day,  the  twenty-third  of  April,  the  day  of  the  year  when  all  good 
Koumanians  come  forth  in  gala  attire  to  greet  the  spring. 
Through  the  red  fog  of  war  the  sunny  picture  of  the  tiny  hamlet 
still  shines  serenely.  The  dew  is  still  glistening  on  the  grasses  of 
the  uplands,  on  the  larkspurs,  gentians,  pansies,  scabious,  vetch- 
lings  and  daisies  in  the  meadows ;  the  gossamer  threads  still  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  red,  white  and  pink  rose  hedges  which  border  the  by¬ 
ways  and  lanes.  From  all  directions  come  the  song  of  birds, 
the  merry,  rippling  noise  of  countless  tiny  brooks  and  rivulets 
which  are  scurrying  down  through  the  dense  pine  forests  of  the 
foot-hills  to  join  the  little  river  which  rushes  boisterous  and  foam- 
flecked  through  the  valley  towards  the  plains,  passing  under  a 
primitive  wooden  bridge  at  one  end  of  the  village  and  beneath  the 
queer  box-like  mill  at  the  other.  The  first  ray  of  dawn  has  broken 
upon  a  transformed  and  enchanted  world.  Gone  are  the  deep 
snow'  drifts  which  lay  yards  deep  in  every  ditch  and  gully,  gone 
are  the  icy  rains  and  winds  of  March,  finished  and  over  are  the 
ZileJe  bahei — “Old  w'oman’s  days.”  Saint  Nicora  in  the  North, 
and  Saint  Theodore  in  the  South  have  valiantly  sallied  out  and 
once  again  caught  and  held  the  sun  in  his  flight  from  the  earth. 
They  have  stopped  him — so  say  the  Romans — just  as  he  was  gal¬ 
loping  away  for  ever  over  the  world’s  edge,  in  a  big  chariot  drawn 
by  white  horses,  on  which  sat  the  ten  evil,  ugly,  old  w'itches  w'ho 
make  the  ice  and  snow  and  the  storm  wind ;  and,  having  soundly 
whipped  these  obnoxious  females,  and  sent  them  running,  the  two 
saints  have  returned  in  triumph,  bringing  wdth  them  the  captured 
Sun,  who,  once  free  from  bad  feminine  influence,  is  now  ready  to 
smile  upon  everything  and  everyone  in  creation.  For  the  past  fort¬ 
night  the  cuckoo  has,  as  the  peasants  say,  “sung  one  in  the  face,’’ 
and  at  the  earliest  sound  of  its  voice  the  oxen  w'ere  yoked  to  the 
ploughs  and  the  two  hundred  hardest  days  of  Roumanian  field 
labour  began.  All  the  gloom  and  hardships  of  the  w'inter  have 
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vanished  and  even  its  chilly  memory  has  drifted  into  nothingness, 
like  the  ragged  streamers  of  fantastic  mist  shapes  which  hovered  at  W 
sunrise  above  the  lower  slopes.  Appallingly  white,  tremendous,  and 
splendid  the  titanic  mountains  rear  themselves  up  against  the  deep 
blue  sky,  their  bold,  rugged  peaks,  sharp  as  needles,  rugged,  den¬ 
ticulated,  crowned  with  snow,  their  almost  perpendicular  sides  ^ 
scoured  and  riven  by  a  thousand  water  courses.  The  region  of  ■ 
cloud  is  indicated  by  a  long,  trailing  stratum  of  white  vapour  I 
w’hich,  floating  half-way  between  their  summits  and  their  pine-  j 
covered  base,  seems  to  sever  them  in  two.  Full  of  majestic  H 

strength  the  grand  Carpathians  lift  their  heads  defiantly  as  if  to  1 
bid  those  who  w'ould  storm  their  fastness  beware.  White  head  ^ 
behind  white  head,  bold,  fierce,  spear-like,  they  seem  in  their  pride  ^ 
to  cleave  the  heavens.  Up  there  on  those  stern,  bleak  cliffs  all  is 
barren,  sterile,  desolate,  save  for  the  wild  life — the  golden  eagles,  j. 
that  nest  in  the  rocky  fissures,  the  chamois,  the  capra  de 
munte,  as  they  are  here  named.  Gloomily  the  dense  pine  forests 
roll  like  a  dark  cloak  around  their  feet,  merging  low'er  down  into 
larch  and  beech  woods,  green  as  an  emerald,  which  in  turn  give 
place  to  the  high  pasture  lands,  green  too,  broken  by  splashes  of 
brilliant  colour.  The  gorges  are  filled  wdth  purple  amethystine 

shadows,  w'hich  touch  every  rock  and  tree  and  cliff  with  magical 

illusion.  Through  tlfe  furrows  of  these  ravines  the  burden  of  the  i’ 

ice  from  the  peaks  has  but  lately  descended  in  avalanches.  A  few  jt 

weeks  ago,  when  the  first  thaw  began,  deafening  roars,  like  a  f 

cannonade,  heralded  the  furious  onslaughts  of  the  snow’s.  A  dis¬ 
tant  booming  reminded  those  who  heard  it  that  the  mountain 
forces  are  never  at  rest,  and  that  in  their  mystery  lurks  the  energy  “ 
of  creation.  Up  there,  on  those  grim,  naked  heights,  split  and  ij 
rent  by  JEons  of  time,  the  lightning  is  born  which  so  often  flashes  f 
death,  at  midsummer,  amongst  the  flocks  and  herds  grazing  on  r, 
the  fields  beneath.  Up  there  the  thunder  crashes  from  crest  to 
crest,  and  is  answered  by  the  echo,  till  the  very  earth  quakes.  Up 
there  the  armies  of  the  storm  ride  to  the  muster  before  charging 
down  in  clouds  upon  the  valley.  There  may  be  truth  after  all  in 
the  Eoman  saying — “Leave  us  our  God  and  our  mountains,  and 
we  and  our  homeland  are  safe!  ” 

It  is  a  saint’s  day,  and  therefore,  one  of  idleness  and  pleasure, 
for  where  is  the  God-fearing  Roman  who  would  venture  to  commit 
such  an  offence  against  the  Almighty  as  to  labour  on  a  feast  day?  ^ 
There  has  been  little  sleep  indulged  in  during  the  night ;  since 
the  cdntatori  (cock-crowing)  from  every  white  and  red  cottage 
and  outhouse,  has  come  the  babble  of  voices,  the  clatter  of  pots,  || 
the  quacking  of  geese  and  barking  of  dogs  ;  now,  at  the  mdnecate^  I 

(1)  Hour  of  uprising.  I 
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the  bell  chimes  in  the  squat  little  belfry  which  stands,  all  by  itself, 
in  the  churchyard,  and,  from  the  meadows  beside  the  river  steals 
forth  the  wild  call  of  the  bucium} 

Shouts  of  laughter  and  girlish  screams  of  merriment  suddenly 
arise  from  the  vicinity  of  the  w'ell  near  the  outskirts  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  and  along  the  white,  dusty  road  comes  a  whirl  of  what  looks 
like  a  flock  of  white  and  scarlet  birds.  The  girls  have  gone  in  their 
finest  clothes,  with  their  pails  slung  from  their  shoulders,  and 
wreaths  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  to  draw  the  first  water  of  sum¬ 
mer,  and  they  have  been  met  on  the  way  home  by  the  ^acai 
(young  men),  who  endeavour  to  catch  them  before  they  reach 
the  gates  of  their  various  stockades.  Like  a  whirlwind  the  girls 
dash  by  giggling,  breathless,  black  hair  streaming,  sandalled  feet 
pattering,  but  the  boys  win  the  race,  the  pails  are  captured,  and 
the  prisoners  are  compelled  to  have  their  faces  splashed  with  the 
water  by  their  admirers.  Lovemaking  is  often  a  rough  pastime  in 
Roumania,  and  the  stronger  sex  are  allowed  to  carry  matters  wdth 
a  high  hand,  and  are  invariably  masters  of  the  situation.  It  is  the 
jlacai  who  order  everything,  and  the  girl  who  shows  any  objection 
to  their  lordly  ways,  the  girl  who  cannot  take  “a  sugui,”  that  is 
to  say,  “a  joke,”  is  tabooed.  Young  women  pretend  to  an  aver¬ 
sion  from  kissing  and  elbow  nudging,  and  tickling  and  teasing 
and  horse-play  in  general,  but  it  must  be  only  pretence,  and  w'oe 
betide  the  fair  one  who  sincerely  snubs  her  flScdu ;  for  such  a  one 
there  will  be  no  partners  at  the  dance,  no  pleasant  conversation  at 
the  winter  evening  party,  when  the  villagers  meet,  week  after 
week,  in  the  different  houses,  to  sit  round  the  hearth,  spin  the 
wool  and  flax,  carve  the  woodwork,  sup  off  hot  maize  and 
cucurigi,^  tell  folk  stories  and  sing  ballads. 

The  boisterous  little  troop  pause  for  breath  near  the  entrance 
to  the  batdtura ,  the  boys  elated,  the  girls  exhausted  by  the  chase, 

I  The  first  excitement  over,  they  stand  chattering  amicably  together, 
the  men,  with  lazy  complacency,  staring  at  their  sweethearts, 
who  are  in  no  wise  disconcerted  by  the  emptiness  of  their  pails, 
but  who,  after  unhitching  the  yokes,  worn  across  their  shoulders, 
pull  their  distaffs  from  out  their  girdles  and  commence  spinning. 
They  are  worth  more  than  a  casual  glance,  these  girls.  Roumania 
;  is  the  country  of  beauty,  and  in  its  mountainous  districts  may  be 
seen  faces  which  w'ould  set  half  the  world  crazy,  if  only  the  world 
knew  of  their  existence.  Look  at  the  nearest  in  this  group.  Under 
the  pitiless,  glaring  sunlight  she  stands  bareheaded,  her  silky, 
blue-black  hair  platted  tightly  like  a  crown  round  her  regal  little 

i(l)  The  bucium  is  a  sort  of  horn — very  primitive  in  form  and  sound,  made 
out  of  the  horn  of  a  ram. 

(2)  Maize  grains  baked  in  salt. 
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head.  In  her  long  white  chemise,  ornamented  at  the  hem,  and 
wide,  loose  sleeves  with  red  and  blue  needlework,  with  her  supple 
w’aist  girt  round  by  a  rich,  silken,  multi-tinted  sash,  from  under 
which  two  straight-cut  garments,  like  aprons — the  catrinta — worn, 
one  behind  and  the  other  before,  descend  to  the  edge  of  her  robe, 
against  the  contrasting  whiteness  of  wdiich  they  blaze  with  colour 
and  silver  embroidery.  Like  all  hill-folk,  she  wears  the  opinci,  or 
sandals.  There  is  race  in  every  curve  of  her  small,  firm  bosom, 
in  every  indolent,  sensuous  movement,  in  every  glance  of  her  dark 
eyes,  in  the  stateliness  of  her  whole  person,  which,  to  borrow  a 
Itonian  description  of  a  Itoman  beauty,  is  “tall  and  like  a  willow- 
rod,  and  made  as  if  to  go  through  a  ring.”  The  youth  beside  her 
is  abso  tall,  but  he  is  comparatively  fair  of  complexion,  and 
)K)sscsses  the  blue  eyes,  the  narrow,  long  face  and  larger  bones 
of  the  men  of  the  extreme  north.  He  is  every  whit  as  handsome 
as  the  girl,  and  tlie  gala  dress  suits  him  to  perfection.  It  consists 
of  a  pair  of  long  white  and  remarkably  tight  homespun  w'oollen 
trousers,  secured  to  the  waist  by  a  broad,  scarlet  woollen  sash; 
over  this  is  a  sort  of  coat  of  brown  fleecy  stuff,  and  above  this 
again  is  a  sheepskin  jacket,  wrought  on  the  surface  of  the  skin 
with  scarlet  and  silver  embroidery.  On  his  head — it  being  a  hot 
day — he  flaunts,  in  place  of  the  usual  lambskin  cap,  a  huge,  wide- 
brimmed,  black  felt  hat,  lavishly  bedecked  with  gay  ribbons  a 
yard  long,  and  coloured  beads.  He,  too,  has  on  the  opinci,  but 
these  he  wall  change  for  heavy  boots  when  the  dancing  begins; 
for  the  flScifi  like  to  hear  their  heels  stamp  in  time  to  thv  music. 

Shortly  after  noon,  when  the  dinner  has  been  devoured,  the 
inhabitants  congregate  round  the  doors  of  the  stockades  to  gossip 
and  await  the  coming  of  the  Tziganes,  whose  underground  settle¬ 
ment  lies  on  the  brow  of  the  nearest  mountain,  at  the  spot  where 
the  pines  yield  place  to  the  larch  and  birch.  There  are  two  species 
of  Tziganes  in  Loumania  :  the  nomadic  tribes,  who  never  settle 
down  anywhere,  and  the  tribes  who  cease  to  wander  during  the 
winter  months,  and  who,  in  late  autumn,  select  some  place, 
generally  on  the  edge  of  a  mountain  forest,  where  they  burrow 
dw'ellings  in  the  earth,  cover  the  entrance  to  these  holes  with  a 
thatched,  |X)inted  roof,  and  there  remain  till  about  the  first 
of  May,  when  they  recommence  their  peregrinations.  These 
rabbit-warren  settlements  are  called  hordeie,  and  each  is  ruled 
(that  is,  when  rebellion  does  not  undermine  authority)  by  a  chief¬ 
tain,  wdio  goes  by  the  name  of  the  “huUhasha” — the  “All- 
pow^erful,”  or  ‘‘God  One”  ! 

Sedentary  life  is  at  all  times  injurious  to  the  race,  and  the  gipsies 
who  inhabit  the  hordeie  are  generally  less  healthy  than  those  of 
their  brethren  who  dwell  in  tents.  With  regard  to  the  Tzigane 
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professions  or  employments,  there  are  tribes  who  deal  in  horses, 
tribes  who  build  houses — the  Roumanian  building  trade  is  all  in 
Tzigane  hands — those  skilled  in  silver  and  brass  work,  and  those 
who  tame  bears.  Added  to  these  are  the  spoon  makers,  the  Un- 
(jiirari  who,  for  some  reason  unknown,  are  the  most  despicable  and 
degenerate  of  their  kind.  Amongst  all  these  classes  and  pro¬ 
fessions  there  are  fortune  tellers  and  l&utari,  or  musicians.  The 
gift  of  second  sight  and  a  genius  for  music  are  the  birthright  of  the 
'  children  of  Hagar,  and  life  would  indeed  be  dreary  for  the 

i  gorgio  ^  if  either  of  these  were  lost.  Criminals  and  outlaws  though 

;  the  Tziganes  may  be — creatures  without  a  God,  a  country,  or  a 
home — they  still  rule  by  reason  of  their  mysterious  birthrights. 

For  instance,  how  would  the  village  folk  enjoy  their  holiday 
without  the  gipsies  ts>  play  for  them?  As  it  is,  they  are  restless, 
impatient,  their  eyes  wander  towards  the  trail  of  smoke  which 
rises  against  the  dark  forest,  and  they  shuffle  their  sandalled  feet, 
as  if  in  anticipation.  Another  few'  minutes  and  across  the  rickety 
bridge  of  fir  stems  which  spans  the  deep  ravine  close  to  the  Tzigane 
camp,  a  single  file  of  ragged  forms  is  seen  passing.  The  gipsies 
are  on  the  way,  and  everyone  makes  a  rush  in  the  direction  of  the 
batatura.  In  the  dusty  square  scores  of  country  people  from  the 
outlying  districts  are  congregating.  Friend  meets  friend  with  the 
customary  greeting,  “So  traiti!" — “May  you  live  !  ”  All  morning 
I  in  the  large  restaurant  and  in  front  of  the  inn  people  have  been 
drinking  healths.  They  are  not  a  drunken  nation,  the  Romans, 
especially  the  rustics.  To  drink  on  the  innumerable  fast  days  or 
during  the  week  is  considered  stupid,  and  habitual  drunkenness 
!  is  regarded  with  horror,  but  the  man  who  does  not  drink,  and 
I  drink  with  a  will,  on  Sundays  and  holidays  is  looked  upon  as  a 
spoil  sport  and  an  idiot.  One  must  know  exactly  when  to  begin 
and  when  to  end  so  far  as  wine  bibbing  here  is  concerned,  for  if 
one  drinks  too  much  or  too  often  one  is  pointed  at  as  an  om 
pitimas ;  that  is,  a  person  suffering  from  a  w'eakness  or  a  disease, 
and  if  one  fails  to  drink  on  the  right  occasion  one  is  equally 
scorned.  “Drink,  but  do  not  drink  thy  wits  away,”  as  the  Roman 
proverb  puts  it,  is,  |'>erhaps,  the  best  rule  to  follow. 

The  scene  is  one  of  splendid  brilliancy,  the  festive  costumes  of 
Vaja  and  the  neighbourhood  surpassing  most  localities  in  gor¬ 
geousness  and  profusion  of  ornament.  In  every  Roumanian 
heart  lurks  vanity  and  a  passionate  love  of  the  beautiful.  Rather 
than  lack  fine  raiment  these  poor  peasants  would  go  w'ithout  food, 

'  Stomacul  nu  are  oglinda — “the  belly  has  no  mirror” — the  national 
1  proverb  declares.  Nothing  made  by  machinery  is  thought  fit  to 
I  wear ;  and  every  scrap  of  Roumanian  peasant  clothing  must  be 
fc  (1)  The  Tzigane  name  for  the  individual  who  is  not  of  gipsy  blood. 
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spun  and  sewn  at  home.  The  devotion  of  the  women  to  their  B 
distaffs  is  consequently  not  surprising.  Before  the  dance  opens  P 
take  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  company.  Mingled  with  the  il- 
villagers  are  strangers ;  most  of  these  are  shepherds,  lowlanders  III 
by  birth,  who  have  brought  up  their  flocks  to  the  highlands  for  !  ^ 
pasturage  during  the  hot  season,  and  wdio  love  the  rolling  pasture 
lands  rather  than  the  pines  and  the  crags.  From  the  day  when,  I  | 
as  babies,  their  mothers  wrapped  them  in  sheepskins,  till  the  day  I  I 
when  they  are  buried  out  on  the  open  spaces  beneath  a  wooden  j  I 
cross  surmounted  by  the  sign  of  their  calling — a  tuft  of  fleecy 
wool — they  are  children  of  the  fields,  and  they  hate  the  trees  and 
the  mountain  ranges  because,  if  these  had  not  been  created  by  j 
a  God  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  there  w’ould  have  been  j(  ■ 
more  room  on  w'hich  to  graze  their  flocks.  St.  George’s  Day,  j 
from  daybreak  to  noon,  is  an  important  one  wdth  them,  for  only 
on  this  day  in  the  year  does  superstition  permit  them  to  count 
their  sheep.  In  contrast  to  these  woolly-garbed  shepherds  are 
the  hill  folk  and  woodmen.  So  near  do  they  live  to  the  great 
mountains  that  they  have  become,  as  it  w^ere,  a  part  of  them,  f  = 
and  whether  they  be  herdsmen,  hunters,  wood  cutters,  charcoal  i  j 
burners,  or  agriculturists,  they  have  one  and  all  explored  the  |ii 
innermost  recesses  of  their  darkest  forests  and  ravines.  As  l| 
different  in  character  and  appearance  as  are  the  mountains  from  W 
the  plains  are  the  peoples  of  the  Eoumanian  highlands  and  P 
lowlands.  I 

The  Tziganes  have  arrived  and  have  mounted  the  platform  Ij 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  hatatnra,  for  if  they  are  to  play  their  £ 
best  they  like  to  feel  themselves  in  the  heart  of  the  whirling 
circles,  and  the  horn  never  goes  so  well  as  when  the  musicians  | 
form  its  centre. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  flacai  to  open  the  dance,  their  leader 
making  the  start,  after  he  and  his  fellow^s  have  sorted  the  couples. 

St.  George’s  I^ay  is  the  day  on  which  the  Eoman  mothers  intro¬ 
duce  the  marriageable  girls  into  society.  Not  until  she  has  made 
her  public  entry  into  life  and  “joacan  hora" — “she  dances  at 
the  dance  ’’ — is  a  maiden  thought  to  be  ready  for  marriage,  and 
only  when  her  trousseau  is  completed  and  her  dowry  fixed  (which 
is,  as  a  rule,  accomplished  when  the  girl  is  about  fifteen  years  of 
age)  is  a  maiden  allowed  to  listen  to  the  songs  of  love,  and  her 
prayer  then  is  :  “Fa  wdf,  Doamne,  ce  mi-i  face  numai  nu-mi  da 
ce  nu-mi  place” — “Do  wdth  me.  Lord,  what  you  like,  but  give 
me  not  what  I  dislike.”  Military  service  is  long  here,  and, 
speaking  generally,  youths  like  to  marry  and  have  done  with  it  h 
before  they  are  called  out,  and  most  of  the  debutantes  present  will  I 
be  w’edded  before  the  feast  of  the  Eussalu — Holy  Trinity-^and  i 
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more  than  two-thirds  of  them  have  already  received  parental 
orders  with  regard  to  the  life-partners  they  are  to  select. 

Violent,  presumably,  are  the  heart-beats  of  the  fair  and  bashful 
ones  now  brought  out  for  inspection.  Etiquette  ordains  that 
they  shall  be  conducted  to  the  dance  by  the  chief  of  the  ftacdi, 
who,  taking  each  by  the  hand,  leads  her  up  to  the  partner  selected 
for  her.  A  man  does  not  dance  with  a  girl  in  Roumania;  he 
‘‘dances  her,”  much  as  a  boy  would  siiin  a  hoop,  and  this  he 
must  do  with  great  elegance  and  dash.  In  this  land  of  dancing  a 
good  masculine  dancer  is  one  who  not  only  goes  gracefully  through 
the  movements  himself,  but  also  contrives  that  his  partner  like¬ 
wise  comports  herself  with  ease  and  agility.  He  must,  moreover, 
prove  himself  a  wit,  for  the  verses  by  wdiich  the  dance — the  hora 
—are  accompanied  are  always  composed  off-hand  and  take  the 
form  of  caustic  or  complimentary  rhymes  directed  towards 
different  members  of  the  company.  It  is  during  the  dance  that 
the  love-making  between  would-be  sw'eethearts  usually  begins. 
The  first  way  a  man  manifests  his  admiration  for  a  girl  is  to 
pluck  her  handkerchief  out  of  her  hand.  There  is  alw^ays  a  tough 
struggle  over  this,  for  it  would  be  immodest  in  a  maiden  to  let 
him  take  it  without  expostulation.  Of  course  he  gets  his  wish, 
but,  unsatisfied,  he  then  wrestles  wfith  her  until  he  has  also 
captured  her  girdle — and  this  done  the  pair  are  on  the  high  road 
to  matrimony.  The  hora  is  danced  in  a  circle,  or,  if  the  dancers 
be  numerous,  in  two  or  three  circles.  The  men  grasp  the  women 
by  their  girdles,  the  women  clutch  the  men  by  the  shoulders,  the 
speed  and  excitement  increase,  the  circle  revolves  and  whirls, 
the  verses  re-echo.  Under  the  influence  of  music  and  wine  the 
Tziganes  become  frantic,  the  strident  cries  and  stamps  of  the 
dancers  and  spectators  stimulate  them  to  greater  exertions  until 
the  very  atmosphere  is  palpitating  with  passionate  harmony.  The 
leader  of  the  band  alters  the  tune  and  time  according  to  fancy ; 
two  sharp  taps  of  his  bow  indicate  that  a  change  is  impending, 
and  although  his  companions  do  not  know  beforehand  what 
melody  is  coming,  at  the  first  note  they  fall  in  without  a  hitch, 
and  the  dancers  likewise  manage  to  move  as  he  directs.  Never 
in  this  land  can  the  Tziganes  say  :  ‘‘We  have  played  to  those 
who  did  not  dance !  ”  The  Roumanians  are  born  dancers,  just 
I  as  the  gipsies  are  born  musicians.  Nature,  and  not  art,  has  been 
I  their  mistress,  and  the  result  is  entrancing.  At  last  from  sheei* 
exhaustion  the  bows  fall  to  the  players’  sides,  and  the  feet  lag, 
but  the  dancing  does  not  cease  until  at  cockcrow,  when  the  stars 
have  melted  away  above  the  mountain  tops,  the  frenzied, 
panting,  worn,  flushed,  and  perspiring  company  breaks  up  and 
I  betakes  itself  off,  not  to  bed,  but  to  w’ork. 
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Between  the  dances  a  large  amount  of  food  and  drink  is 
consumed.  The  Jewish  innkeeper  has  made  ample  provision  I 
for  the  healthy  appetites  of  his  guests.  At  the  tables  set  round  1 
the  building  the  hungry  peasants  are  devouring  hot  porridge,  1 
stewed  vegetables,  soup,  and  cakes  baked  of  malai,  a  sort  of  f 
Indian  meal,  washed  down  by  copious  draughts  of  wine  and  ! 
perchance,  a  little  too  much  rachiu,  and  as  the  afternoon  wears 
on  not  a  few  becoming  afumat,  and,  to  quote  the  Eoman  saying; 
“being  tipsy  believe  themselves  to  be  emperors.”  Behind  the  | 
prispa,  in  the  big,  cool,  green-garlanded  restaurant,  a  crowd  of 
children  have  clustered  around  the  favourite  story-teller  of  the  1 
village,  who  “threads  pearls” — for  that  is  how,  in  the  country,  = 
they  speak  of  story-telling — better  than  the  best.  Every  tale  has 
its  characteristic  introduction  and  conclusion,  such  as  :  “There 
happened  once  what  happened  once ;  but  if  it  had  not  happened  I 
it  would  not  be  told  ”  ;  or,  “Once  upon  a  time  something  happened  f 
whose  like  never  occurred  before — if  it  had  not  happened  it  would  | 
not  be  told — since  the  flea  had  one  foot  shod  with  ninety-nine  | 
pounds  of  iron  and  jumped  into  the  skies  to  get  us  fairy-tales,  and  I 
the  fly  wrote  on  the  wall  :  ‘  Let  him  be  a  liar  who  doesn’t  believe  * 
them.’  ”  And  for  endings  they  have  quaint  verses  like  the 
following  : —  t 

“  Into  the  saddle  then  I  sprung 
To  tell  this  tale  to  old  and  young.” 

All  Roman  stories  are  tinged  with  local  colour,  and  fuller  of  the 
play  of  poetic  imagination  than  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  which  | 
repeat  the  same  stories  in  other  forms.  This  may  be  due  to  the  | 
fact  that,  although  the  Romans  are  undoubtedly  a  Latin  people,  1 
the  descendants  of  the  soldiers  of  Imperial  Rome  itself,  who  ^ 
married  Dacian  wives,  have  in  the  course  of  time  drawn  into  their  r 
veins  some  Slavic  blood,  and  if  in  physiognomy,  feature,  and  f 
language,  and  fundamental  characteristics  they  are  Latins,  in 
romantic  and  poetic  temperament  they  resemble  the  Slavs.  One 
of  this  old  pearl  threader’s  tales  is  about  seven  shepherds,  who,  j 
being  tired  of  the  mountains,  left  their  sheep  and  “journeyed  i 
down  on  to  the  flat  parts  of  the  w'orld,  where  they  walked  on  j 
and  on  trying  to  reach  the  spot  where  the  earth  becomes  a  swamp  ! 
before  it  meets  the  sky  and  comes  to  an  end.”  The  story  is  very 
lengthy  and  has  no  particular  meaning,  no  definite  ending, 
certainly  no  moral,  yet  it  is  beautiful.  Into  it  are  introduced  all  | 
sorts  of  incongruous  characters,  and  spirits,  and  beasts,  and  | 
witches,  and,  of  course,  an  emperor,  and,  be  it  remembered,  it  is  | 
never  kings  or  princes,  but  only  emperors  who  figure  in  the  fairy-  f 
tales  of  Roumania.  Here  and  there  at  intervals  through  the  I 
narration  numerous  usages,  incidents,  and  phrases  of  everyday  V 
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Roman  life  are  dwelt  upon ;  the  use  of  basil  for  sprinkling  holy" 
water  is  s^wken  of,  so  is  the  belief  in  the  need  of  human  sacrifice 
to  prevent  the  church  bell  from  tumbling  down,  the  advisability 
of  making  three  crosses  and  three  prostrations  to  the  East  when 
one  comes  to  the  fringe  of  a  dark  and  lonely  forest,  the  care  which 
must  be  taken  not  to  meet  a  squinting  man  at  dawm,  seeing  that 
such  a  personage  is  sure  to  be  a  disguised  member  of  the  strigoi 
—those  fearsome  vampires  who  issue  from  graves.  Warning  also 
is  given  as  to  how  best  avoid  the  wiles  of  the  dracu  and  his  draci,^ 
who  are  wont  to  take  on  themselves  all  manner  of  odd  shapes, 
but  who  love  best  “gloomy  and  deep  waters  where  the  sun  never 
glints.”  The  devil,  by  the  way,  is  feared  and  respected  quite  as 
much  as  the  God  by  the  Romans,  and  there  is  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  Almighty’s  reason  for  turning  “the  Horned  One”  out 
of  Heaven  was  petty  jealousy  because — “The  Horned  One  was 
growing  too  clever  and  was  handsome.” 

At  length  the  story  draws  to  an  end,  the  pearl  threader’s  glass 
is  filled  up  amid  vociferous  hand-clapping,  and  the  song-singer 
takes  his  turn  at  amusing  the  company.  Musical  though  they 
be,  the  Romans  look  for  excellence,  not  so  much  in  the  melody  of 
a  song  as  in  the  rhyme  of  its  verses.  The  Slavs  have  much 
sweeter  singing  voices  than  the  Romans,  which  is  strange,  as  the 
speaking  voices  of  the  latter  are  so  exquisitely  soft-toned.  Never¬ 
theless,  like  their  Slavic  neighbours,  the  Romans,  one  and  all, 
sing  cheerfully  from  morning  to  night.  Apparently  South-Eastern 
Europe  is  the  homeland  of  melancholy  ditties.  Here,  as  in  the 
Slav  countries,  even  the  songs  intended  to  be  merry  are  in  a 
minor  key.  They  are  chanted  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  pipe, 
and  the  professional  singers  are,  as  a  rule,  blind  beggars.  This 
artiste  has  evidently  found  a  theme  which  stirs  the  hearts  of  his 
listeners.  It  is  a  war  song  which  describes  the  national  struggle 
for  liberty,  and,  although  they  do  not  love  war  for  war’s  sal^e, 
the  audience  hearken  spellbound.  If  the  pearl  threader’s  story 
was  long,  the  song-singers’  doina  is  longer.  Night  falls  and  yet 
he  chants,  for  the  story  of  Free  Roumania  cannot  be  told  in  a 
few  verses.  Out  in  the  hdtdtura  the  Tziganes  are  still  fiddling 
for  dear  life.  Those  who  were  afumat  have  become  more  afumat, 
and  the  Jew  has  done  a  good  business.  The  little  ones  have 
dropped  to  sleep  on  the  guest  house  floor,  but  the  song-singer 
still  sings. 

Come  what  may,  however,  Roumania — Sa  trditi! 

W.  F.  Bailey. 

J.  V.  Bates. 


(1)  The  devil  and  his  attendants. 
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Elie  Metchnikoff,  who  has  lately  died  in  Paris  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one,  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  of  I 
the  day  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Pasteur,  but  an  extremely 
attractive  figure  by  reason  of  his  originality  and  enthusiasm  and 
his  unfailing  bonhomie.  His  reputation  drew  to  him  biologists 
of  all  nations,  who  wished  to  work  in  his  service,  to  profit  by 
his  advice,  and  to  help  in  realising  his  conceptions.  This  is  the 
true  homage  that  the  world  of  science  has  to  offer  to  a  man  of 
genius.  That  man  cannot  establish  his  position  merely  by  his 
researches  and  discoveries,  however  successful  and  far-reaching 
in  their  effects  upon  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  mankind,  unless  he  hold  aloft  a  sacred 
lamp.  He  must  show  continuation  in  his  w^ork  whereby  those 
who  journey  with  him  to  the  goal,  through  baffling  by-paths, 
may  be  assured  that  the  end  will  mark  a  new  stage  towards  truth. 

A  master  of  science,  then,  must  inspire  others  with  his 
enthusiasm.  His  active  life  of  research  will  be  so  proved  and 
tried  by  criticism  that  the  central  idea,  founded  upon  exact  and 
determined  fact,  finally  results  in  progressive  thinkers  being 
drawn  to  work  under  the  new  prophet  and  to  devote  their  lives 
to  the  attainment  of  his  ideals. 

Metchnikoff  fulfilled  completely  his  role  as  a  master  of 
scientific  research.  Of  unending  patience,  a  deep  thinker,  a 
great  discoverer  and  able  teacher,  he  inspired  others  with  a 
holy  zeal.  Born  in  1845  at  Kharkoff,  in  Little  Eussia, 
Metchnikoff  became  in  1870,  after  a  course  of  study.  Professor 
of  Zoology  at  Odessa,  and  began  the  series  of  researches  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  Phagocytosis  and  the  cellular  theory  of 
immunity,  which  was  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  on  the 
progress  of  biology  and  medicine.  Working  on  the  unicellular 
organisms,  he  saw  before  his  eye  the  prototype  of  a  general 
principle.  From  his  researches  on  Daphnia,  or  water-fleas— 
small,  transparent,  unicellular  animals — he  passed  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  blood  cells  of  mammals.  It  was  known  already 
that  the  leucocytes  (white  cells  of  the  blood)  were  able  to  pass 
out  of  the  blood  vessels  and  move  freely  in  the  tissues,  where 
they  engulfed  microbes  and  foreign  bodies ;  but  no  one  under¬ 
stood  the  reason  for  this  migration,  and  no  one  had  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  intra-cellular  digestion.  Metchnikoff,  by  his  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  struggle  between  the  invading  microbe  and  the 
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organism,  rent  the  veil  M^hich  obscured  this  most  important 
phenomenon  of  nature  and  established  the  cellular  theory  of 
immunity. 

“This,”  says  M.  H.  Eoger,  in  an  article  in  the  Presse  M^dicale 
of  July,  1916,  ‘‘was  a  discovery  which  was  entirely  his  own.  It 
was  not  due  to  a  stroke  of  fortune,  which  sometimes  happens  to 
men  of  science ;  it  was  the  result  of  profound  and  progressive 
study.”  The  revolutionary  theory  gave  immense  stimulus  to 
investigation  into  the  complex  question  of  “immunity.” 
Metchnikoff  was  far  too  modest  and  sincere  a  student  to  believe 
that  his  discovery  was  final,  and  he  commenced  his  series  of 
researches  to  elucidate  the  mystery. 

But  to  the  general  public  Metchnikoff’s  name  is  associated 
with  his  publication  on  the  natural  history  of  man  and  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  human  life — a  work  which  has  fired  the  public 
imagination,  just  as  it  has  been  largely  misapprehended.  By 
dying  a  little  above  the  normal  age,  he  has  disappointed  those 
who  anticipated  that  he  would  realise  in  his  own  person  his 
dream  of  long  life  by  reaching,  probably,  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  years  which,  in  his  view,  represented  the  normal  span  of 
life.  He  tells  us  how  to  utilise  this  long  period  of  existence. 
The  first  fifty  years  we  are  to  devote  to  our  families  and  to  our¬ 
selves,  to  the  acquirement  of  that  education  and  fortune  whereby 
we  may  devote  the  second  portion  of  our  life  to  the  public 
service. 

Metchnikoff  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  we  killed  our¬ 
selves  before  our  time.  He  would  have  us  complete  the  full 
cycle  of  our  lives,  and  then  fall  on  sleep  like  a  tired  child.  We 
are  cut  off  in  our  prime,  he  tells  us,  by  our  faults  and  follies. 
We  should  live  longer  if  we  took  care  of  our  intestinal  flora,  for 
the  impure  flora  infects  our  system.  Before  Metchnikoff  it  was 
held  that  the  microbes  of  the  digestive  system  were  harmless, 
but  the  great  Eussian  proved  by  his  investigations  their  potenti¬ 
ality  for  mischief. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  introduce  into  our  system 
battalions  of  benevolent  microbes  who  would  fight  the  others  and 
drive  them  out.  That  was  the  basis  of  his  dietary  system  of 
sour  milk,  which  has  caused  so  much  stir  in  the  world.  If  you 
could  only  keep  down  the  microbe  of  old  age  your  longevity  was 
assured — provided  you  began  early  enough.  For  instance,  the 
discoloration  of  the  hair,  one  of  the  signs  of  approaching  age, 
was  due  to  the  activities  of  the  chromophage,  a  variety  of 
macrophage.  If  he  could  be  driven  off  in  time,  before  he  had 
carried  away  his  booty  of  pigment,  then  the  hair  need  not  have 
its  blanched  appearance — and  he  advised  the  application  of  heat 
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to  expel  the  microbe.  In  a  similar  way  the  brittleness  of  old  | 

people’s  bones  was  due  largely  to  microbic  activity.  But  these  I 

subjects,  he  admitted,  were  not  yet  completely  illumined  in  i 

consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  studying  the  organisms  of  living  i 

persons.  I 

Since  he  declared  that  old  age  was  preventable,  how  was  it  1 

that  he  himself  succumbed  to  the  common  destiny  of  man  at  ‘ 

the  age  of  seventy-one?  Metchnikoff  would  attribute  it  to 
failure  to  commence  his  regime  early  enough.  “If  I  die  before 
I  am  one  hundred  at  least,”  he  humorously  observed  to  his 
friend  arid  pupil.  Dr.  Spencer-Browne,  a  young  Cambridge  i 
scientist,  “men  will  say  that  my  theory  is  worth  nothing.  ‘He 
followed  out  his  own  hygienic  principles,  and  what  have  they 
done  for  him  ?  ’  they  will  ask.  But  it  is  clear  that  my  researches  » 
can  hold  out  no  hope  of  resisting  decay  in  an  organism  already 
fatigued  and  growing  old.  If  my  ideas  can  modify  the  onset  of 
old  age,  that  advantage  can  be  obtained  by  the  young  who  take  | 
pains  to  follow  with  intelligence  the  new  knowledge.”  i 

It  was  only  after  he  came  to  Paris — some  ten  years  after,  in  U 

fact — that  he  began  to  subject  himself  to  a  rigorous  dietetic  r 

discipline.  He  ate  no  uncooked  food.  No  noxious  germs 
entered  his  system  either  concealed  in  salads  or  in  innocent¬ 
looking  vegetables.  His  method  of  scalding  greenstuffs  was  ! 
proof  against  any  life.  He  told  me  with  pride  last  year  that  his  \ 
“flora”  was  pure;  but,  alas !  even  with  these  minute  and  uncom-  ^ 
fortable  precautions  he  could  not  ward  off  old  age. 

The  rdle  of  the  old  man  in  the  State  appeared  to  him  to  be 
of  increasing  importance.  He  thought  that  sufficient  place  was 
not  given  to  the  veteran  in  politics  and  the  science  of  life.  With 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  asked  me  whether  “Lloyd  George  had 
not  become  more  prudent  with  advancing  years  ?  ”  The  Eeform 
movement  in  Eussia,  he  was  sure,  had  suffered  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  directed  by  men  too  young  to  realise  the  full  effect 
of  their  doctrines.  These  reflections  in  the  ageing  savant  were 
in  comforting  contrast  with  the  practice  of  a  hustling  and 
implacable  age  to  discard  the  elderly. 

The  Professor  sets  forth  the  system  for  which  he  will  be  for 
ever  remembered  in  the  pages  of  his  fascinating  Nature  of  Man. 
Much  space  is  devoted  to  what  he  calls  “the  disharmonies  of 
nature.”  They  are  multitudinous  :  perverse  instincts  in  man 
and  animals,  dentition  ill-adapted  to  the  refinements  of  the 
table,  a  whole  list  of  bodily  organs  which  no  longer  serve  a 
useful  physiological  purpose.  He  quotes  Wiedersheim,  the 
German  anatomist,  to  show  the  inequalitiets  existing  in  the 
human  body.  The  learned  Professor  found  fifteen  organs 
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exhibiting  advance  over  the  ancestral  ape,  including  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  bodily  structure  for  erect  stature  and  a  differentia¬ 
tion  in  the  larynx  to  facilitate  speech ;  but  seventeen  organs 
showed  decadence  (amongst  them  being  muscles  of  the  leg  and 
foot),  and  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  seven  rudimentary 
organs  served  no  apparent  purpose,  such  as  the  coccyx — the 
vestige  of  a  tail — and  the  vermiform  appendix.  These  are  incon¬ 
trovertible  signs  of  man’s  animal  origin. 

The  Professor  explains  at  length  his  views  on  the  descent  of 
man  :  he  is  the  prodigy  of  the  anthropoid  ape,  able  (as  are  few 
prodigies,  by  the  way)  to  transmit  his  special  characteristics. 
He  mentions  the  case  of  Inaudi,  a  Piedmontese  peasant  boy, 
who  possessed  a  remarkable  gift  for  calculation.  His  parents 
were  ignorant  people  with  no  aptitudes  of  any  sort.  We  are, 
then,  the  “Inaudis”  of  the  animal  world.  This  argument  is 
somewhat  different  from  Bergson’s ;  if  we  understand  him  aright, 
the  anthropoid  ape  is  a  culminating  point  of  one  series,  w'hile 
man  begins  another — a  variant  grateful,  at  least,  to  our  pride  of 
birth. 

Metchnikoff  deals  with  all  these  great  questions  of  life  and 
death  in  his  arresting  book,  which  he  contrived  to  make 
literary  and  philosophical  as  well  as  popularly  scientific.  He 
quotes  the  opinion  of  writers  of  all  ages  on  the  subject  of  death. 
Tolstoi  is  particularly  gloomy  in  his  introspection,  and  dwells 
with  morbid  intensity  upon  the  inevitable  character  of  man’s 
destiny.  In  Anna  Karenina  he  makes  one  of  the  characters  say 
that  it  is  the  same  thing  whether  a  man  dies  at  once  or  in  thirty 
years’  time ;  the  end  cannot  be  avoided.  But  it  is  not  the  same 
thing,  objects  Metchnikoff,  when  and  how  we  die.  We  owe  it 
to  humanity  to  live  as  long  as  possible,  that  we  may  give  our 
matured  wisdom  to  the  State.  Fear  of  death  is  a  disharmony — 
a  morbid  phenomenon — due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  hurried  out 
of  life,  in  the  middle  of  existence,  by  our  lack  of  precaution.  If 
we  could  only  purify  our  system  and  eliminate  the  poison,  then 
we  should  reach  a  Biblical  old  age  and  die  willingly.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  philosophy  is  to  exchange  resistance  to  death,  which 
is  a  disharmony,  for  a  pleasurable  anticipation  of  it,  as  the 
natural  termination  of  a  full  and  complete  existence.  Death 
haunts  us  now  because  it  comes  before  we  are  physiologically 
ready  for  it.  The  machinery  is  not  worn  out,  but  simply  choked 
by  rank  growth. 

Metchnikoff  handles  with  an  equal  severity  and  a  disconcert¬ 
ing  absence  of  poetry  the  question  of  immortality.  Individual 
mortality,  he  argues,  belongs  to  the  lowest  orders  of  life 
Infusoria,  for  example,  go  on  increasing  indefinitely  by  sub 
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division;  “the  cellular  soul,”  as  it  has  been  called,  never  dies. 
“Generation  succeeds  generation  without  the  intervention  of 
death ;  no  single  corpse  appears  in  the  swarming  mass  of 
animalcules.” 

He  is  on  less  debatable  ground  when  he  speaks  of  sociology, 
which,  he  says,  will  be  as  scientifically  studied  as  is  medicine 
to-day.  Then  older  persons,  who  by  reason  of  their  great 
experience  have  become  valuable  to  the  State,  will  give  their 
services  in  all  the  vigour  of  their  maturity,  for  their  “physio¬ 
logical  constitutions  have  preserved  all  their  faculties.”  “In  the 
progress  to  the  real  goal  of  life  men  will  lose  much  of  their 
liberty,  but  will  receive  in  exchange  a  new  feeling  of  solidarity. 
As  knowledge  becomes  more  and  more  extensive  and  exact, 
freedom  to  neglect  it  will  be  more  and  more  limited.  .  .  . 
Freedom  to  neglect  vaccination  against  small-pox,  to  spit  on  the 
floor,  to  let  dogs  run  loose  without  being  muzzled,  are  worthy  of 
savage  days,  and  will  cease  as  civilisation  advances. 

“Conviction  that  science  alone  is  able  to  redress  the  dis¬ 
harmonies  '  of  the  human  constitution  will  lead  directly  to  the 
improvement  of  education  and  to  the  solidarity  of  mankind. 
...  In  the  problem  of  his  own  fate  man  must  not  be  content 
with  the  gifts  of  nature ;  he  must  direct  them  by  his  own  efforts. 
Just  as  he  has  been  able  to  modify  the  nature  of  animals  and 
plants,  man  must  attempt  to  modify  his  own  constitution  so  as 
to  readjust  its  disharmonies.  ...  To  modify  the  human  con¬ 
stitution  it  will  be  necessary  to  frame  the  ideal,  and  thereafter 
to  set  to  work  with  all  the  resources  of  science.”  The  Nature 
of  Man  closes  with  this  remarkable  phrase  :  “If  there  can  be 
formed  an  ideal  able  to  unite  man  in  a  kind  of  religion  of  the 
future,  this  ideal  must  be  founded  on  scientific  principles.  And 
if  it  be  true  that  man  can  live  by  faith  alone,  the  faith  must  be 
in  the  power  of  science.”  These  sentences  set  forth  the  cogency 
of  his  reasoning  and  add  to  the  human  qualities  of  the  book. 
For  there  has  always  gleamed  in  the  most  severe  reasoning  of 
Metchnikoff  a  golden  thread  of  hope — a  passionate  desire  that 
the  human  ken  might  be  widened  for  greater  usefulness  and 
service  to  mankind. 

Elie  Metchnikoff  w'as  the  son  of  an  officer  of  the  Eussian 
Guard.  He  had  the  classic  appearance  of  the  moujik,  the  wide¬ 
spread  and  uncultivated  beard,  long  hair  brushed  back  from  the 
brow,  and  the  dreamy,  benevolent  eyes  of  a  mystic  and  prophet. 
He  was  a  visionary,  too,  and  characteristically  Slav.  His 
enthusiasm  for  science  and  for  everything  which  touched  his 
great  subject  w^as  delightful  to  witness.  Twenty  years  ago,  at 
Budapesth,  before  a  congress  of  savants,  he  w’as  assailed  for  his 
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theories  of  “immunity” ;  but  he  argued  his  point  with  such  force 
and  conviction  that  he  carried  the  assembly  with  him.  Metchni- 
koff  had  often  to  defend  his  theses  against  his  French  confreres 
of  the  Academie  des  Sciences,  who  never  bec-ime  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  a  Eussian  was  the  guiding  spirit  of  their  own 
Pasteur  Institute.  Sometimes  the  Professor  took  an  amusing 
revenge  on  the  sceptics.  When  war  broke  out  he  remarked  to 
a  gi’oup  of  friends  :  “I  hope  the  mentality  of  the  French  Staff 
is  not  that  of  their  scientists.”  And  when  he 'was  assured  that 
the  generals  were  a  highly  instructed  body,  accessible  to  new 
ideas,  he  remarked:  “Ah,  c’est  tres  bien ! — otherwise  I  should 
have  been  seriously  disquieted.”  His  audience  laughed  at  his 
way  of  smiting  the  Philistine. 

Metchnikoff  possessed  a  strong  sense  of  humour  as  well  as 
social  instincts,  which  caused  him  to  delight  in  the  conversation 
of  friends  who  might  drop  in  to  ask  his  opinion  either  upon  some 
scientific  fact  or  more  often  upon  some  outside  event ;  for  at  one 
time  he  threatened  to  become  a  much  interviewed  man.  He  was 
very  accessible  to  the  Press,  especially  the  English  Press,  for  he 
remembered  that  it  had  supported  him  when  his  theories  were 
greatly  controverted  by  scientific  contemporaries.  This  “vulgar¬ 
isation”  not  only  satisfied  his  sense  of  justice  and  appeased  his 
pride  in  his  work,  but  also,  as  he  was  aware,  enabled  the  man 
in  the  street  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  his  value  to  society. 
He  prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  continue  his 
labours  at  an  age  when  most  men  were  glad  to  rest.  “Ah!” 
he  would  say,  in  the  intimacy  of  his  laboratory  at  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  “So-and-so,”  naming  a  distinguished  English  scientist, 
“is  of  the  same  age  as  myself,  but  he  has  practically  given  up 
laboratory  work  and  undertakes  no  more  research.  Of  course, 
this  sort  of  investigation  makes  a  great  demand  upon  one’s 
nervous  force  .  .  .”  and  he  would  go  on  to  declare  that  his 
assistants,  much  younger  than  he,  required  longer  holidays  to 
recoup  their  energies.  For  him  holidays  meant  a  short  absence 
from  the  Institute  and  uninterrupted  work  in  some  secluded 
spot  not  far  from  Paris — perhaps  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau 
— where  he  could  give  himself  wholly  to  his  researches.  A 
“holiday”  was  but  the  excuse  for  more  work. 

At  the  Pasteur  Institute  he  was  subject  to  his  own  popularity, 
particularly  with  those  of  the  younger  generation  who  had  come 
under  his  influence.  From  older  and  more  prejudiced  men  he 
was  liable  to  encounter  opposition.  His  laboratory  was  a  social 
centre.  Fellow-workers  in  the  Institute  came  there  to  discuss 
the  scientific  gossip  of  the  day  and  to  ask  the  master’s  opinion 
on  some  work  that  had  just  been  completed.  His  reading  was 
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SO  extensive,  his  experience  so  wide  and  varied,  that  his  opinion 
was  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  young  investigator.  Sometimes, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  dash  the  hopes  of  a  “discoverer”  by 
pointing  out,  in  the  kindliest  way,  that  he  had  been  preceded  in 
the  path. 

His  private  benefactions  were  unending.  Madame  Metchni- 
koff,  who  was  his  assistant  when  he  came  first  to  the  Institute, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  conspired  with  her  illustrious  husband  in 
acts  of  charity.  It  is  said  that  the  Professor  gave  away  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  sour  milk — a  considerable  sum  of 
money — to  a  young  couple  whose  marriage  prospects  were 
hindered  by  lack  of  fortune.  His  salary  at  all  times  was  quite 
small ;  it  would  have  been  disdained  by  many  a  general  practi¬ 
tioner  with  a  twentieth  part  of  his  scientific  equipment ;  and  there 
were  years  when,  the  finances  of  the  Institute  being  at  a  low  ebb, 
he  took  nothing  at  all.  Truly  he  possessed  the  apostolic  spirit, 
never  thinking  of  private  gain ;  science  was  its  own  rew^ard.  I 
happen  to  know  that  he  received  many  offers  from  interested 
persons  desirous  to  exploit  his  discoveries — particularly  his 
researches  into  white  hair — but  he  always  declined  to  make  a 
commercial  use  of  his  scientific  labours.  People  would  write 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  inquiring  urgently  for  his  elixir  of 
life  and  offering  any  fees  he  might  demand,  but  the  aged  savant 
turned  with  a  comprehending  smile  from  all  such  temptation 
to  convert  his  laboratory  into  a  money-making  institution. 

He  experienced  great  consolation  from  the  thought  that  he 
did  not  cease  to  be  useful  to  society  with  advancing  years.  Some 
of  his  friends  considered  that  Metchnikoff  should  rest  from  his 
more  arduous  labours  and  content  himself  with  summing  up,  in 
scientific  works,  the  results  of  his  long  career ;  but  he  w’as  like 
an  old  war-horse  snorting  for  the  battle — he  could  not  reconcile 
himself  with  the  idea  of  retirement  to  write  his  memoirs.  To 
the  end  he  maintained  that  juvenile  and  all-forsaking  enthusiasm 
which  induced  him  to  join  Pasteur  and  bring  to  the  great  Prench 
bacteriologist  a  new  theory  of  immunity,  which  accorded  with 
his  own  doctrine  of  microbes  as  agents  of  disease.  Dr.  Eoux, 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  testified  at  Metchnikoff ’s  jubilee 
last  year — when  he  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday — that  his 
aid  had  been  incomparable  and  that  he  himself  had  often  con¬ 
sulted  him  with  profit. 

Metchnikoff’s  largeness  of  heart  inspired  some  charming 
references  in  Dr.  Ecux’s  letter,  for  the  Director  was  kept  from 
the  festival  by  his  own  illness.  “I  have  had  touching  proof  of 
your  kindness  on  several  occasions,”  wrote  Dr.  Eoux,  “for  you 
have  tended  me  as  if  I  had  been  your  child.  You  are  so  happy 
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to  be  of  use  that  you  are  grateful  to  those  who  accept  your 
services.  It  is  painful  for  you  to  refuse  a  favour ;  you  prefer  to 
be  imposed  upon  rather  than  close  your  pocket.  The  Pasteur 
Institute  owes  you  a  great  deal.  You  have  brought  to  it  the 
prestige  of  your  renown,  and  by  your  researches  and  those  of 
your  pupils  you  have  largely  contributed  to  its  glory.  You  have 
shown  how  disinterested  you  are  by  refusing  all  salary  during 
the  years  of  financial  difficulty  and  in  preferring  the  modest  life 
of  this  Institution  to  glorious  and  lucrative  positions  offered  to 
you.”  Amongst  those  who  conveyed  their  affectionate  esteem 
were  some  serving  at  the  front ;  others  who  would  have  joined 
in  the  chorus,  such  as  Dr.  Calmette,  head  of  the  Pasteur  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Lille,  and  MM.  Bordet  and  Massart,  who  are  in  Brussels, 
were  prevented  by  the  German  occupation. 

The  Professor,  notwithstanding  his  three-score-years-and-ten 
and  the  intensity  of  his  labours  for  half-a-century  or  more, 
seemed  in  excellent  health,  and  those  assembled  in  the  Library 
of  the  Institute,  where  the  ceremony  was  taking  place,  uttered 
no  banal  wish  for  a  repose  incompatible  with  his  strenuous 
nature,  but  only  that  he  might  add  to  his  achievements.  Here, 
in  the  calm  of  the  laboratory,  removed  from  work  foreign  to 
science,  said  Metchnikoff,  when  he  rose  to  speak,  he  had  developed 
his  ideas  and  reached,  tranquilly,  the  end  of  his  career.  With  a 
touch  of  feeling  he  admitted  that,  in  present  conditions,  seventy 
years  constituted  the  term  of  active  life.  “For  this  reason,”  he 
remarked,  with  a  quiet  little  smile,  “one  celebrates  it  in  this 
particular  fashion.  The  majority  of  the  human  race  die  at 
seventy,  if  one  except  those  who  do  not  reach  the  first  twelve 
months  of  their  existence ;  I  may  consider  myself  lucky  to  have 
attained  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Longevity  is  often 
thought  to  be  hereditary.  Thus,  Lister,  the  inventor  of  anti¬ 
septic  surgery,  lived  to  be  eighty-five  and  belonged  to  a  family 
of  long  livers.  This  is  not  my  case.”  And  then,  with  quaint 
inspiration,  the  Russian  exhibited  a  graph  showing  that  his  near 
relatives  had  failed  to  reach  the  allotted  span.  This  intimate 
little  demonstration  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  assembly  and  pro¬ 
voked  a  gentle  hilarity. 

The  fact  that  he  was  still  strong  enough  to  work  at  his  exact¬ 
ing  profession  was  due,  he  declared,  to  his  exemplary  regime. 
The  microbes  in  the  digestive  tube  shortened  our  existence  and 
induced  a  painful  old  age.  Nor  were  their  misdeeds  confined  to 
the  intestinal  tract,  for  wounds  became  infected  by  them,  as 
the  present  war  had  shown.  “Surely,”  he  exclaimed,  with  the 
battle-light  shining  in  his  eyes,  “these  are  not  inoffensive  guests, 
but  the  agents  of  disease  and  death !  ”  Not  only  had  he 
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abstained  from  all  uncooked  food  for  seventeen  years,  but  he  had 
introduced  into  his  system,  by  means  of  the  soured  milk,  lactic 
microbes  capable  of  preventing  intestinal  putrefaction.  One 
must  begin  at  the  earliest  moment  “to  cultivate  the  garden.” 
He  suggested  that  scientific  men  would  find  profitable  fields  for 
inquiry  amongst  the  young  and  the  aged,  for  the  study  of 
alimentary  systems  for  the  prolongation  of  life. 

If,  in  our  days,  one  considered  oneself  lucky  to  be  able  to 
work  at  seventy,  in  the  future  that  period  would  be  greatly 
extended.  Why  were  thinkers  so  pessimistic  on  the  subject  of 
death?  Because,  said  Metchnikoff,  they  were  writing  at  an  age 
when  the  desire  of  life  was  most  pronounced.  That  instinct  was 
not  the  same  at  all  ages ;  it  became  less  as  one  advanced  a  long 
way  upon  the  path  of  life  until  a  man  felt  satisfaction  at  the 
thought  of  departure. 

Metchnikoff’ 8  early  years,  as  this  sketch  has  shown,  were 
devoted  to  zoological  studies.  His  researches  on  immunity  were 
directly  connected  with  those  apparently  remote  investigations 
into  the  life-history  of  insects,  worms  and  jelly-fish.  From  the 
simple  he  proceeded  to  the  complex,  and  gazed  with  all  the 
ardour  of  the  savant  into  the  simple  organisms  of  the  zoological 
world,  that  he  might  gain  thereby  an  insight  into  the  struggle, 
of  which  he  made  himself  the  historian,  between  the  organ  and 
the  microbe.  It  resulted  from  these  experiments  that  natural 
immunity  was  secured  to  the  individual  by  the  activity  of  cells, 
endowed  with  movement,  which  engulfed  the  invading  microbe. 
Having  established  his  authority  as  the  scientific  “father”  of 
phagocytosis,  he  proceeded  to  study  degeneration  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  old  age — that  old  age  which  he  described  as  due  to 
chronic  intoxication  caused  by  fermentation  of  matter  in  the 
large  intestine.  Thus  each  part  of  his  studies  was  linked  to  the 
other  in  one  grand  sequence. 

Whilst  waiting  to  accomplish  his  greatest  wwk,  Metchnikoff 
found  the  microbe  of  infantile  cholera,  and  thus  contributed  to 
save  the  lives  of  many  infants  during  hot  weather. 

He  has  died  in  the  fulness  of  time,  according  to  the  normal 
reckoning  of  it,  and  still  in  the  prime  of  his  majestic  labours. 
In  appearance  he  was  not  old.  The  ample  beard  was  a  dullish 
grey ;  the  hair,  which  fell  in  leonine  locks  over  the  fine  head, 
could  never  resign  itself  to  lose  its  colour.  He  sought  no 
meretricious  aids  to  juvenility  in  his  costume ;  it  w^as  neglige  to 
the  last  degree.  A  flat  hat,  upon  which  he  constantly  sat  in 
moments  of  absent-mindedness,  crowned  his  head.  Whatever 
the  weather,  he  wore  always  an  overcoat,  the  pockets  of  which 
bulged  with  papers;  he  was  just  as  faithful  to  his  goloshes,  which 
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covered  generous  boots,  and  he  was  never  seen  without  an 
umbrella.  The  image  of  the  great  man,  distrait,  benign,  and 
thoroughly  Slav  in  the  quality  of  his  soul,  rises  readily  to  the 
mind.  I  see  him  now"  sauntering  gently  along  the  passage  of 
the  Metropolitain  Railway  in  Paris,  apparently  unconscious  of, 
but  in  reality  not  indifferent  to,  the  crowd,  strenuous  and  worka¬ 
day — which  he  loved  in  his  heart  of  hearts  as  a  good  democrat — 
surging  about  him.  His  actions,  like  his  life,  were  utterly 
simple ;  there  was  no  trace  of  pose  or  pedantry  about  him  such 
as  afflicts  so  commonly  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  the  least  bit  dis¬ 
tinguished  above  its  fellow"s.  The  common  people  interested  and 
touched  him.  He  was  ahvays  ready  to  converse  with  them  and 
to  give  them  advice  about  their  healths,  which,  often  as  not, 
they  did  not  understand.  When  he  could,  he  liked  to  bring  down 
science  to  the  ordinary  understanding,  and  the  frequent  traveller 
by  omnibus  and  tram  routes  to  Sevres,  where  Metchnikoff  lived, 
would  often  see  the  greatest  scientist  in  Europe  sitting  side 
by  side  with  a  red-cheeked  peasant  woman  and  instructing  her 
gravely  in  the  art  of  sterilising  salads. 

It  was  one  of  his  peculiarities  to  purchase  his  own  lunch, 
which  he  cooked  with  infinite  precaution  over  a  Bunsen  burner 
in  his  laboratory  at  the  Pasteur  Institute.  His  care  was 
meticulous  over  his  food.  Each  leaf  of  his  salad  was  carefully 
inspected  before  it  was  purchased — not  alw’ays,  as  you  may  sup¬ 
pose,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  goddess  of  the  stall,  who  regarded 
her  visitor  as  an  amiable  faddist.  Nor  was  he  too  proud  to  carry 
home  his  eatables  in  a  neat  package.  Tea  he  drank  as  a  good 
Eussian — this  was  his  only  w'eakness ;  both  alcohol  and  tobacco 
he  eschew'ed  as  hurtful  to  man.  Dates  covered  with  sour  milk 
were  generally  the  accompaniment  of  his  modest  meals,  w'hich, 
if  they  lacked  the  savour  of  ordinary  repasts,  were  at  least 
enlivened  by  his  shrewd  and  lively  observations  on  men  and 
things.  He  was  not  merely  the  methodical  observer  cf 
humanity,  cold  and  dispassionate  in  his  conclusions ;  he  took  a 
warm  interest  in  all  its  doings.  He  interpreted  science  in  terms 
of  ordinary  speech  so  that  all  might  understand.  He  felt  he  had 
a  new  gospel  to  preach,  and  he  chose  the  common  medium,  con¬ 
sistent,  of  course,  with  scientific  exactitude.  But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  he  encouraged  any  mere  playing  to  the  gallery ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  abhorred  the  charlatan,  and  in  private  life 
often  questioned  the  utility  of  much  so-called  “popular  science.” 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  distressed  him  beyond  words.  He 
felt  the  world  had  retrograded — that  civilisation  was  relapsing  to 
primitive  barbarism.  He  was  in  despair  for  the  progress  of 
science,  and  retired,  hurt  in  mind  and  profoundly  discouraged, 
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like  some  antique  hero  to  his  tent,  to  a  sylvan  glade  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  where  he  could  labour  and  forget. 
When  I  saw  him,  however,  a  few  months  ago  he  had  recovered 
his  equanimity  and  become  reconciled  to  the  Titanic  struggle. 
He  pointed  to  a  MS.  upon  which  he  was  engaged  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  his  detachment.  I  looked  at  the  title  of  it ;  it  was  a 
treatise  on  the  death  of  the  silk  moth.  The  old  serenity  had 
come  upon  him ;  he  was  able  to  concentrate  as  of  old.  When  he 
discussed  the  war  he  said  he  thought  the  world  would  be  a 
pleasanter  place  to  live  in  after  the  defeat  of  the  Germans. 

“Will  not  science  be  grievously  affected?”  I  asked.  “I  hope 
not,”  he  returned.  “On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
German  savants  will  be  able  to  give  themselves  more  completely 
than  ever  to  their  studies  because  of  the  destruction  of 
militarism.”  Nevertheless,  he  regretted  the  death  of  several 
friends  at  the  front,  and  spoke  with  feeling  of  the  loss  occasioned 
to  science.  He  alluded  then  to  the  likely  dominance  of  America 
in  the  future,  and  said  he  did  not  fear  it,  for  the  Americans  were 
highly  civilised  and  were  making  great  strides  in  science  and 
the  arts.  He  instanced  the  Eockefeller  Institute  as  an  example 
of  that. 

It  is  early  days,  of  course,  to  think  of  drawing  definite  con¬ 
clusions  from  his  work,  but  it  may  be  said  that  no  more  interest¬ 
ing,  original,  and  stimulating  figure  has  appeared  in  contem¬ 
porary  science.  His  patient  and  laborious  researches  are  bound 
to  have  great  and  lasting  effect  upon  the  development  of  scien¬ 
tific  medicine.  Knowing  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  death, 
Metchnikoff  directed  that  his  body  should  be  subjected  to  autopsy 
and  that  he  should  be  cremated.  The  latter  ceremony  was 
carried  out  in  impressive  silence  in  the  presence  of  all  his  friends 
and  pupils.  At  his  special  request  no  funeral  orations  were 
given.  His  ashes  rest  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  with  those  of 
his  great  predecessor,  but  his  spirit  goes  marching  on  in  the 
direction  which  his  own  trained  intelligence  traced. 

Charles  Dawb.4rn. 


ROUTES  TO  ITALY. 


Some  travellers  are  in  haste  to  reach  their  journey’s  end,  while 
others  are  not.  The  same  applies  to  merchandise. 

Goods  of  little  value,  of  great  size 'and  weight  and  not  perish¬ 
able,  do  not  generally  need  to  be  transported  quickly.  On  the 
other  hand,  goods  of  great  value,  of  little  size  or  weight,  or  likely 
to  spoil  easily,  call  for  rapid  transport. 

For  goods  which  do  not  call  for  quick  transport  the  great 
highway  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Italy  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  basin  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  the  sea,  the 
route  followed  some  twenty  or  thirty  centuries  ago  by  the  tin 
of  Cornwall,  carried  on  the  old  Phoenician  ships,  and  which  in 
the  distant  future  will  still  be  followed  by  the  coal  of  Wales 
and  Scotland. 

For  goods  requiring  rapid  transport  there  has  been  and  will 
be  the  overland  route,  which  in  all  probability  was  followed  some 
two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  by  the  amber  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  which  competed  with  the 
amber  of  the  Baltic — the  route  which  will  be  taken  by  many 
products  of  British  industry  when  that  industry  is  able  to  take 
the  place  of  German  industry  in  furnishing  the  Italian  consumer 
with  such  of  his  needs  as  are  not  produced  in  Italy. 

Before  the  war  travellers  in  haste  to  cross  the  Continent  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Italy  had  a  choice  of  three  ways  of 
traversing  the  Alps  :  by  the  St  Gothard,  by  the  Simplon,  or 
by  Mont  Cenis. 

He  who  chose  the  St.  Gothard  route  could  land  at  a  Dutch 
ix)rt  (Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  or  Flushing) ;  at  a  Belgian  port 
(Antwerp  or  Ostend) ;  or  at  a  French  port  (Dunkerque,  Calais, 
Boulogne,  Dieppe,  or  Havre),  reaching  that  Alpine  Pass  by 
making  more  or  less  use,  according  to  the  port  of  landing  and 
the  itinerary  chosen,  of  the  Dutch,  Belgian,  French,  German, 
and  Swiss  railways. 

A  traveller  choosing  the  Simplon  route  could  also  land  in  a 
Dutch  port,  but  would  probably  prefer  a  French  or  Belgian  one, 
making  use  to  reach  the  Alps  of  the  Belgian,  French,  German, 
and  Swiss  railways;  while  a  traveller  choosing  the  Mont  Cenis 
route  preferred  to  land  at  a  French  port  and  reached  the  Pass 
entirely  over  French  railways. 

The  plan  of  opening  the  Alps  to  railway  lines,  and  therefore 
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to  increased  trafi&c  of  passengers  and  goods,  was  a  Franco-Italian 
idea.  The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  or,  to  be  moie  correct,  the  Frejus 
tunnel,  since  this  is  the  name  of  the  mountain  pierced,  whilst 
Mont  Cenis  is  a  little  to  the  north-east,  was  bored  and  con¬ 
structed  in  the  years  1852  to  1869,  by  agreement  between  the 
Sardinian  and  French  Governments  and  under  their  direction, 
by  the  Piedmontese  engineers  (Sommeiller,  Grandis,  and 
Grattoni). 

This  tunnel  for  a  long  time  served  British  interests  also.  For 
many  years  the  Indian  Mail  followed  this  route. 

The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  ought  to  have  been  of  greater  benefit 
to  the  commercial  relationship  between  Italy  and  France;  but 
the  advantages  of  opening  some  other  route,  which  would  favour 
the  relationship  between  Italy  and  Germany,  across  Switzerland 
and  the  St.  Gothard  Pass,  w'ere  not  long  in  making  themselves 
felt.  The  unfriendly  policy  unfortunately  followed  by  states¬ 
men  of  the  Third  Republic  towards  Italy,  w'hich  was  worse  than 
that  followed  during  the  last  years  of  the  Empire — that  pro¬ 
voking,  irritating,  incapable  policy  w'hich  ended  by  throwing 
Italy  into  the  arms  of  Germany  (1882),  unconsciously  favoured 
the  political,  moral,  and  commercial  rapprochement  between  these 
two  countries.  The  new  Germany,  with  its  flourishing  indus¬ 
tries,  began  to  be  the  great  supplier  of  Italy,  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  Renascence,  as  Machiavelli  witnesses,  she  had  already 
flooded  with  her  merchandise.  Across  the  St.  Gothard,  Germany 
would  have  sent  to  Italy  her  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  her  iron, 
and  her  coal.  In  exchange,  Italy  would  have  provided  Germany 
with  her  agricultural  products,  oranges,  lemons  and  other  fruits, 
eggs,  vegetables,  and  perhaps  some  products  of  her  budding 
industry.  Prince  Bismarck,  in  his  acute  vision  of  the  future, 
considered  the  possibilities  of  the  St.  Gothard  line  of  so  much 
importance  that,  when,  on  bringing  before  the  Reichstag  his  Bill 
for  the  contribution  of  thirty  millions  towards  the  construction 
of  that  great  work,  he  was  questioned  by  a  deputy  on  the  reason 
for  expending  such  a  large  sum  on  a  w'ork  completely  out  of  the 
country,  he  answered  that  true  patriotism  compelled  them  to 
abstain  from  all  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  Bill  was  passed 
without  further  remark. 

The  project  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  warmly  encouraged  by 
the  Swiss  cantons,  especially  the  German  ones,  and  it  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  welcomed  in  Italy,  since  it  put  Lombardy,  the 
wealthiest  of  her  provinces,  and  Milan,  the  most  industrial  of 
her  cities,  in  direct  communication  with  a  country  which,  having 
already  political  supremacy  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  was 
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developing  her  traffic  and  her  industries  so  rapidly  as  to  give 
promise  of  holding  in  the  future,  as  indeed  she  did,  the  sceptre 
of  the  commercial  world.  Italy,  who  was  a  good  and  faithful 
ally  of  Germany  as  long  as  this  latter  country  observed  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
its  makers  should  be  a  peaceful  and  defensive  one,  favoured  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel — diplomatically,  financi¬ 
ally,  and  technically. 

Some  years  later,  unable  to  do  less  than  welcome  any  new 
outlet  across  the  Alps  which  would  open  up  new  markets  for  her 
natural  produce  and  the  products  of  her  incipient  manufactures, 
helping  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  development 
of  her  northern  provinces,  Italy  received  with  favour  the  project 
of  a  new  tunnel  under  the  Simplon  which  would  place  her  in 
communication  with  French  Switzerland  and  therefore  once 
more  with  France.  German  influence,  however,  by  making  a 
branch  line  to  the  Simplon  through  the  Loetschberg  tunnel, 
diverted  a  part  of  the  traffic  from  French  Switzerland  and  France 
and  directed  it  towards  German  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

So  it  happened  that  in  the  years  preceding  the  war,  Italy  com¬ 
municated  via  the  St.  Gothard  with  Germany,  vid  the  Cenis  with 
France,  vid  the  Simplon  with  French  Switzerland,  and,  through 
the  lihone  valley,  with  France,  and  by  the  same  way  and  the 
Loetschberg  tunnel  with  German  Switzerland  and  Germany. . 

It  is  evident  that,  after  the  war,  in  conformity  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which,  judging  by  the  sentiments  and  ideas  of  to-day, 
will  inspire  the  general  policy  of  the  Allies,  travellers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  bound  for  Italy  from  the  United  Kingdom  will,  as 
much  as  possible,  choose  the  ways  which  pass  through  friendly 
territory,  make  a  secondary  use  of  neutral  railways,  and  in  every 
possible  manner  avoid  enemy  lines.  Thus  it  should  happen  that 
if  a  new  hegemony  does  not  threaten  Europe  and  provoke  other 
political  rapprochements,  the  Mont  Cenis  route  would  be  the 
favourite,  the  Simplon  route  should  be  of  next  importance,  and 
the  St.  Gothard  should  be  avoided. 

Indeed,  if  Germany  remain  the  foe  of  to-morrow,  against  which 
Europe  must  stand  prepared,  political  changes  may  happen  in 
the  distribution  of  the  territories  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ehine.  For  instance,  the  Rhine  may  again  become  what 
it  was  at  the  time  of.  Julius  Cmsar — the  natural  frontier  of  Ger¬ 
many  on  the  west.  In  such  case  the  territories  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  would  probably  go  in  part  to  Belgium,  who  deserves 
every  recompense,  and  to  whom  it  is  important  to  give  strength 
of  her  own  against  the  Germanic  peril,  and  part  to  France,  in 
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addition  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  because  she  has  had  to  support 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  the  war,  and  for  that  reason  should 
receive  compensation  of  every  sort  taken  from  an  enemy  whom 
it  is  advisable  to  weaken.  And  since  along  the  Ehine  the  St. 
Gothard  Pass  can  be  reached  by  way  of  Alsace  as  well  as  by 
way  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  there  may  possibly  in  future 
not  be  the  reasons  against  its  use  which  would  now  exclude 
it  as  a  traffic  route  between  the  Allies.  In  any  case,  however, 
lines  which,  like  those  of  the  St.  Gothard  and  the  Simplon,  con¬ 
sist  partly  of  railways  not  entirely  controlled  by  the  Allies  would 
never  have  preference,  either  politically  or  economically,  over 
a  line  which  only  serves  the  Allied  interests,  and  mainly  those 
of  France,  as  does  the  Mont  Cenis  line. 

This  line  is,  besides,  the  one  which  even  technically  should  be 
preferred  to  the  other  two  for  trans-Continental  travelling  and 
the  transport  between  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  even 
now  the  shortest  and  the  most  direct,  and  it  could  be  made  still 
shorter  and  more  direct  than  it  is. 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Nicolas  I,  when  asked  what  line 
should  be  taken  by  the  railway  which  was  to  unite  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow,  took  a  ruler  and  pencil  and  drew  on  the  map  a 
straight  line  from  one  city  to  the  other.  With  few  and  slight 
breaks  that  line  was  adopted  for  the  railway  which  now  runs  be¬ 
tween  the  ancient  and  the  modern  capitals  of  Russia.  Such  a 
straight  line  might  almost  have  been  drawn  from  London  to 
Genoa  and,  except  for  a  very  short  length,  it  would  be  entirely  on 
English,  French  and  Italian  territory.  In  fact,  however,  the 
railway  lines  which,  crossing  France,  join  Calais  and  Genoa,  con¬ 
sist  for  the  most  part  of  a  network  of  lines  constructed  at  different 
times  and  for  different  interests ;  even  the  Paris-Lyon-Mediter- 
ranean  making  the  interests  of  the  Allies  too  subordinate  to  French 
and  local  interests.  Besides,  notwithstanding  the  protests  and 
propaganda  of  some  clear-sighted  and  far-seeing  persons,  the 
Calais-Genoa  line  has  been  somewhat  neglected,  as  much  on  the 
French  as  on  the  Italian  side.  For  a  long  time  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  to  improve  it  and  this  for  various  reasons.  In 
French  eyes  Italy  was  no  more  the  friend  of  former  times,  and 
in  Italy  the  St.  Gothard  and  Simplon  lines,  leading  from  the 
German  ally  to  great  and  opulent  Milan,  the  centre  of  Upper 
Italy,  enjoyed  greater  favour  than  was  given  to  the  Mont  Cenis 
route,  converging  on  Turin,  no  longer  a  political  capital  as  it 
was  when  the  line  was  planned  and  constructed,  and  of  which 
the  topographical  position  is  somewhat  eccentric  and  the  industrial 
development  fairly  recent. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  for  many  years  no  improvements  took 
place  on  the  Mont  Cenis  line  as  it  had  been  planned  and  was 
worked.  In  the  same  period  Germany  and  Switzerland,  with 
observant  perspicacity  and  alacrity,  and  in  accordance  with  far¬ 
sighted  plans,  were  incessantly  rectifying  and  perfecting  the 
railway  systems  of  the  St.  Gothard  and  of  the  Simplon. 

And  in  carrying  out  their  projects  they  were  clever  enough  to 
obtain  the  financial  as  well  as  the  moral  support  of  France  and 
the  sympathy  of  England,  although  those  railway  systems  were 
decidedly  against  the  best  interests  of  both  countries.  I  allude 
here  not  only  to  the  piercing  of  the  tunnels  of  the  Loetschberg  and 
the  Mont  d’Or  (France  Vallorbe),  but  also  to  the  Grange  Mouthiers 
line  and  to  the  Houenstein  Tunnel. 

The  results  w^ere  briefly  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Directing  away  from  the  ports  of  Havre,  Calais  and  Dun¬ 
kerque  part  not  only  of  the  English,  but  also  of  the  ocean  traffic, 
and  drawing  it  to  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  ports  of  Ostend,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Flushing,  Eotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  the  last  being,  so 
to  speak,  the  bridgehead  of  the  German  provinces  lying  behind 
them. 

(b)  Depriving  the  French  railways,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the 
transport  of  passengers  and  merchandise  thus  drawn  to  the 
Belgian  and  Dutch  ports,  and  shortening  the  distance  traversed 
in  France,  the  Calais-Mont  Cenis  route  to  Italy  running  for  about 
1,000  kilometres  through  France,  while  the  Simplon  and  St. 
Gothard  routes  run  for  a  much  shorter  distance  through  that 
country. 

(c)  Eendering  German  penetration  into  England,  France  and 
Italy  more  active  and  systematic,  thus  enabling  Germany  par¬ 
tially  to  absorb  the  commerce  of  these  countries. 

(d)  Exposing  the  relations  between  England,  France 
and  Italy  to  the  constant  surveillance  of  another  State,  viz., 
Switzerland. 

(e)  Lessening  in  each  of  the  three  States  the  feeling  of 
their  security,  independence  and  influence,  and  contributing 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  influence,  power  and  wealth 
of  Germany. 

The  complete  restoration  and  modernisation  of  the  great 
international  line  of  Mont  Cenis  was  suggested  in  the  past 
by  Committees  and  students  of  the  question  as  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  combatting  the  prevalent  tendency  to  consider, 
principally  if  not  solely,  the  interests  of  Germany.  The  Calais- 
Mont  Cenis  line  would  be  a  counter-current  essentially  Anglo- 
French,  and  raise  in  Italy,  France  and  England  a  feeling  of 
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solidarity  in  the  protection  of  their  vital  interests  against  the 
invading  and  dividing  Germanism. 

It  is  now  more  than  ever  imtx)rtant  to  consider  this  problem. 
To  strengthen  the  relations  between  England  and  Italy  the  tech¬ 
nical  and,  so  to  say,  geographical,  supremacy  of  the  Simplon  and 
St.  Gothard  must  cease  and  the  Calais-Mont  Cenis  line,  especially 
if  shortened  and  improved,  is  the  means  by  which  the  disturbed 
equilibrium  could  be  re-established. 

Granted  that  the  main  line  from  England  to  Italy  across  France 
ought  to  be  principally  international  in  character,  it  follows  that 
international  interests  should  be  considered  before  local  interests, 
however  important  these  latter  may  be.  It  is  a  reasonable  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  express  from  Calais  to  Genoa  should  not  touch  Paris, 
the  approaches  to  which  are  always  congested  since  the  railway 
lines  to  and  from  every  part  of  France  converge  on  Paris  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  therefore  trains  cannot  preserve  the  desired  speed. 
A  line  Calais-Arras-Soissons-Troyes-Dijon  would  effect  a  consider¬ 
able  economy  of  time  in  comparison  with  the  present  Calais-Paris- 
Dijon  line,  and  Paris  could  be  reached  by  changing  at  Arras  in 
going  South  and  at  Troyes  in  going  North. 

Proceeding  from  Dijon  to  Italy,  it  seems  impossible  beyond 
Bourg  to  avoid  the  sinuosity  of  the  old  line,  partially  due  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  interests  of  x4ix-les-Bains  and  Chambery,  im¬ 
portant  when  the  line  was  constructed,  but  more  to  orographical 
conditions,  which  oblige  the  railway  to  follow^  the  bottom  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Isere  and  of  the  Arc,  which  are  winding  and  subject 
to  alluvion  and  landslips. 

From  Chambery  to  Modane  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Piedmontese  engineer,  Domenico  Regis,  that  it  is  possible  to 
shorten  the  line  by  sixteen  kilometres. 

As  regards  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  there  was  a  proposal  for 
a  new  base  tunnel  between  Exilles  and  Modane,  wdiich  should 
be  two  hundred  and  thirty  metres  lower  than  the  existing  one 
between  Bardonecchia  and  Modane  and  shorten  the  line  between 
Exilles  and  Modane  by  seventeen  kilometres. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  projected  tunnel,  which  had  met 
with  the  approbation  of  eminent  geologists,  could,  despite  its  ex¬ 
ceptional  length  and  depth,  be  constructed  under  conditions  on 
the  whole  favourable,  and  at  least  more  favourable  than  they 
have  been  for  the  piercing  of  other  tunnels  of  equal  size  and 
importance  or  would  be  for  tunnels  projected  elsewhere  in  the 
Alps.  Consequently  agreements  had  been  concluded  with  im¬ 
portant  financiers,  and  everything  was  ready  for  making  the 
demand  for  the  construction  and  management  concession  of  the 
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base  tunnel  in  question  when  first  the  Libyan  and  Balkan  Wars 
and  then  the  ruthless  European  conflagration  broke  out,  inter¬ 
rupting  everything  and  distracting  attention  from  all  that  was 
not  war  or  preparation  for  war. 

The  excavation  of  the  new  tunnel  would  probably  give  a 
definite  shape  to  the  portion  of  the  London-Genoa  line  which 
crosses  the  Alps,  but  it  w'ould  also  require  several  years’  work, 
and  a  considerable  outlay  (at  least  one  hundred  million  francs). 
Therefore  it  may  be  left  to  our  successors  to  undertake  it,  and 
the  task  of  the  immediate  future  could  be  limited  to  improving 
the  present  track  between  Modane,  Turin  and  Genoa  and 
obtaining  the  maximum  of  efficiency  without  delay.  The 
only  way  of  doing  this  is  to  continue  what  has  already  been 
begun. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  though  Italy  has  no  coal  she 
is  rich,  especially  in  the  North,  in  what  has  been  called  “white 
coal” — i.e.,  in  waterfalls  whose  pow'er  can  be  transmuted  into 
electric  energy.  The  public  authorities,  Central  and  Provincial 
Governments,  the  Municipalities  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  Piedmont  agree  in  thinking  that  the  electric  traction  already 
adopted  for  lines  of  secondary  importance  could  usefully  be 
substituted  for  steam  traction  on  the  lines  from  Modane  to  Turin 
and  from  Turin  to  Genoa.  This  would  provide  for  rapid  move¬ 
ment,  wdiich  would  permit  a  noteworthy  increase  of  traffic,  and, 
(  with  the  increase  in  the  speed  and  pow’er  of  traction,  also  a  de¬ 
crease  in  working  expenses.  It  would  also  mitigate  to  some 
extent  the  inferiority  of  that  part  of  the  line  between  Modane 
and  Turin  due  to  the  steepness  of  the  grade  and  to  there  being 
only  one  set  of  rails  between  Bussoleno  and  Salbertrand. 
Doubling  the  line  here,  which,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
tunnels,  means  almost  reconstructing  it,  is,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  considerable  obstacles  and  expense,  actually 
being  carried  out. 

Electric  traction  has  already  been  instituted  with  the  best 
results  on  the  line  between  Bussoleno  and  Modane  and  on  that 
between  Pionco  and  Sampierdarena  and  Genoa,  where  this  was 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  health  of  the  employees  of  the 
railway  and  of  travellers,  on  account  of  the  long  distance  for 
which  the  line  runs  underground. 

The  only  track  that  remains  to  be  electrified  betw^een  Modane 
and  Genoa  is  that  between  Eonco,  Turin,  and  Bussoleno,  and 
the  difficulty  of  doing  this  is  not  great.  The  necessary  electric 
energy  is  at  hand,  this  being  supplied  by  the  Maira  Power 
Station ;  it  will  also  be  obtainable  frorn  the  supply  line  which 
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will  shortly  be  completed  for  the  track  Turin- Sangone-Eonco. 

A  Decree  of  January  25th,  1916  (Art.  25),  authorised  the  State 
Railways  to  extend  electric  traction,  paying  the  cost  of  the 
plant,  labour,  material,  and  working  plant  by  an  annual  sum 
charged  to  working  expenses  in  place  of  the  cost  of  coal  and  other 
expenses  incurred  under  the  steam  traction  system. 

Thus,  materially  and  legally,  there  are  no  impediments,  and, 
politically,  there  are  the  greatest  incentives.  The  European 
War,  which  brought  to  light  the  covetous  ideas  and  desires  of 
the  Germans  and  unveiled  the  direction  and  reason  of  the  anterior 
politics,  both  with  regard  to  commercial  and  railway  matters,  of 
the  Central  Powers,  providentially  compelled  that  the  Mont 
Cenis  line  should  be  worked  to  its  fullest  capacity. 

There  is  also  another  peril  to  be  considered,  which  is  the 
possibility  that  a  country’s  neutrality,  however  strongly  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  gallantry  of  its  armed  people  and  with  the  most 
solemn  and  binding  formalities  that  statesmen  have  been  able  to 
invent,  may  no  longer  count  for  anything,  and  Switzerland  might 
be  used,  as  Luxemburg  and  Belgium  have  been,  as  a  passage-way 
and  support  for  enemy  forces. 

Other  projected  tunnels  through  the  Little  St.  Bernard  and 
Mont  Blanc,  which  were  favourably  regarded  for  a  time, 
could  never  have  been  as  successful  as  a  completely  restored 
Mont  Cenis  line,  especially  in  competing  with  the  railway  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  St.  Gothard  and  Simplon.  Besides,  and  above  all, 
the  hard  lessons  we  are  learning  from  the  events  of  the  present 
moment  teach  us  what  would  have  been  their  condemnation. 
The  Mont  Blanc  line,  where  it  passes  through  French  territory, 
almost  touches  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  where  it  enters  Italy,  at 
the  opening  into  the  valley  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  the  Swiss  fron¬ 
tier  is  not  more  than  ten  kilometres  away.  In  the  event,  then, 
of  Switzerland  being  drawn,  in  some  way,  into  conflict,  this  line 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  modern  cannons,  and  the  same 
objection  must  be  made  to  the  line  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
near  Morgex. 

There  will  be,  however,  ample  time  later  to  discuss  the  best 
positions  for  new  tunnels.  Meanwhile,  it  remains  a  question 
of  general  interest  that  the  existing  tunnel  and  line  of  Mont  Cenis, 
already  giving  satisfactory  service,  should  be  put  into  the  most 
perfect  working  order  by  the  shortening  and  improvements  already 
mentioned  and  with  or  without  the  construction  of  a  lower 
tunnel. 

This  war  will  have  another  good  effect  in  helping  to  demon¬ 
strate  in  the  clearest  way  to  every  man  whose  mind  ia  not 
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entirely  closed  to  great  international  problems,  the  necessity  of 
bringing  at  once  to  the  maximum  efficiency  the  international 
route  between  Calais  and  Mont  Cenis  to  Genoa  and  Eome  on  the 
one  side  and  to  Piacenza  and  Brindisi  on  the  other,  holding  it  to 
be  the  surest  safeguard  of  Anglo-French-Italian  interests  as  well 
as  the  strongest  barrier  that  could  be  opposed  against  over¬ 
whelming  German  influence. 

Is  it  not,  indeed,  the  admitted  objective  of  Germany  to  build 
up  a  Middle  Europe  which  shall  prevail  against  and  govern  every 
other  political  group,  and  to  divert  all  the  commercial  traffic  from 
the  Anglo-French-Italian  to  the  German-Balkanic  lines  from 
Antwerp,  Bremen,  Hamburg  and  Berlin  to  Salonika,  Constanti¬ 
nople  .  .  .  and  beyond? 

E.  Mayor  des  Planches. 
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There  is  something  in  common  between  the  compilers  of  the 
official  statistics  of  our  foreign  and  colonial  trade  in  war-time  and 


4 


“him  who  left  half-told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold.” 

At  any  rate  the  parallel  holds  good  as  to  the  ratio  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  incompleteness  of  the  statistical  tale  is  not  due  to  any 
neglect  of  the  compilers,  or  to  the  “abhorred  shears”  of  an  arith¬ 
metical  Atropos,  but  to  the  considered  reticence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  figures  of  whose  purchases  abroad  of  munitions  and  other 
milit  ary  material  it  is  thought  necessary  to  screen  from  public  view. 
This  withholding  of  information  necessarily  gives  to  the  particulars 
of  our  external  trade,  periodically  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
character  of  a  half-told  tale.  Interesting  and  instructive  though 
they  are,  they  would  be  still  more  so  if  they  could  be  read  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  details  of  the  special  imports  that  play  so  big, 
if  undisclosed,  a  part  in  the  real,  as  distinguished  from  the 
apparent,  balance  of  trade.  It  would  be  magnifying  the  omission 
to  the  point  of  absurdity  to  use  the  threadbare  simile  of  “  Hamlet  ” 
with  the  Prince  left  out ;  but  equally  it  would  be  an  error  to  treat 
the  available  factors  as  of  inconsiderable  importance  because  the 
rest  happen  to  be  missing. 

As  a  chronicle  of  our  ordinary  over-seas  trade,  the  official  returns 
tabulate  information  that  is  indispensable  for  any  useful  survey 
of  our  economic  position.  They  cover  a  vast  extent  of  ground,  are 
of  personal  interest  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  kingdom,  and 
bring  into  prominence  a  number  of  questions  upon  the  practical 
answers  to  wdiich  the  well-being  of  the  people  largely  depends. 
And  although  we  are  unable,  owing  to  the  mystery  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  to  ascertain  the  full  measure  of  our  trade  indebtedness, 
we  are  nevertheless  supplied  with  data  for  solving  some  of  the 
urgent  problems  that  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  war.  Let  us,  at 
the  outset,  compare  the  leading  totals  for  the  past  year  with  those 
for  the  other  years  of  the  war  and  the  year  immediately 
preceding  it  : — 


Imports. 

£ 


Exports  and 
Re-exports.  ‘ 
£ 


Adverse 

Hidance. 

£ 


iiu:i  ., 

THH.  7:U.7;i9 

r):54,820,:52(5 

1:5:5,914,41:5 

I'.tU  .. 

,.  t)96,  (5:1.5,11:5 

.52(5,195,52:5 

170, 439,  .590 

1915  ., 

,.  Sol, 89:5, 1550 

48:5,9:50,029 

.•5(57,9(52,721 

191t>  . 

949,152,(579 

004,154,714 

.‘544,997,905 

(1)  Re-exports  is  a  term  used  instead  of  the  longer  phrase,  “Export!  of 
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Two  figures  here  are  outstanding  :  the  imports  are  the  highest 
ever  known,  and  the  exports  surpass  those  of  all  previous  years 
except  1913.  In  1913  we  were  doing  trade  with  the  Central 
Powers,  and  our  exports  to  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Turkey  amounted  together  to  s£53,000,000.  We  are  dealing  here 
with  money  values,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  do  not 
necessarily  correspond  to  diflerences  in  quantity  or  number.  Prices 
of  nearly  all  kinds  of  commodities  and  materials  have  been  going 
up  during  the  past  two  years,  and  the  higher  values  have  not,  as 
a  general  rule,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  our  imports,  been 
associated  wdth  proportionate  volume.  In  1915,  for  instance,  we 
paid  T57 ,313,000  for  88,681,000  cwts.  of  wheat,  w’hereas  in  1914 
we  paid  £44,700,000  for  103,900,000  cwts.  In  1916,  21,710,022 
centals  of  cotton  cost  £84,729,677,  whereas  in  1915  26,476,161 
centals  cost  only  £64,671,623.  We  imported  108,832  cwts.  less 
of  peas,  and  paid  £417,617  more  for  them  than  in  1915  ;  14,427,090 
cwts.  less  maize  at  an  increased  cost  of  £994,332 ;  1,333,317  cwts. 
less  rice  and  other  farinaceous  foods  at  an  increased  cost  of 
£1,579,321 ;  and  136,573,925  gallons  less  petroleum  at  an  increased 
cost  of  £6,498,488.  These  are  only  a  few  typical  examples.  It 
must  not  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  because  we  have  done  a  best, 
so  far  as  values  go,  in  imports,  and  a  second  best  in  exports,  we 
have  established  either  a  record  of  quantities  in  the  one  case,  or 
a  next  to  record  in  the  other. 

When  it  comes  to  payment,  it  is  the  money  values  that  count, 
and  it  is  that  wdiich  gives  the  balances  their  special  significance. 
In  the  three  years,  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  the  adverse  balance 
of  our  external  trade  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  £883,400,276, 
not  including,  of  course,  the  Government’s  concealed  imports. 
This  means  that  since  the  war  began  we  have  had  to  send  out  of 
the  country  nearly  £1,000,000,000  more  than  the  value  of  our 
exports.  At  the  present  time  the  position  is  even  worse  than  is 
show'n  by  the  preponderance  of  import  values  for  1916.  What 
are  called  invisible  exports,  in  the  nature  of  interest  and  dividends 
on  foreign  investments,  used  to  be  an  important  factor  in  favour¬ 
ably  adjusting  the  adverse  balances ;  but  of  late,  a  great  deal  of 
our  accumulated  wealth  abroad  has  had  to  be  realised  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  trading  value  of  the  English  pound  in 
neutral  countries.  While  the  re-sale  in  the  United  States  by  the 

Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,”  which  include  not  only  goods  in  transit 
through  the  United  Kingdom  (unless  transhipped  under  bond),  but  also  all 
goods  which  have  not  had  their  value  sensibly  modified  by  any  process  of 
refining  or  manufacture,  although  they  may  have  remained  some  time  in  the 
Fnited  Kingdom.  Thus  goods  which  have  been  merely  sorted,  repacked,  or 
blended,  are  treated  as  Foreign  or  Colonial,  but  goods  which  have  undergone 
any  other  process  are  included  under  the  head  of  exports  of  the  produce  and 
manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  ai’e  also  all  goods  exported  by  parcel  post- 
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British  Government  of  dollar  securities  purchased  outright  from 
British  holders  has  improved  the  rate  of  exchange  and  to  some 
extent  checked  gold  shipments,  it  has  at  the  same  time  sealed  up 
a  formerly  continuous  source  of  income.  This  and  cognate 
measures  may  have  been  absolutely  necessary,  but  one  of  their 
serious  effects  is  a  permanent  shrinkEige  in  the  invisible  exports. 
Before  the  war  we  used  to  invest  about  £200,000,000  yearly  in 
foreign  securities ;  now  (very  properly)  we  are  not  permitted  to 
invest  any  money  at  all  in  this  way ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  fast 
using  up  the  accumulated  investments  of  past  years.  The  adverse 
balance  for  1916  is,  therefore,  relatively  to  pre-war  times,  more 
adverse  than  it  looks. 

The  elementary  fact  is  that  when  we  owe  another  country,  in 
the  way  of  trade,  more  than  it  owes  to  us  plus  the  interest  on  our 
capital  invested  therein,  the  difference  has  to  be  paid  in  actual 
or  promissory  gold.  All  the  measures  so  far  taken — sales  of 
American  securities,  borrowing  of  money  in  America,  and  so  forth 
— have  been  devised  with  the  ultimate  object  of  retaining  gold  at 
home,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  the  exchange  value  of  the 
sovereign  abroad.  To  a  certain  extent  they  have  been  successful. 
The  drain  of  gold  has  spent  itself  for  the  present.  In  the  last 
four  months  of  1915  the  Bank  of  England’s  metallic  (as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  its  banking)  reserve  lost  no  less  than  £15,500,0(X). 
This  alarming  fall  was  arrested,  and  the  reserve  was  strengthened, 
but  there  was  another,  though  comparatively  small,  leakage  at  the 
close  of  1916.  The  stock  of  gold  on  December  27th  was  nearly 
£3,000,000  more  than  at  the  corresponding  date  of  1915,  but  it 
was  £15,000,000  less  than  at  the  end  of  1914,  and  £2,000,000  less 
than  in  the  first  week  of  the  previous  November.  Very  wide  apart 
are  the  estimates  of  the  gold  held  by  the  other  banks  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  hoarded  or  in  circulation.  But  whether  these 
hidden  stocks  be  more  or  less,  they  do  not  in  any  way  diminish 
the  obligation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  increase  the  proportion 
of  its  gold  reserve  to  its  paper  liabilities.  Some  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  gold  has  been  shipped  by  Great  Britain  and  her 
Allies  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the  total  amount  of 
gold  in  the  United  States  on  August  1st,  1914,  was  1,887,270,664 
dollars,  on  October  1st,  1916,  it  was  2,636,009,564  dollars,  an 
increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  The  irony  of  this  is  that  the  United 
States  did  not  require  our  gold.  They  hiid  plenty  of  their  own. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  the  world’s  gold  production  finds  a  per¬ 
manent  home  there.  Our  own  imports  and  exports  of  gold  coin 
and  bullion  on  commercial  account,  although  they  are  not  yet 
published  for  1916,  will  probably  tell  a  corroborative  tale.  Those 
for  1914  and  1915  are  striking  enough  :  1914,  imports  £58,642,211, 
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exports  £30,599,050;  1915,  imports  £10,828,366,  exports 

£38,618,113.  Our  gold  imports  from  the  States  for  the  same  two 
years  were  £7,127,138  and  £24,842  respectively,  and  our  gold 
exports  to  the  States  £3,187  and  £20,982,786. 

What  makes  the  gold  movements  caused  by  the  balance  of 
trade  so  much  more  important  is  the  complete  change  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  metallic  reserve  brought  about  by  the  introduction 
of  Treasury  notes  as  currency.  These,  like  Bank  of  England 
notes,  are  convertible  into  gold  on  demand.  We  still  hold,  in 
theory  at  all  events,  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  currency 
system  set  up  by  Sir  Eobt.  Peel,  that  all  debts  above  forty  shil¬ 
lings  shall  be  paid  in  gold,  or  in  currency  convertible  into  gold. 
In  practice  nobody  wants  to  convert  notes  into  gold,  because  the 
purchasing  power  of  paper  is  just  as  effective;  but  if  by  any 
unkind  chance  we  met  with  a  naval  or  military  disaster,  the 
public  would  instantly  become  distrustful,  there  would  be  a 
panicky  rush  for  gold,  and  the  Government  would  have  to  make 
both  kinds  of  paper  inconvertible  until  further  notice.  In  the  last 
week  of  last  year  there  were  in  active  circulation  £39,675,535 
Bank  of  England  notes,  and  £150,144,176  Treasury  notes  and 
certificates,  making  a  total  of  £189,819,711  in  paper,  and  the  gold 
held  against  this  liability  was  £54,304,915  and  £28,500,000, 
totalling  £82,804,915,  or  about  44  per  cent.  When  Mr.  McKenna 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  made  an  appeal  to  employers 
to  pay  wages  in  paper  currency,  and  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons  he  said  “he  was  satisfied  we  should  be 
able  to  accumulate,  and  would  accumulate,  very  rapidly  such  a 
large  reserve  of  gold  as  would  enable  us  to  face  without  any  doubt 
or  hesitation  of  any  sort  or  kind,  whatever  drafts  might  be  made 
upon  us  in  regard  to  payment  for  things  we  require  outside.”  It 
was  a  rather  sanguine  view  to  take.  The  appeal  has  been  uni¬ 
versally  responded  to,  gold  has  virtually  disappeared  from  circula¬ 
tion,  but  the  accumulation  of  gold  on  the  scale  so  confidently 
predicted  is  not  yet  in  evidence.  If  we  are  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
a  convertible  paper  currency  deinands  a  high  ratio  of  gold  reserve, 
and  a  high  ratio  is  incompatible  with  a  continuous  exportation  of 
the  metal. 

Having  explained  the  bearing  of  the  trade  balances  and  its 
gravity,  we  may  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  themselves.  The  values  of  the  imports,  as  usual,  include 
cost,  insurance,  and  freight,  and  freight,  as  everybody  knows,  has 
played  a  very  big  part  in  the  increase  of  prices.  Exports,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  valued  f.o.b. ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  any 
important  lowering  of  freights  would  have  the  result  of  reducing 
the  adverse  balance  to  some,  if  not  to  any  striking,  extent.  But 
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before  considering  the  various  issues  let  us  classify  in  summary 
form  the  imports  for  the  past  four  years.  We  will  do  this  rather 
more  in  detail  in  the  Food  section  than  in  the  others,  because  it  is 
there  that  the  shoe  pinches  most.  In  these  tabulated  figures  lurk 
the  secret  of  our  oppressive  adverse  balance  ; — 


1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I.  Food,  drink,  and  tobacco  : 

Grain  and  flour 

Meat  and  live  animals 

85,494,628 

79,636,269 

112,357,768 

113,306,944 

for  food  . 

Other  food  and  drink  : 

56,726,411 

63,215,056 

86,839,086 

94,054,437 

Non-dutiable 

81,265,355 

78,611,719 

91,460,222 

93,998,047 

Dutiable 

58,683,367 

68,043,095 

81,667,856 

90,781,078 

Tobacco  . 

8,032,562 

7,463,068 

8,549,629 

7,394,580 

290,202,323 

296,969,207 

380,874,561 

399,535,686 

II.  Raw  materials  and 

articles  mainly  unmanu¬ 
factured  . 

281,822,444 

236,531,383 

286,569,551 

336,986,042 

III.  Articles  wholly  or 

mainly  manufactured... 

193,602,375 

160,490,216 

181,450,218 

189,273,.376 

IV.  Miscellaneous 

3,107,597 

2,644,307 

2,999,020 

3, 353,  .575 

It  is  a  somewhat  disturbing  fact  that  we  are  spending 
£200,000,000  a  year  on  foreign — that  is,  imported — cereals  and 
meat.  This  is  not  because  we  are  getting  more,  but  because  we 
are  paying  exorbitant  prices.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  repeat  that 
the  prime  causes  of  the  rise  in  foodstuffs  are  scarcity  of  tonnage 
(largely  due  to  the  commandeering  by  the  Admiralty  of  from 
10,000,000  to  12,000,000  of  mercantile  tonnage),  disappointing 
harvests  and  foreign  manipulation.  Nor  is  the  manipulation  wholly 
foreign.  There  has  been  some  discreditable  speculation  by  English 
merchants  and  importers,  and  a  holding  back  of  stocks  to  create 
fictitious  values.  Prices  of  a  number  of  commodities  have  been 
artificially  put  up,  out  of  all  proportion  either  to  the  rise  in  freights 
or  to  the  quantities  available  for  consumption.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
impossible  to  justify  the  enormous  profits  that  have  been,  and  are 
still  being,  made  by  the  shipowners.  These  profits  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  exceptional  freights,  and  the  public  has  to  pay  the  pii>er. 
That  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  tonnage,  we  know.  The 
figures  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  shipping  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  put  this  falling  off  in  a  vivid  light.  The  British  and  foreign 
shipping  entered,  with  cargoes,  for  1916  showed  a  decrease,  com¬ 
pared  wdth  1914,  of  13,001,355  tons,  and  the  shipping  cleared, 
with  cargoes,  showed  a  decrease  of  20,371,815  tons.  Compared 
with  1915,  the  decreases  for  1916  were  3,664,476  tons  and 
3,932,608  tons  respectively.  The  shipowners  have  not  been  slow 
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to  take  what  advantage  they  could  of  these  untoward  conditions. 
The  tonnage  that  has  survived  must  have  more  than  made  up  for 
the  tonnage  that  has  disappeared.  The  following  figures  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  elaborate  comment.  In  pre-war  times  the 
standard  of  profit  made  by  the  Century  Shipping  Co.  was  T77,800, 
for  1915-16  the  profit  w^as  T’2o0,400 ;  the  profits  of  the  Empire 
Transport  Company,  on  the  same  basis  of  comparison,  were 
£103,500  and  £318,300  respectively  ;  those  for  the  Fargrove  Steam 
Co.  £100,500  and  £271,100;  those  for  the  Furness,  Withy  Co. 
£714,750  and  £1,386,950;  those  for  the  Hain  Steamship  Co. 
£247,000  and  £506,800  (after  allowing  for  excess  profits  tax) ; 
those  for  the  Indo-China  Steam  Co.  £111,200  and  £297,850  ;  those 
for  the  W.  and  C.  T.  Jones  Co.  £86,000  and  £517,500;  those  for 
the  London  and  Northern  Co.  £171,400  and  £657,200;  those  for 
the  Sutherland  Steamship  Co.  £89,300  and  £296,950;  those  for 
the  West  Hartlepool  Co.  £117,500  and  £315,800,  and  those  for 
the  Wetherall  Steamship  Co.  £13,400  and  £66,100.  The  increased 
profits  are  not  all  made  by  the  transport  of  foodstuffs,  but  it  is  a 
fair  assumption  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are.  The  plea  put 
forward  by  the  shipping  companies  that  they  have  to  pay  so  much 
more  for  coal  and  labour  might  be  of  some  avail  in  mitigating 
public  indignation  if  it  were  not  for  the  inconvenient  fact  that 
these  and  all  other  items  of  expenditure  are  taken  into  account 
before  the  balances  are  struck.  It  is  true  that  the  country  benefits 
by  the  excess  profits  tax  which  the  shipping  companies  and  private 
owners  have  to  pay,  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  hardships  of  con¬ 
sumers  who  have  to  give  40  and  in  some  cases  50  per  cent,  more 
for  foodstuffs  than  they  did  before  the  war.  When  we  hear  of  a 
steamship  company  declaring  a  dividend  of  187  per  cent,  on  its 
ordinary  shares,  it  is  time  to  wonder  why  the  appointment  of  a 
Shipping  Controller  was  delayed  until  the  twenty-ninth  month 
of  the  war. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  methods  of  successfully  dealing  with 
the  adverse  balance  of  trade  are  those  of  reducing  imports  and 
increasing  exports.  This  counsel  of  perfection  is  somewhat  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  cardinal  principle  that  we  cannot  export  unless  we 
import ;  that  is  to  say,  the  unrestricted  importation  of  raw 
materials  used  in  manufactures  is  a  vital  necessity  if  we  are  to 
maintain,  let  alone  improve,  the  volume  of  our  exports.  We  may 
at  once  put  aside  any  idea  of  reducing  imports  of  raw  materials. 
The  case  with  regard  to  articles  of  food  is  different.  It  is  now 
generally  recognised  that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  increase 
home  production.  The  more  we  can  grow  at  home,  the  less  we 
shall  require  to  import  from  abroad,  and  the  less  we  shall  be 
dependent  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  foreign  harvests.  During  the 
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year  1916  we  imported  100,068,520  cwts.  of  wheat,  and  9,960,333 
cwts.  of  wheat  meal  and  flour,  mainly  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  the  Argentine  Republic,  India,  and  Australia.  Our 
imports  of  barley  were  15,823,700  cwts.  and  of  oats  12,602,600 
cwts.  Wheat,  of  course,  is  the  most  important  and  the  most 
costly  of  these.  Our  imported  wheat  and  flour  cost  us  £80,579,509, 
considerably  over  a  million  and  a  half  a  week ;  and  the  three 
principal  cereals  together  cost  £97,590,224,  of  which  £59,024,977 
went  to  the  United  States.  Roughly,  our  normal  production  of 
wheat  at  home  is  only  a  fifth  of  the  amount  we  consume,  and  last 
year,  owing  to  the  smaller  area  under  cultivation,  the  crop  was 
less  than  usual.  Thus,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  money  in  the  country,  we  are  sending  it  away  to  pay  for 
food,  part  of  which  at  least  could  be  grown  here. 

The  truth  is,  there  has  been  a  deplorable  agricultural  apathy 
in  the  past.  It  would  not  be  just,  however,  to  lay  upon  the 
farmers  all  the  blame  for  the  relatively  disappointing  position  of 
home  agriculture.  They  have  faults  to  answer  for,  notably  a  con¬ 
servatism  of  method  that  stubbornly  shuts  the  door  against 
change,  and  too  often  looks  upon  scientific  improvements  as 
sinister,  if  not  satanic.  But  even  scientific  farming,  in  the  few 
farms  where  it  has  been  ventured  upon,  has  been  handicapped  by 
the  uncertainties  of  foreign  competition,  w^hile  unscientific  farming 
has  naturally  been  still  more  at  the  mercy  of  unremunerative 
prices.  Farming  is  no  more  a  philanthropic  business  than  picture¬ 
dealing  or  brass-casting,  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  scold  the  farmers 
for  not  having  set  apart  more  of  their  land  for  wheat-growing 
when  the  financial  results  of  such  enterprise  were  liable  to  be 
ruined  at  any  time  by  the  dumping  on  the  market  of  surplus 
foreign  stocks.  Late  in  the  day  we  are  going  to  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  get  out  of  the  rut  of  disorganised  and  misdirected 
effort.  The  new  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  a  big  task  before 
him,  and  not  the  least  of  his  difficulties  will  be  that  of  labour. 
The  farmers’  prejudice  against  the  employment  of  female  labour 
is  already  breaking  down,  and  although  the  heavier  farm-work 
cannot  be  done  by  women,  their  services  will  be  invaluable  in 
most  of  the  lighter  departments.  Able-bodied  men  over  military 
age  are  unobtainable  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  the  demands  on 
that  class  are  so  great  that  it  needs  the  prompt  intervention  of 
the  new  organising  authority  scientifically  to  distribute  the  supply 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reconcile  conflicting  claims  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  State.  An  addition  to  the  acreage  of  arable 
farming  cannot  be  made  without  a  solution  of  this  labour  problem. 
Yet  such  an  addition  is  imperative.  The  total  area  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  77,000,000  acres, of  wffiich  46,700,000  roughly  are  under 
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cultivation.  A  year  ago  27,300,000  acres  were  permanent  pasture, 
and  19,400,000  were  arable  land,  of  which  only  1,700,000  pro¬ 
duced  wheat,  whereas  an  area  of  4,500,000  acres  would  enable  us 
to  produce  one-half  of  our  wheat  requirements  instead  of  only 
a  fifth.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  to  which  pasture  land  is 
turned  into  arable  our  stock-raising,  cattle-grazing,  and  milk- 
supplying  capabilites  will  be  interfered  with.  The  point  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  especially  as  we  are  spending  at  present  nearly 
£100,000,000  a  year  for  imported  animal  food  in  one  form  or 
another ;  of  which  about  £30, 000, 000  goes  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  Food  Controller  and  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  are  working  in  conjunction,  otherwise  their 
respective  spheres  might  overlap  here  and  there,  and  contradictory 
policies  might  impair  the  usefulness  of  both  departments.  There 
are  many  difficulties  to  be  cleared  up,  and  many  complexities  to  be 
disentangled.  The  one  indisputable  conclusion  is  that  we  must 
produce  more  food  at  home.  Agriculture  in  this  country  has  been 
neglected  and  discouraged  in  deference  to  the  claims  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  town  populations  have  been  swollen  to  over-crowding  at  the 
cost  of  rural  districts,  and  “a  bold  peasantry,  its  country’s  pride,” 
lured  by  better  wages  and  the  glitter  of  the  city,  or  yearning  for 
the  larger  life  of  the  colonies,  has  drifted  to  the  great  industrial 
centres,  or  has  torn  itself  up  by  the  roots  and  emigrated.  There 
is  no  magician’s  wand  with  which  the  effects  of  this  haphazard 
policy  can  be  suddenly  reversed.  The  remedy  must  be  gradual, 
the  cure  will  be  necessarily  slow. 

In  view  of  the  possibilities  to  our  food  supply  (and,  therefore, 
to  the  question  of  the  trade  balance)  of  organised  consumption 
and  improved  home  production,  it  will  be  interesting  to  show  in  a 
comparative  form  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal  food 
imports  for  the  normal  year  1913  and  also  for  1916  : — 


191.3  1916 


Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

Wheat  and  flour  .  117, 856, 25.5 cwts.  ... 

.50,196,944  . 

110,028,853  cwts.  .. 

80,579,509 

Barley 

...  22,439,248  „  ... 

8,077,100  . 

.  15,823,700  „  .. 

10,413,138 

Oats 

...  18,162,663  „  ... 

5,671,957  . 

.  12,602,600  „  .. 

6,597,577 

Dead  meat 

...  23,278,230  „  ... 

55,309,.358  . 

.  23,347,692  „  .. 

93,390,030 

Butter 

...  4,1.39,028  „  .. 

24,083,6.58  . 

.  2,178,029  „  .. 

18,977,450 

Chee.se 

..  2,297,.340  „  ... 

7,0.35,039  . 

2,604,027  „  .. 

12,945,450 

Eggs 

...  21,579,950  ‘ 

9,590,602  . 

.  6,606,41 1  * 

4,741,401 

Lard 

...  2,005,.360  . 

5,552,462  . 

1,932,827  „  .. 

6,982,985 

-Vlargarine 

...  1,518,297  „  ... 

3,917,701  . 

.  2,752,866  „  .. 

8,983,007 

Potatoes  ... 

...  9,427,316  . 

2,589,038  . 

.  1,803,174  „  .. 

1,526,431 

Onions 

...  9,105,164* 

1,035,05.3  . 

.  6,843,247  * 

2,062,149 

Sugar 

...  .39,385,190*,,  ... 

2.3,066,621  . 

.  30,744,854*,,  .. 

37,447,827 

*  Great  Hundreds. 

*  Bushels. 

*  Of  these  amounts,  34,638,596  cwts 
entered  for  home  consumption. 

in  1913,  and  27,957,1.32  cwts.  in 

1916,  were 

i 
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What  other  imports  can  be  lessened?  We  have  already  put 
raw  materials  out  of  court  for  this  purpose.  They  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  backbone  of  our  trade  in  manufactured  exports.  Thev 
cannot,  speaking  generally,  be  replaced  by  home  productions.  If 
we  were  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  cultivatable  land  to  sheep 
pasture,  we  could  not  get  a  big  enough  clip  of  wool,  even  in  peace 
time,  to  supply  our  mills  and  keep  their  workpeople  employed. 
Imports  of  iron  ore,  scrap  iron,  etc.,  which  amounted  to 
.£12,087,309  in  1916,  against  £7,544,601  in  1915,  are  not  caused  by 
any  lack  of  home  material,  but  by  the  concentration  of  English 
ironmasters  on  the  production  of  steel.  Our  manufacturing  pro¬ 
ductivity  may,  in  short,  be  measured  by  our  imports  of  raw 
material,  and  they  naturally  vary  as  the  foreign  demand  varies. 
Imports  of  manufactured  goods  are  in  an  entirely  different 
category.  We  could  well  do  without  many  of  them,  and  those 
we  cannot  do  without  we  could  make  just  as  well  ourselves.  We 
import  in  ordinary  times  nearly  £200,000,000  of  manufactured 
goods  yearly  ;  last  year  the  total  was  £189,273,376.  In  the  second 
War  Budget  duties  were  imposed  on  a  small  number  of  these  with 
the  laudable  object  of  restriction.  Motor-cars  and  cycles,  clocks 
and  watches,  musical  instruments  and  cinematograph  films  w’ere 
placed  in  the  dutiable  list,  and  the  first  blow  was  thus  struck  at  an 
economic  tradition  which,  though  hoary  enough,  was  no  longer 
suited  to  the  changed  conditions.  Imports  of  other  merchandise 
have  since  been  prohibited,  or  greatly  reduced,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage  and  the  urgency  of  limiting  the  available  space 
to  indispensable  imports.  But  in  spite  of  these  checks  there  are 
still  coming  into  our  ports  many  quite  superfluous  articles  of 
foreign  manufacture,  for  which  we  must  pay  either  in  meal  or 
malt.  This  is  the  direction  in  which  farther  restrictive  action 
might  be  most  quickly  and  effectively  taken.  Encouragement  to 
agriculturists  to  grow  more  wheat  and  oats  by  the  assurance  that 
prices  will  be  guaranteed,  not  only  for  the  1917  harvest,  but  also 
for  some  years  after  the  war,  can  have  no  visible  results  for  nearly 
twelve  months,  whereas  Parliament  could  at  once  revolutionise 
the  importation  of  manufactured  goods  by  means  of  'an  effective 
ad  valorem  duty.  Such  a  duty  would  either  keep  out  goods  alto¬ 
gether,  in  which  case  we  should  not  have  to  pay  for  them — all  to 
the  benefit  of  the  balance  of  trade,  or  it  would  tax  them  to  the 
substantial  advantage  of  the  customs  revenue.  To  some  extent 
such  a  policy  might  hit  our  Colonies  and  Allies,  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  forget  that  whatever  adds  to  our  financial  strength  will 
also  add  to  theirs.  And  anything  will  strengthen  our  position  that 
lessens  the  likelihood  of  a  renewed  gold  drain.  The  real  issue, 
therefore,  is  whether  the  imposition  of  new  duties  on  manufac- 
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tured  imports  would  have  that  result  or  not.  Some  light  may 
be  obtained  on  this  point  by  noting  the  effects  of  the  duties  already 
imposed.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  articles  herein 
scheduled  became  dutiable  on  September  29th,  1915,  consequently 
the  comparison  between  1915  and  1916  is  between  two  years  of 
unequal  conditions.  A  whole  year  of  duty  against  a  whole  year 
of  free  import  would  show  even  more  interesting  results  :  — 


1910. 


Xumbers. 

Value. 

£ 

X  umbers. 

Value. 

£ 

Motoi’-Ci'U's  for  sale 

10,  (m.")  .. 

3,118,980 

5,138 

...  940,9.‘18 

Motor  chassis 

3,841  .. 

1,135,138 

.3,020 

...  820,292 

Parts  of  motor-cars 

— 

4, 107,740 

— 

...  3,074,283 

Motor-cycles 

4,531  .. 

205,817 

1,192 

50,478 

Parts  of  Motor-cycles  ... 

— 

157,500 

— 

...  125,537 

Organs  aiul  hariuouiums 

1,1108  .. 

23,292 

0(M) 

8,852 

Pianos  . 

1,280  .. 

41,188 

289 

...  7,004 

Other  inns,  instrunieiits 

00,380  .. 

21.138 

47,.309 

28,. 388 

Clocks  . 

1,097,004  .. 

252,772 

...  1,225,240 

...  184,493 

Parts  thereof 

— 

29,731 

— 

42,901 

Watches,  complete 

4,807,897 

918,170 

...  .3,900,025 

...  1,099,1.33 

Watch  cases 

447,042  .. 

47,945 

...  1,700,388 

...  2.55,729 

Watch  parts 

— 

21.3,019 

120,284 

Cinema  Hlms 

-- 

1,212.101 

... 

...  1,(XK),188 

The  results  are  curious.  There  is  a  heavy  drop,  for  instance, 
in  motor-cars  for  sale  and  in  parts  of  motor-cars,  and  a  satisfactory 
drop  in  pianos  and  clocks,  but  watches,  though  fewer  in  number, 
are  higher  in  value,  and  watch  cases  have  had  a  remarkable  bound 
up  both  in  numbers  and  value. 

Nothing  more  can  be  usefully  said  about  manufactured  imports. 
The  only  other  w’ay  to  improve  the  balance  of  trade  is  to  increase 
our  exports.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  last  year’s  export 
figures  show  an  improvement  of  T'120,224,085  on  those  of  1915, 
and  this  would  have  been  still  better  but  for  a  decrease  in  the 


re-exports.  It  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  notwithstanding  that 
higher  values  play  so  important  a  part,  because  a  great  many 
manufacturers  have  given  over  their  factories  to  munitions,  and 
because,  owing  to  military  needs,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
reduction  in  the  number  of  men  available  for  skilled  industries. 
The  production  of  much  exportable  merchandise  has  consequently 
been  suspended.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  increase  exports 
if  we  could  adopt  the  fundamental  plan  of  lowering  prices,  but 
that  is  out  of  the  question  so  long  as  the  cost  of  labour  and 
materials  stands  at  anything  like  its  present  high  level.  For  the 
present,  nothing  can  be  done  in  that  w'ay,  and  we  can  only  push 
energetically  along,  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  we  are  gaining 
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ground  as  compared  with  the  earlier  effects  of  the  war,  and  not  f 
losing  it.  A  cursory  analysis  of  the  exports  reveals  some  puzzling 
inconsistencies.  By  far  the  largest  increase,  as  compared  with 
1915 — an  increase  amounting  to  £100,743,321 — is,  as  it  should  be, 
in  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured,  while  raw  materials 
account  for  close  on  £12,000,000.  Cotton  yarns  and  fabrics  occupy 
the  premier  position  with  an  increase  of  £32,523,986,  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  come  next  with  an  increase  of  £16,275,574,  I 
and  wool  manufactures  third  with  an  increase  of  £14,061,311;  ! 

and  coal,  coke,  etc.,  stands  first  in  the  raw  materials  with  an 
increase  of  £11,846,381.  Out  of  2,782,017  tons  of  coal,  coke,  and 
manufactured  fuel  exported,!  ,110,211  tons  went  to  our  gallant  Ally 
France.  The  only  important  decreases  were  in  grain  and  flour, 
raw  wool,  oil  seeds,  fats,  oils,  etc.,  and  new  ships ;  and  it  is  worth 
while  pointing  out  that  with  the  single  exception  of  new  ships 
every  item  in  the  manufactured  list  shows  an  increase,  most  of 
them  running  into  big  figures.  Chemicals,  dyes,  etc.,  and  apparel  jjj 
are  both  well  over  five  millions,  and  cutlery  and  hardware  is  over  I 
three.  It  may  be  repeated  that  increase  in  value  does  not  in  all  ’ 
cases  correspond  with  increase  in  quantity.  Copper  exports,  for 
example,  were  5,270  tons  less,  but  were  valued  at  £351,915  more; 
chemical  manures  were  34,541  tons  less,  but  £383,312  more; 
soda  compounds  1,826,166  cwts.  less,  but  £380,765  more.  On 
the  whole,  though,  the  increases  are  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  value, 
and  this  is  a  far  more  important  feature,  for  it  seems  to  promise 
that  when  the  prices  drop,  as  they  must  do  when  the  war  is  over, 
the  British  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  do  even  better.  These 
hopeful  signs  of  improving  trade  have  been  joyfully  welcomed. 
They  show  that  neither  the  “victorious  ”  German  High  Fleet  nor 
the  zealous  malevolence  of  enemy  submarine  crews  has  barred 
our  ocean  highways.  This,  however,  is  no  time  for  any  relaxation 
of  effort.  So  long  as  the  war  lasts — and  it  may  last  a  long  time 
yet — we  shall  have  to  contend  with  trade  conditions  and  adverse 
balances  that  will  mean  a  tremendous  strain  upon  our  ways  and 
means  of  payment.  When  the  war  is  over,  we  may  hope  to  recover 
ground,  and  in  the  meantime,  if  we  apply  ourselves  diligently  to 
the  improvement  of  the  home-grown  food  supply,  to  the  questions 
of  ship  control  and  ship  construction,  to  emancipation  from  the 
shackles  of  an  outgrown  economic  creed,  and  to  the  equitable 
distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  we  shall  be  safeguarding 
the  present  and  fortifying  ourselves  for  the  future. 

H.  J.  Jennings. 


the  rise  and  PEOGKESS  of  the  ENGLISH  DINNEK. 


!  The  season  once  dedicated  to  the  sea-serpent  and  the  pumpkin¬ 
sized  gooseberry  brought  with  it  last  year  some  changes,  unneces- 
i  sary  to  particularise,  in  the  business  of  certain  well-known 
I  caterers  for  the  British  inner-man,  making  them  in  their  day 

'  the  pioneers  of  a  really  wanted  and  long-waited  reform.  At  the 

time  of  their  first  appearance  among  us  during  the  ’sixties.  Spiers 
and  Pond  were  welcomed  by  railway  travellers  and  others  as 
the  purveyors  of  honest,  wholesome  eatables  and  drinkables,  in 
the  place  of  food,  by  the  way,  which  did  not  always  merit  that 
description.  The  itinerary  fare  provided  by  the  Great  Western 
1  Railway  contracted  for  the  ten  minutes’  halt  at  Swindon  had, 

I  indeed,  progressively  improved.  Elsewhere  for  the  most  part 

’j';j  there  did  not  seem  much  exaggeration  in  the  inventory  of  light 
j  commodities  placed  by  Dickens  in  the  mouth  of  the  boy  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  food  for  travellers  at  places  of  which  Mugby  Junc¬ 
tion  was  the  universal  and  historic  type.  “Blowm  upon  by 
twenty-seven  cross-draughts,”  as  the  Mugby  boy  reckons,  “stood 
a  metallic  object  that’s  at  times  the  tea-urn  and  the  soup-tureen, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  last  twang  imparted  to  its  contents, 

*  which  are  the  same  groundw’ork.*”  “A  refreshment-room,”  he 
s  exclaims,  “which  never  yet  refreshed  a  mortal  creature  !  ’’"What 
need  to  recall  the  other  items  of  the  boy’s  bitter  recital — the  bony 
buns,  the  pebbly  sponge-cakes,  the  sawdust  sandwiches,  and  the 
sherry  which,  like  the  butterscotch,  the  unwary  taster  only  puts 
in  his  mouth  to  spit  out. 

A  new  era  for  the  “Eefreshmenters,”  as  Dickens  calls  them, 
opened  with  the  settlement  of  the  enterprising  Australians  along 
the  iron  roads  of  the  old  country.  They  had  their  headquarters 
!  on  the  little  area  between  the  end  of  Fleet  Street  and  Printing 
House  Square.  The  historic  “lions  in  the  Tower”  survived  to  a 
later  date  than  is  sometimes  remembered,  the  reign  preceding  that 
of  his  present  Majesty’s  grandmother.  It  was  the  judicious  feed¬ 
ing  of  sundry  literary  lions  and  others  in  the  Ludgate  Arches, 
appropriately  decked  out  for  the  event,  that  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  Queen  Victoria  first  brought  into  prominence  the  caterers 
then  newly  arrived  from  the  other  side  of  the  world.  The  occasion 
was  a  dinner  to  Godfrey  Turner,  a  well-known  and  extremely 
careful  worker  on  the  nineteenth  century  daily  Press ;  he  had 
been  sent  to  Jamaica  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  that  he  might 
examine  on  the  spot  the  charges  of  cruelty  brought  against 
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Governor  Eyre.  Daily  journalism  was  at  that  time  more  or  less 
of  a  family  party.  All  its  members  felt  a  personal  pleasure  in 
the  workmanlike  and  signally  successful  way  in  which  “Jupiter 
Junior’s”  Commissioner  had  fulfilled  his  duties.  The  compli¬ 
mentary  entertainment  was  only  decided  on  some  forty-eight  hours 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  guests.  Yet  that 
short  interval  was  long  enough  for  the  restaurateurs  to  conceal  *! 

brick  walls  and  concrete  floors  witlr hangings  and  carpets,  impart-  .  j 

ing  to  the  place  something  of  the  air  of  a  country-house  lounge. 

Few  of  the  popular  lights  in  periodical  letters  were  absent.  They  i 

included  the  three  readiest  and  most  pungent  talkers  of  their  I 

time — T.  W.  Robertson,  the  dramatist ;  J.  W.  Davison,  and  John  I 

Oxenford,  respectively  the  musical  and  theatrical  critics  of  the  w 

Times.  Another  Times  man,  W.  H.  Russell,  of  the  “thin,  red  It 

line,”  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening.  James  Hannay,  just 
imported  from  the  Edinburgh  Courant  to  write  for  the  lately- 
born  Pall  Mall  under  Greenwood,  joined  in  the  oratorical  chorus 
with  a  lively  little  disquisition  on  the  relations  of  journalism  with  i 
literature.  Andrew  Halliday  interposed  a  short  essay  on  West 
Indian  idiosyncrasies ;  and  Oxenford  brightened  up  the  feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  soul  with  a  few  sentences  which,  as  I  write, 
still  ring  in  my  ear.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  then  dividing  England  into  two  camps.  It  was  a 
friendly  meeting,  and  he  would  end  by  saying,  “Whether 
Governor  Eyre  flogged  the  Jamaica  women,  or  the  Jamaica 
women  flogged  Governor  Eyre,  I  don’t  know  and  I  don’t  care; 
but  from  my  heart  I  welcome,  as  we  all  do,  our  friend  on  the 
literary  laurels  he  has  brought  home  with  him  from  the  business.” 

The  little  entertainment  now  recalled  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  incorporated  the  lessees  of  the  Ludgate  Arches  into  the  news¬ 
paper  or  publishing  comity,  from  Bouverie  Street  to  La  Belle 
Sauvage  Y"ard.  They  supplied  also  another  wmnt  that  had  long 
been  felt.  Freemasons’  Tavern,  in  the  business  quarter  ot 
London,  had  been  used  for  public  dinners  and  meetings  ever  | 
since  1824,  when  it  was  the  scene  of  the  banquet  to  John  Philip 
Kemble  on  his  leaving  the  stage,  and  of  a  function  celebrating  ; 
Janies  Watts’s  invention  of  the  steam-engine.  At  places  between 
Bloomsbury  and  Salisbury  Square  gatherings  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  held.  But  neither  here  nor  west  of  Temple  Bar  were 
there  many  places  for  entertainments  on  a  smaller  scale  and  at 
moderate  expense.  ; 

As  for  the  already  mentioned  Arches  which  had  sufficed  for  the 
men  of  the  ’sixties,  these  had,  of  course,  been  transformed  into  ; 
the  comfortable  luncheon  resort  knowm  to  all  who  had  business  in 
Fleet  Street  during  something  like  twenty  years.  Meanwhile  the 
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business  that  last  July  found  its  way  into  the  Receiver’s  hands 
liad  shown  its  ability  to  fulfil  duties  of  another  kind.  The  licensed 
victuallers  from  the  Antipodes  were  already  in  a  fair  way  of 
becoinin*];  universal  providers  as  well.  The  masters  of  suburban 
liouseholds,  especially  if  they  happened  to  be  in  the  literary  line, 
l)e{ian  to  bring  home  with  them  not  only  the  materials  for  dinner, 
seemed  at  a  little  over  trade  price,  but  clear  and  practical  instruc¬ 
tion  from  some  of  the  firm’s  own  cooks  as  to  their  preparation 
for  the  home  table.  For  much  less  than  the  “improver’s  ’’  charge 
made  by  club  cooks,  lessons  were  sometimes  given  in  the  Black- 
friars  kitchens  to  the  cooks  of  domestic  life.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  also  that  the  impetus  to  kitchen  reform  now  mentioned 
began  several  years  before  anyone  suggested  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  National  School  of  Cookery. 

During  tlie  recent  Parliamentary  holiday  the  Conservative  and 
file  Junior  Carlton  were  almost  alone  in  maintaining  the  credit 
of  the  club  cuisine — chiefly  because  the  French  chefs  of  both  were 
too  old  to  fight,  but  happily  not  too  old  to  cook.  Of  these  estab¬ 
lishments  the  former’s  reputation  for  the  effectiveness  of  its 
“improvers”  has  at  different  times  stood  deservedly  high.  Neces¬ 
sarily,  however,  it  has  been  an  exclusive  sort  of  finishing  school, 
and  other  agencies  presently  to  be  noticed  have  made  larger  con¬ 
tributions  to  recent  popular  progress  in  the  art  of  serving  food 
more  appetisingly  than  it  once  seemed  reasonable  to  expect, 
(ienerally,  too,  club  masters  of  the  culinary  art  rather  severely 
economise  their  attention  to  their  pupils  from  outside.  Nor  is  the 
atmosphere  of  a  club,  “below  stairs,”  favourable  for  developing 
the  potential  cordon  bleu  of  domestic  life — so  different  are  the 
style  and  preferences  of  a  club  cumne  from  the  requirements  and 
possibilities  of  a  private  house.  The  Ludgate  Hill  firm,  indeed, 
atteiiqjted  no  competition  with  the  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James’s 
Street  chefs  in  the  matter  of  regular  “improvers.”  What  they  did 
in  this  direction  arose  out  of  personal  friendship  with  or  interest 
in  some  of  those  who  habitually  frequented  their  establishment. 
What  happened  was  this.  A  customer  whom  it  was  worth  while 
to  oblige  would  contrast  the  toothsome  manner  in  which  the 
simplest  dishes  in  Blackfriars  were  served  up  with  the  unattrac¬ 
tive  apj)earance  or  flavour  of  what  purported  to  be  the  same  item 
at  his  domestic  table.  A  sympathetic  manager  thought  his  cus¬ 
tomer's  home  grievance  might  cease  if  his  cook  w’ere  personally 
initiated  into  the  simpler  processes  performed  in  the  firm’s 
kitchen.  In  this  way  many  a  modest  Bloomsbury  or  Bayswater 
maiaf/c  owed  many  little  improvements  to  the  liints  and  some¬ 
times  the  definite  instruction  of  Blackfriars. 

The  old  Manichean  proverb  emphasising  the  place  of  man  in 
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creation  as  the  one  cooking  animal  represents  his  kitchen  as  a 
dualism,  where  the  good  principle  Onmizd  sends  the  food  and  the 
evil  Ahriman  those  who  make  it  ready  for  the  eater.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  cookery  is  only  less  old  than  is  the  earth  itself.  Noah’s 
hurnt-otfering  after  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  (Genesis  viii,  20) 
forms  the  earliest  application  to  an  animal  substance  of  the  heal 
fitting  it  for  human  consumption.  That  at  once  constitutes  the 
essence  of  the  cooking  process.  The  favourite,  if  not  the  only 
animal  food  of  the  Biblical  patriarchs,  unlike  that  of  the  Homeric 
heroes,  was  veal  or  venison  ;  the  former  must  have  first  figured 
in  a  social  meal  when  in  or  about  the  year  1898  b.c.  Abraham 
(Genesis  xviii,  7,  8)  prepared  a  calf  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
three  unexpected  visitors.  Egyptian  papyri,  as  well  as  the 
culinary  references  in  which  Greek  and  Homan  letters  abound, 
show  that  man  had  no  sooner  begun  to  be  carnivorous  than  he 
recpiired  his  flesh,  fowl,  or  fish  not  only  to  be  properly  prepared, 
but  also  to  be  put  before  him  in  neat  slices.  Hence  the  theory 
and  practice  of  carving  as  a  fine  art,  taught  by  those  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  it. 

In  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the  feasters  who  so  deliberately  expel 
the  desire  for  food  and  drink  are  the  same  persons  as  those  who 
have  first  killed  the  game  and  have  afterwards  jmejiared  it  for 
the  table.  By  degrees  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour 
introduced  itself,  and  the  hands  which  did  the  broiling  were 
neither  those  that  slew'  the  animal  nor  served  it  in  a  form  accept¬ 
able  to  the  keen-set  heroes.  As  became  so  serious  a  calling,  the 
professional  cook,  a  little  later,  grew  from  religious  beginnings; 
the  flesh  offerings  to  the  Pagan  deities  at  their  respective  temples 
were  superintended  by  men  wdiose  skill  in  the  preparation  of  food 
gave  them  a  place  on  the  temple  staff,  flh  this  the  host  cooks 
of  their  day  began  by  belonging. 

In  a  society  resting  upon  a  basis  of  slave  labour,  the  domestic 
cook,  except  when  he  hapi>ened  to  be  something  of  a  priest,  was 
a  slave  too.  The  temple-trained  cooks  w'ei’e  long  at  the  head  of 
their  profession  and  its  teachers.  During  the  sixth  century  the 
Roman  ambassadors  wdio  visited  Athens  to  investigate  the  work¬ 
ing  of  Solon’s  law’s  brought  home  a  report  of  the  excellence  and 
prosperity  of  the  Greek  kitchen  artists.  Some  hundred  years 
later  the  supreme  satirist  of  the  Attic  stage  describes  (Aristo¬ 
phanes,  Frogs,  505-599)  not  only  the  bloated  prosperity  of  the 
Athenian  chefs,  but  their  personal  appearance — wielding  ladle  or 
spit  as  sceptre — and  clad  in  uniforms,  prefiguring  with  curious 
closeness  that  of  their  twentieth-century  successors.  Not  only 
Italy,  but  Persia,  sent  them  pupils,  oRen  at  fancy  fees.  The 
scholars  in  due  course  imitated  their  masters  by  writing  treatises 
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on  the  subject.  The  Greek  cook  gave  himself  the  same  airs  of 
superiority  over  the  Roman  as  with  not  less  justice  used  to  mark 
the  attitude  of  the  French  towards  the  English.  And  no  doubt 
the  Athenian  general,  honoured  with  a  complimentary  meal  in 
the  Prytaneum,  partook  of  fare  more  nearly  approaching  to 
modern  excellence  than  was  done  by  the  Roman  whose  triumphal 
progress  to  the  Capitol  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  banquet.  But 
as  regards  the  arts  of  the  table,  neither  Athens  nor  Rome  showed 
more  approach  to  the  modern  standard  of  merit  than  in  the 
matter  of  painting  itself.  Neither  in  the  seven-hilled  nor  in  the 
violet-crowned  city  did  any  autocrat  of  the  kitchen  achieve  the 
same  |X)wer  and  immortality  as  Talleyrand’s  Careine,  concerning 
whom  nothing  that  could  be  discovered  by  appreciative  research 
is  left  unsaid  in  Abraham  Hayward’s  Art  of  Dining,  and  who 
characteristically  considered  he  had  almost  as  much  to  do  with  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  as  his  master.  England  can  claim  a  share  in 
Careme’s  successor,  Fde,  the  second  Earl  of  Sefton’s  chef,  and 
afterwards  the  ruler  of  many  aristocratic  kitchens.  Both  these 
modern  masters  of  their  craft  resembled  some  of  their  classical 
predecessors  in  condescending  occasionally  to  prepare  the  food  of 
ordinary  mortals  and  to  instruct  others  in  the  appetising  presenta¬ 
tion  at  table  of  simple  bourgeois  dishes.  The  cookery  manuals 
on  sale  at  stalls  in  the  Athenian  Agora  and  Roman  Forum  were 
written,  not  for  wealthy  epicures,  but  for  the  middle  orders,  who 
studied  every  detail  of  expense  as  closely  as  is  done  by  a  twen¬ 
tieth  century  housewife  in  war-time.  Popular  manuals,  possibly 
l)earing  some  such  titles  as  “Dainty  Dishes  for  Thrifty  Tables.” 
had  as  definite  a  place  in  the  literature  of  the  Roman  kitchen  as 
in  the  household  handbooks,  appealing  directly  to  the  masses, 
published  between  the  years  1835  and  1850 — the  period  that  first 
familiarised  votaries  of  la  haute  cuisine  with  Brillat-Savarin’s 
Physiologie  dii  Gout,  or  the  more  scientific  treatises  of  Chaptal 
and  Berthollet. 

The  three  Roman  princes  of  the  palate  bearing  the  Apicius 
name  were  too  busy  as  eaters  to  have  any  time  to  write.  The 
most  famous  gourmand  of  the  trio,  M.  Gabins  Apicius,  found  to 
his  dismay  that  a  table  expenditure  of  about  a  million  and  a  half 
English  money  left  him  with  only  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  hand. 
On  such  a  pittance  life  could  not  be  worth  living.  To  avoid,  there¬ 
fore,  the  danger  of  starvation  or,  worse  still,  a  second-class 
kitchen,  he  resolved  on  hanging  himself.  This  gastronomic  model 
and  mighty  master,  as  he  was  hailed  by  inferior  guzzlers,  though' 
he  wrote  nothing  himself,  inspired  many  compositions  by  others, 
and  especially  a  book  bearing  his  own  name,  written  a  century 
after  his  time,  and  forming  the  only  ancient  work  on  the  cookery 
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of  the  Boman  Empire  that  has  come  down  in  a  complete  shape  to 
modern  times.  It  was  printed  at  Milan  in^l498 ;  262  years  later 
it  gave  Lord  Lyttelton  the  idea  for  one  of  his  “Dialogues  of  the 
Dead”  (xix.). 

After  Heliogabalus  the  secret  of  dining  as  a  fine  art  was  lost, 
and  w'as  recovered  but  partially  five  hundred  years  later  by 
Charlemagne,  who  in  the  eighth  century  personally  superintended 
the  processes  of  his  kitchen  and  prepared  the  menu  for  his  table. 
The  lessons  in  refinement  of  flavour  and  appearance  learned  by 
Saxon  cooks  from  their  Norman  teachers  may  be  gathered  from 
Prince  John’s  banquet  in  Ivanhoe  (Chapter  xv.).  In  these  mat¬ 
ters,  however,  France  did  not  become  quite  supreme  till  very 
much  later,  certainly  not  before  the  sixteenth  century.  She  might 
not  have  done  so  even  then  but  for  a  strike  among  the  Italian 
artists  of  the  kitchen,  and  the  discovery  by  their  employers,  the 
Genoese  merchant  princes,  that  their  French  servants  were  excel¬ 
lent  substitutes.  The  Franco-Italian  rivalry  thus  begun  reached 
its  height  wdien  Catharine  de  Medici,  in  1533,  brought  with  her 
from  Florence  a  set  of  cooks,  who  complained  that  their  Paris 
colleagues  had  sucked  their  brains  and  extracted  from  them  all 
they  knew  and  more  than  they  had  any  intention  of  imparting. 
At  this  rate,  they  gloomily  predicted,  the  world’s  gastronomic 
capital  will  soon  be  transferred  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Seine. 

Meanwhile,  the  jNliddle  Ages  had  bequeathed  to  European 
posterity  at  least  two  books  on  the  subject ;  both  were  anonymous. 
The  earlier  treatise.  The  Forme  of  Cury,  had  appeared  in  1390; 
the  English  treatise  followed  it  in  1498.  During  part  of  the 
Tudor  period  sovereigns  and  subjects  fed  rather  than  dined ;  hut, 
though  Queen  Elizabeth  was  ravenously  carnivorous  beyond  pre¬ 
cedent  on  her  national  progresses,  her  father  had  promoted  the 
addition  of  many  new'  refinements  to  the  table,  had  even  bestowed 
a  manor  on  the  inventor  of  a  new  pudding,  and  entertained  Car¬ 
dinal  Campeggio  so  well  that  he  reported  favourably  to  Leo  X. 
about  the  state  of  English  cookery  in  comparison  with  Italian 
and  French.  During  the  reign  of  Edw'ard  IV.  the  Cooks’  Com¬ 
pany  obtained  its  Charter  (1482)  and  within  living  memory 
(August,  1882)  celebrated  its  fourth  centenary.  It  began  to  teach 
directly  it  came  into  existence.  In  successive  generations  its 
prize-W'inning  pupils  have  done  more  than  most  doctors  and  many 
temperance  reformers,  by  adapting  food  to  the  assimilating  organs 
of  the  human  body,  to  combat  the  excessive  potations  which 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  originated  quite 
as  much  from  the  hope  of  finding  relief  for  the  pangs  of  indiges¬ 
tion  in  alcohol  as  from  a  morbid  addiction  to  strong  liquors  for 
their  own  sake.  Hence  a  leading  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reclaim- 
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ino  drunkards.  So  at  least  De  Quincey  (Masson’s  edition,  Vol. 
XIV.,  National  Temperance  Movements),  who  considers  that 
even  in  his  own  day  most  bread,  much  meat,  and  all  potatoes 
appeared  at  table  in  a  condition  making  them  dangerous  to  eat. 
As  tor  potatoes  especially,  they  are  offered  in  a  state  fitting  them 
for  missiles  of  attack,  and  in  principle  of  ruin  equal  to  so  many 
glasses  of  vitriol. 

Modern  cookery  did  not  reach  any  point  of  sustaiired  excellence 
before  the  seventeenth  century.  In  his  table  supplied  by  artists 
like  I^echarnel  and  Vatel,  the  “grand  monarch”  found  a  fresh 
zest  for  his  splendours  at  their  zenith  and  a  real  consolation  during 
their  decline.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  greatest  epicure  of  the 
Bourbon  line  did  not  share  his  subjects’  contempt  for  the  English 
kitchen.  He  had  read  in  a  translation  llobert  May’s  Aeeom- 
flislit  Cook,  dedicated  to  the  chief  gourmees  of  their  period.  Lord 
Lumley,  Lord  Dormer,  and  Sir  Ivenelm  Digby ;  Lord  Dormer’s 
chef  had  studied  in  the  French  capital,  had  even  cooked  for  its 
sovereign,  and  had  been  introduced  to  the  royal  presence. 
'‘Apropos  of  May’s  book,  the  nation,”  said  the  French  King, 
“who  can  apfu-eciate  it,  carry  out  and  enjoy  its  recipes,  has  little 
to  learn  from  the  Italian  and  Sijanish  treatises,  inflicted  on  me 
by  their  authors.”  The  Restoration  would,  it  might  have  been 
supposed,  have  brought  to  England  many  French  dishes  in  the 
wake  of  Charles  II.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  The  returned 
Stuart  had  never  cared  for  Gallic  kickshaws.  His  favourite  supper 
at  Xell  Gwynn’s  Pall  Alall  lodging  was  a  sirloin  of  beef,  the  whole 
ot  whose  under-cut  he  put  away  before  proceeding  to  the  other 
parts.  The  last  Stuart  sovereign,  Queen  Anne,  entrusted  her 
commissariat  in  all  its  departments  to  the  Palace  physician,  a 
certain  Lister,  who  dates  from  Sholeby,  Leicestershire,  the  pre¬ 
face  he  had  written  to  the  English  translation  of  the  already 
mentioned  Apicius  (London,  1705,  8vo).  The  Queen  suffered 
from  gout,  and  though  she  did  not  restrict  herself  severely  in  the 
matter  of  liquids,  abstained  from  all  dishes  which  were  not  certi¬ 
fied  as  harmless  bv’  the  pet  doctor,  always  on  the  premises  and 
constantly  inspecting  the  ingredients  used  in  the  kitchen.  No 
great  reform  in  the  English  cuisine  was  fully  accornpdished  before 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  early  dinner-hours  of  that  year 
and  the  period  preceding  it  have  caused  a  great  deal,  with  very 
little  knowledge,  to  be  said  about  the  extraordinary  digestive 
powers  of  our  ancestors.  The  British  dinner  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was,  however,  much  less  substantial  than  people  imagine.  Roast 
joints  were  nearly  unknown.  As  a  fact,  indeed,  the  Stuart  period 
was  drawing  to  a  close  before  the  art  of  roasting  had  been  acquired 
by  the  English  cook.  In  place  of  solid  food,  haggis,  black  pud- 
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dings,  a  preparation  of  various  minced  meats  now  known  in 
domestic  language  as  a  mould,  savoury  porridges,  wdth  much  yoke 
of  egg,  called  by  Chaucer  “mortrews,”  on  great  occasions  boiled 
chickens  with  verjuice  or  sorrel  sauce,  were  served.  By  way  of 
sweets,  there  came  after  1600  a  species  of  blanc-mange  made  of 
pounded  rice,  almonds,  white  sugar,  coloured  with  sandal  wood 
or  blood  and  called  the  “rose.” 

Between  1575  and  1621  the  modern  cuisine  of  the  better  sort 
had  been  established  by  William  Eabisha,  an  English  cook  of 
European  fame  ;  he  was  the  first  to  serve  up  what  afterwards 
became  Theodore  Hook’s  favourite  dish  at  the  Garrick,  a  boiled 
leg  of  mutton  with  caper  sauce.  In  the  twelve  years  of  William 
III.  and  Mary  the  menu  had  finally  established  itself  on  modern 
‘lines.  The  opening  dish  of  meat  pulp  smothered  with  thick  sauce 
had  been  replaced  by  a  clear  soup.  On  returning  from  the  Blen¬ 
heim  campaign  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  seated  at  his  own 
table,  could  choose  from  a  puree  of  duck,  a  bisque  of  partridges, 
chine  of  mutton,  fillet  of  beef,  veal  a  la  royale,  marrow  puddings, 
oyster  loaves,  and  mince  pies.  This  little  repast  was  served  in 
the  Kussian  manner  from  the  sideboard;  that,  indeed,  was  no 
novelty,  only  a  return  to  an  older  mode.  It  had  been  universal 
under  Queen  Elizabeth,  had  only  got  out  of  vogue  with  James  VL, 
and  was  re-introduced  and  permanently  established  by  Queen 
Anne’s  greatest  general.  During  the  two  centuries  and  more 
since  the  victory  of  Blenheim  the  changes  in  the  hour  of  dinner 
have  received  their  final  term.  Going  back  a  little  farther  than 
John  Churchill  and  travelling  to  the  Victorian  Age,  it  will  be 
found  that  every  hour  in  the  twelve  betw'een  10  a.m.  and  10  p.m. 
has  been  fixed  as  that  for  the  meal  on  which  the  day’s  support  is 
thrown,  and  which  is  therefore  the  meal  of  hospitality.  In  reality, 
however,  the  variation  has  been  much  less  than  in  any  language. 
Thus  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ate  nothing  at  the  household  dinner  at 
2  p.m.  “I  make,”  he  said,  “my  dinner  at  supper.”  The  philo¬ 
sopher,  who  reached  manhood  just  after  the  accession  of  the 
second  Charles,  was  personally  familiar  with  the  traditions  of  the 
still  earlier  dinner  hour  in  favour  with  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  wdth,  in  deference  to  the  wish  of  his  wife,  a  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.,  the  postponement  of  his  dinner-hour  from  9.30  to 
11  a.m.  Sir  Isaac  had  also  talked  with  those  who  could  recall 
the  alarm  occasioned  by  Oliver  Cromwell  when  he  sat  down  to 
his  chief  meal  more  than  two  hours  after  noon.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  this  2  p.m.  became  universal,  with  Addison  during  his 
last  thirty  years  and  with  Pope  all  his  life ;  the  Twickenham  poet, 
indeed,  wiien  invited  by  a  neighbour  for  4  p.m.,  replied  that  if 
Ijady  Suffolk  would  keep  such  strange  hours  he  must  respectfully 
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decline.  Four  o’clock,  one  knows  from  Cowper’s  Conversation, 
remained  the  elegant  dinner-hour  till  within  twenty  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Till  George  III.  ceased  to  reign,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  dined  at  four.  During  the  regency  the  ultra¬ 
fashionable  time  was  six,  and  an  ancient  “Joe  Miller”  records 
an  Irish  servant  illustrating  his  master’s  high  position  and  mode 
by  saying  that  he  “always  dined  to-morrow.” 

The  English  dinner-hour  of  modern  times  definitely  fixed  itself 
at  seven  in  the  first  year  of  George  IV.  The  Cabinet  dinners, 
then  it  would  seem  first  held,  were  arranged  for  that  time.  Lord 
Harrowby  had  become  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in  the 
Liverpool  jNIinistry.  All  his  colleagues  were  dining  with  him  in 
Grosvenor  Square  on  February  23rd,  1820.  A  few’  minutes 
before  the  party  sat  down  the  host,  summoned  mysteriously  into 
the  hall,  heard  from  Hidon,  waiting  there  to  see  him,  one  of 
Edwards’s  and  Thistlewood’s  fellow-conspirators,  the  details  of 
the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  to  kill  the  w’hole  administration 
en  masse.  “It  is  well,”  said  the  man,  “you  are  punctual,  for  I 
thought  your  hour  was  six,  and  I  have  been  waiting  about  ever 
since  a  quarter  before,  w’as  beginning  to  get  tired,  and  had  thought 
of  going  off.”  The  Duke  of  Wellington  left  his  personal  mark 
upon  many  social  arrangements  of  the  time,  and  had  more  to  do 
than  any  other  single  person  wdth  the  seven  o’clock  dinner. 

The  constituents  of  the  meal  itself  had  meanwhile  been  influ¬ 
enced  for  good  by  thoughtful  and  ingenious  persons  w’ho  had 
made  them  and  the  human  digestion  their  study.  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  and  Sir  William  Gull  had  predecessors  in  the  “faculty,” 
exercising  at  least  all  their  influence  during  the  Waterloo  period. 
About  1820  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  published  a  manual,  that  soon 
became  classic,  of  practical  directions  for  the  choice  of  diet  and 
shrewd  comment  on  the  qualities,  tendencies,  and  preparation 
of  the  articles  common  to  British  tables.  Philip  first  exploded 
that  arrowToot,  gruel,  beef  tea,  and  “slops”  generally  are  the 
proper  food  for  the  dyspeptic.  “The  more  feeble  the  digestion,” 
he  said,  “the  more  does  solid  food  become  indispensable.  Solid 
animal  substances  not  too  much  done  form  the  best  diet  for  ladies 
of  impaired  digestion  to-day,  just  as  they  eclipsed  everything 
else  in  popularity  with  the  robust  stomachs  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  ladies.” 

Another  eighteenth-century  medical  man  than  Philip,  a  host  as 
well  as  a  physician,  closely  foreshadowed  the  two  chief  Harley 
Street  entertainers  of  the  Victorian  Age.  Dr.  William  Kitchiner 
spent  much  of  his  inherited  w’ealth  in  feasting  his  friends  on 
•dishes  prepared  under  his  supervision  in  his  kitchen,  and  recalling 
in  their  scientific  variety  Sir  Henry  Thompson’s  octaves.  Sir 
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Eichard  Quain’s  and  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie’s  more  cosmopolitan 
spreads.  Kitchiner’s  contribution  to  gastronomic  literature  con¬ 
tains  six  hundred  recipes  of  his  own,  some  still  useful.  In  that 
work  he  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  the  famous  Hannah 
(llasse’s  Art  of  Cookery  (1747).  The  last  century  had  incompar¬ 
ably  its  greatest  kitchen  reformer  in  the  Eeform  Club  chef, 
Alexis  Soyer,  whose  speciality  it  was  to  bring  to  perfection  the 
simple  dishes  of  daily  life,  even  more  than  to  invent  the  novel  and 
elaborate  combinations  which,  he  complained,  second-rate  artists 
were  always  stealing  from  him  without  acknowledgment.  A  like 
charge  of  plagiarism  in  his  really  useful  Guide  to  Cookery  forms 
the  grievance  of  a  contemjjorary  chef,  M.  Escoffier. 

The  various  agencies  now  reviewed  have  all  exercised  some 
influence  for  good  on  the  English  table.  “Everybody  has  the 
same  dinner  in  London,  the  same  soup,  saddle  of  mutton,  boiled 
fowls,  tongue,  entrees,  champagne,  and  so  forth.”  So  could 
Thackeray  write  in  the  last  century’s  first  quarter.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  has  long  gone  out  of  date,  and  most  of  the  satire  expended 
by  him  on  tables  overdone  with  delicacies  from  the  pastry-cook’s 
has  become  obsolete.  Court  custom  may  be  partially  responsible 
for  the  advance  of  the  dinner-hour  in  the  direction  of  night,  for 
(^ueen  Victoria,  when  at  Balmoral,  was  busy  all  day  with  her 
papers,  boxes,  and  the  Minister  in  attendance.  She  made  her 
drive  as  long  as  she  could  in  the  late  afternoon,  and  never  sat 
down  to  the  final  meal  till  9  p.ni.  On  the  other  hand,  her  suc¬ 
cessor  did  much  to  shorten  the  function,  not  only  by  hastening 
the  appearance  of  the  coffee,  but  by  promoting  the  complete  expul¬ 
sion  of  supei’fluous  “side-dishes  ”  and  proceeding  directly  from  the 
fish  to  the  joint. 

Competent  critics  have  always  allowed  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  a  first-rate  dinner  in  England  failed  to  surpass  any¬ 
thing  of  the  same  order  abroad.  “It  is,”  said  the  most  ruse  and 
philosophic  yourmet  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sir  John  Leech, 
the  judge,  “because  we  get  the  best  cooks,  as  we  get  the  best 
singers  and  dancers,  by  bidding  the  highest  for  them.”  The  same 
authority  was  one  among  some  half-dozen  friends  who  literally 
travelled  the  world  over  with  the  object  of  finding  in  what  country 
and  beneath  what  particular  roof  one  ate  and  drank  best.  Eeturn- 
ing  to  England,  the  epicures,  while  the  flavour  of  the  foreign 
cuisines  w'as  still  fresh,  determined  to  try  successively  the  most 
famous  of  London  taverns — the  Albion,  Aldersgate  Street,  and 
incomparably  the  first  among  Western  hotels,  the  York  House, 
Bath.  The  menu  at  both  was  to  be  British.  The  turtle,  the 
whitebait,  the  venison,  and,  above  all,  that  essentially  native 
product,  the  goose,  were  pronounced  equally  perfect  at  both 
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places.  If  there  had  been  any  idea  of  competition  it  ended  in  a 
draw ;  for  after  much  debate  the  diners  agreed  that  if  the  Albion 
did  best  in  the  first  course,  the  York  House  was  just  a  shade 
aliead  in  the  second.  The  average  Continental  visitor  had  no 
chance  of  initiation  by  Sir  John  Ijeech  and  his  friends  into  the 
cuisine  of  these  islands.  ]f,  however,  he  were  well  introduced 
he  tasted  at  Lord  Lansdowne’s  or  Lord  Stanhope’s  mullet,  trout, 
ortolans,  and  sweetbreads,  served  with  a  perfection  that  was  the 
admiration  of  overseas  connoisseurs  and  the  despair  of  London 
clubmen. 

Soyer,  when  cook  at  the  Reform,  first  won  for  broad  beans 
and  bacon  a  place  in  the  bill  of  fare,  and  prepared  the  dish, 
Thackeray’s  favourite,  so  admirably  that  the  novelist  admitted  to 
some  twinges  of  conscience  for  having  caricatured  the  artist  in 
Pendennis.  Between  Soyer’s  death  in  1858  and  Francatelli’s  in 
187G,  the  precepts  of  both  had  borne  such  progressive  fruit  that  in 
the  present  twentieth  century  the  evils  and  abuse  against  which 
they  contended  in  upper  middle-class  kitchens  have  practically 
disappeared.  Increased  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  gastronomic  experience  of  foreign  travel,  have  reacted 
most  satisfactorily  on  town  and  country  dinner-tables.  The  ladies 
of  one’s  family  have  shed  their  prejudice  against  Continental  fare 
as  consisting  of  mysterious  and  um’ecognisable  dishes.  Instead, 
they  actually  try  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  maitre  d’Jiotcl ; 
on  their  return  home  they  surprise  and  perhaps  delight  the  head 
of  the  family  by  placing  before  him  a  plat  such  as  his  modest 
West  Kensington  table  has  never  presented  to  him  before.  Other 
})ersonal  influences  have  been  at  work  in  the  same  direction. 
The  commissariat  of  the  Representative,  Chamber  is  periodically, 
of  course,  abused  by  ungrateful  and  not  perhaps  too  competent 
hahitnes.  As  a  fact,  however,  under  successive  dispensations 
widely  differing  in  kind,  the  eating  arrangements  of  the  people’s 
House  are  well  up  to  the  highest  English  standard  of  the  time. 
Among  the  sometime  members  to  whom  credit  is  due  for  this 
none  figured  more  conspicuously  than  the  nineteenth-century 
member  for  Bury,  Air.  R.  N.  Philips,  as  sound  a  judge  in  all 
culinary  matters  as  was  his  well-known  brother.  To  the  Philips’ 
initiative  the  House  of  Commons’  sideboard  owes  the  best  cold 
joints  in  England,  because  it  was  one  of  his  family  who  showed 
the  secret  of  such  superlative  merit  not  to  serve  the  joints  hot 
and  only  to  begin  cutting  them  when  cold.  The  accomplished 
and  learned  hon  vivant,  who  wrote  the  long-since-forgotten  but 
still  readable  Orujinal,  Thomas  Walker,  thought  that  he  might 
save  his  generation  much  indigestion  and  give  it  a  good  deal  of 
harmless  pleasure  if  a  place  could  be  found  for  him  as  dinner- 
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director  and  general  of  the  body  politic.  Our  own  epoch  has 
witnessed  persons  not  less  qualified  for  such  an  office  than  Walker 
himself.  Charles  Skirrow,  a  former  taxing-master  in  Chancery, 
and  his  wife,  varied  their  almost  nightly  and  extremely  cosmo¬ 
politan  dinners  at  their  Hyde  Park  house  by  Sunday  entertain¬ 
ments  which  acquainted  their  innumerable  guests  with  restaurant 
menus  that  were  as  maps  of  a  new  world.  Concurrently  with 
them,  the  late  Sir  Bruce  Maxwell  Seton,  the  gentlest,  kindest, 
most  chivalrous,  and  w’idely  loved  of  men,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
hospitable  inquiry,  gave  his  friends  the  opportunity  of  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  tavern  novelties  of  the  capital.  In  the  ways 
now  mentioned  our  dining  horizon  has  been  greatly  widened. 
After  all,  how^ever,  the  practical  value  of  the  process  depends 
upon  individual  aptitude  to  profit  hy  it.  A  rotisseur,  it  used  to  be 
the  saying  of  French  chefs,  is,  like  a  poet,  born,  not  made,  and 
the  mistresses  of  households  dilfer  infinitely  as  regards  their  power 
of  insight  into  the  ingredients  and  methods  of  strange  dishes  and 
the  faculty  of  imparting  such  knowledge  to  their  own  domestic 
stalT.  The  great  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  who  knew  more  about  that 
matter  than  anv  other  man  who  ever  lived,  and  who  had  been 
the  poet’s  Harrow  contemporary,  told  the  future  editor  of  his 
speeches  and  papers,  Mr.  C.  S.  Parker,  that  Lady  Byron’s  indif¬ 
ference  to  lier  downstair  duties  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  feud  ending  in  the  separation  of  the  pair.  In 
the  epoch  of  Lady  Byron’s  leaving  her  husband,  the  movement 
for  feminine  promotion  on  every  social  level  to  higher  interests 
and  beauties  had  caused  something  like  a  general  rebellion  of 
wives  and  daughters  against  the  dull  round  of  domestic  drudgery. 
It  did  not  last  long,  and  in  the  next  generation  the  fair  mutineers 
largely  returned  to  their  “preservings”  and  “picklings,”  their 
pantry  performances  and  their  pastry-boards.  The  bard  of  Childe 
Harold,  however,  hud  gone  by  that  time.  In  his  day  he  never 
concealed,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  his  opinion  that  cookery 
formed  the  first,  if  not  the  sole,  duty  of  a  useful  wife.  Perhaps  it 
may  have  been  a  vague  recollection  of  this  which,  when  a  young 
married  lady  of  the  Victorian  Age  complained  to  an  elder  of  her 
owm  sex  about  her  husband,  drew  from  the  oracle  the  res|>onse, 
“Feed  the  hrute.”  Cookery  regained  its  place  in  the  home  curri¬ 
culum  of  feminine  learning  before  the  nineteenth  century  had 
entered  on  its  second  quarter.  It  suffered  afterwards,  first  from 
the  devotion  to  good  works  in  the  shape  of  church  decoration 
and  cleaning,  brought  in  by  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  secondly, 
in  a  greater  degree,  from  the  competing  pre-occupations  of  cosmo¬ 
politan  evangelicalism  personified  by  Dickens’  “Mrs.  Jellyby.” 
That  lady’s  reappearance  may  be  among  twentieth-century  church 
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or  fiuipel  phenomena.  But  so  far  she  has  not  succeeded  in  con- 
viiK-ing  her  secular  sisters  that  the  cause  of  kitchen  efficiency  or 
economy  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  sex  or  inconsistent  with 
the  exactions  of  their  faith.  Soyer  is  justly  placed  at  the  head 
of  all  Victorian  cuisine  reformers,  the  only  possible  criticism  of 
his  recipes  being  that  they  are  rather  rich — a  quality  not  at  all 
compulsory  on  those  who  try  them.  Some  of  the  chief  hand¬ 
books  following  Soyer’s  have  already  been  mentioned.  Other 
itmi  much  later  volumes  are  the  Dudley  Cooh-ery  Book  of  1909, 
Baily  Harriet  St.  Clair’s  Dainty  Dishes,  and  ^Irs.  Janet  Boss’s 
Iaoccs  irom  Our  Tuscan  Kitchen  (1899).  The  ease  and  the  merit 
of  tiie  advice  given  in  these  three  manuals  are  practicable  in  the 
hmiihlest  households.  With  domestic  cooks  as  they  are  to-day  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  the  intelligent  study  of  any  manuals  or  the 
uniform  adoj)tion  of  the  most  intelligible  hints.  What,  however, 
the  maid  will  not  read  the  mistress  may  and  does;  and  a  very 
slight  ac(|uaintance  with  the  arts  of  the  kitchen  will  enable  her  to 
give  object-lessons  of  a  lasting  value  to  her  employee.  Women 
are  (jften  more  teachable  than  men ;  it  is  sometimes  forgotten 
that  the  first  cordon  bleu  belonged  to  the  once-petticoated  sex, 
and  in  the  following  manner.  Louis  XV.  had  always  insisted  to 
Madame  du  Barry  that  perfection  in  the  culinary  art  wais  only 
attainable  by  the  lords  of  creation.  The  lady  resolved  on  dis- 
laovin.g  the  superstition.  She  secured  the  best  cuisinierc  in 
France  for  preparing  the  little  banquet  to  wJiich  the  King  sat 
down.  The  royal  guest,  transported  with  delight  at  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  delicacies,  asked  the  cook’s  name,  promising  him  a  place 
in  his  household.  “Have  I  caught  you  at  last?”  exclaimed  the 
lady.  “It  is  no  cuisinier  at  all,  but  a  cuisinierc.  I  demand  for 
her  a  worthy  recompense,  and  cannot  accept  for  her  less  than  a 
cordon  bleu."  The  most  characteristic  note  of  the  twentieth- 
century  cookery  in  ordinary  households  is  the  simplicity  which 
Thacke  ray  sighed  for  in  vain.  No  pleasanter  little  dinners  are 
now  to  be  eaten  than  those  given  by  a  certain  recently  K.C.B.’d 
T  nder-Secretary  of  State,  whose  menu  after  the  fish  and  soup 
o[>ens  with  an  entree,  continues  with  hot  ham  or  game,  and  ends 
with  a  cold  sweet.  This  little  carte  du  jour  will  recall  to  many 
tlie  dinners  at  his  little  house  in  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
given  by  )\fr.  X^ewton,  then  the  Bow  Street  stipendiary.  On 
those  occasions  the  fare  consisted  of  a  beef-steak  pudding,  made 
under  tlie  host’s  actual  supervision. 
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THE  ABOLITION  OF  DEATH. 


Although  the  scythes  of  the  angels  are  reaping  and  the  heids  of 
many  nations  are  stained  with  blood,  Death  is  not  triumphant. 
There  are  greater  forces  yet — the  ultimate  victorious ;  but  let  us 
forget  for  a  while  the  stress  of  present  conflict,  with  its  harvest 
of  pain  and  anguish,  and  think  of  death  as  it  is,  or  as  it  may  be; 
not  a  naked  fact,  the  last  surrender  to  materialism,  but  the 
physical  and  spiritual  necessity,  capable  of  becoming  an  occasion 
of  beauty  and  even  of  chastened  joy ;  for  crepe  and  mutes  have 
really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  gateway  to  immortality. 

Of  all  the  experiences  to  which  humanity  is  subject.  Death  may 
be  the  most  dignified.  The  absolute  stillness,  the  changeless  ex¬ 
pression,  the  freedom  from  emotion,  the  splendid  and  triumphant 
indifference  of  the  sleeper,  dreamless  in  the  ultimate  sleep,  com¬ 
bine  to  realise  a  dignity  that  is  sometimes  even  sublime.  The 
hand  of  the  ^Master  is  gentle.  As  if  to  ensure  that  the  hours  before 
dissolution  shall  be  in  some  measure  compensatory,  Death  softens 
the  harshness,  smooths  the  lines,  obliterates  the  traces  of  mean¬ 
ness  and  passion  and  anguish  from  the  passing  countenance, 
leaving  an  aspect  and  lasting  impression  of  beauty.  So  it  has  been 
with  nature  ahvays.  How  has  it  been  with  man? 

He  has  used  the  centuries  to  make  death  appear  ugly.  He  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  make  it  seem  appalling  and  awful.  He  has 
done  all  that  ignorance,  superstition,  and  the  darkness  of  credulity 
could  do  to  deck  the  Master  wdth  hideous  and  misleading  trap¬ 
pings.  He  has  made  the  grave  a  horrible  and  hopeless  pit,  and 
the  natural  expression  of  grief  and  mourning  an  occasion  for 
morbid  extravagance  and  parody.  He  has  accentuated  the  sense 
of  the  mere  materialism  of  humanity,  and  caused  it  to  be  difficult 
to  believe  that  spirituality,  immortality,  eternity  are  other  than 
convenient  w’ords  for  tombstones.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
question  of  death,  sepulture,  and  mourning  should  be  looked  at 
through  other  than  the  spectacles  of  gloom.  Bumble  and  Sower- 
berry,  so  far  as  concerns  these  high  realities,  have  had  their  day. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  deprive  the  act  of  dying  of  its 
imaginary  terrors.  This  is  easier  than  at  first  sight  may  appear. 

“Hardly  anyone,”  said  Benjamin  Jowett.  “when  the  time  comes,  is 
really  afraid  of  death.  !My  sister  said  :  ‘  I  have  a  "reat  fear,  but  also  a 
"reat  hope.’  This  is  uncommon.  My  mother  said  :  ‘  I  wonder  whether  I 
shall  ever  sit  in  the  garden  any  more?  ’ 

“  I  am  glad  to  be  nearer  death  for  one  reason — because  I  can  see  the 
problems  of  theology  in  a  truer  manner,  and  can  get  rid  of  illusions.’' 
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Very  nearly,  though,  of  course,  not  all  the  horror  of  death  is 
due  to  the  morhid  imaginings  of  the  crude  and  the  ignorant  and 
the  results  of  very  early  inherited  instincts.  Too  often  it  has  been 
caused  hy  the  vulgarity  of  servant-girls  invading  the  eager  appre¬ 
hensions  of  their  infant  charges.  The  fear  of  the  dark  ;  the  dread 
that  a  malignant  figure  may  be  lurking  in  the  background  to  grasp 
and  to  capture;  the  belief  that  death  is,  somehow,  a  long  and 
conscious  imprisonment  in  a  screwed-up  box  are  the  more  definite 
descriptions  of  vague  horrors  which  haunt  the  impressions  of  the 
voung.  Childhood,  girlhood,  and  youth  are  generally  too  healthy 
and  animal  to  regard  these  things  deeply  or  not  unconsciously  to 
reject  them ;  but  there  are  many  delicate,  sensitive,  imaginative, 
and  highly  strung  children  whose  nights  and  days,  thoughts  and 
dreams,  have  been  poisoned  through  the  folly  and  vulgarity  of 
others.  That  dreadful  ^rossibility  of  abiding  injury  must  he 
improved  away. 

It  will  go  a  great  way  to  the  removal  of  this  evil  if  it  be  generally 
realised  that  the  act  of  dying,  whatever  the  sufferings  in 
illness  may  have  been,  is  nearly  always  painless.  Doctors  have 
repeatedly  asserted  that  a  passing  into  death  is  almost  invariably 
no  more  painful  or  distressing  than  a  drifting  into  sleep.  Only 
rarely  is  ^wsitive  pain  a  part  of  the  process,  and  then  it  is  often  a 
case  of  suicide,  where  violence  has  roughly  torn  some  delicate 
organ  or  centre  of  nerves ;  and  even  in  that  case  the  agony  may 
he  due  rather  to  mental  terrors  than  to  physical  distress. 

In  all  but  the  few  exceptions  the  dying  person  is  not  aware  of 
pain,  or  fear,  or  any  sense  of  despondence  or  gloom.  There  is 
sometimes  a  light-heartedness,  so  to  speak,  a  satisfaction  of  pro¬ 
spective  relief,  even  a  sense  of  impending  adventure,  meaning  that 
the  terrors  of  death  are  the  fruits  not  of  fact  but  of  a  morbid 
imagination,  or,  as  with  animals,  of  vague  instinctive  appre¬ 
hension,  probably  of  tribal  inheritance.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
in  great  measure  to  remove  the  old  impressions  of  horror  and 
loathing ;  and  this  war,  with  its  heroic  acceptance  of  many — of 
infinite — sacrifices  has  helped  the  proper  tendency.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  funeral  gloom  when  youth  and  ardent  manhood  have 
gone  forth  gladly  to  give  their  lives  that  the  country  may  live. 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  otherwise  when  the  men  and  women  who 
are  warriors  in  daily  life  have  to  go  the  inevitable  way?  “Why 
wear  black  for  the  guests  of  God?” 

The  war  has  greatly  helped  a  tendency  which  was  slowly  gather¬ 
ing  force.  It  is  only  necessary  to  hasten  the  certain  end  and  so 
be  done  with  the  odious  business  of  ordered  ugliness  and  dark 
materialism  of  the  conventional  funerals.  Not  a  little  of  the 
suspicion  and  dislike  with  which  the  Victorian  Age  is  regarded 
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was  caused  by  the  laboured  concessions  it  made  to  that  fellow  of 
melancholy,  the  undertaker.  The  plumed  and  sable  horses,  the 
purple  and  black  mourning  coaches,  the  forbidding  hearse— a 
polished  box  of  hopelessness — the  yards  of  crepe,  the  black- 
bordered  handkerchiefs  and  other  things ;  the  low,  ponderous 
progress  of  the  hideous  procession,  the  formal  mutes  with  their 
bannerets  and  streamers — it  was  enough  to  account  for  more  than 
half  the  hypocrisy  and  cant,  the  targets  to  the  satire  of  the  paro¬ 
dists  and  novelists  which  flourished  in  that  barbarous  period. 
The  harm  done  to  simple  morality  through  all  that  sham  and  the 
false  or  morbid  emotion  it  evoked  is  incalculable.  It  was  the 
opix)rtunity  of  the  Pecksniffs  and  the  Chadbands,  the  Philistines 
and  the  Pharisees ;  and  they  took  it.  If  you  require  a  monument 
to  all  that  horror,  visit  one  of  the  great  London  cemeteries  and 
tremble  before  their  pagan  vulgarities  and  ghoulish  atmos{)here. 
God’s  acre  has  become  a  tombstony  wilderness  from  whicli 
debenture-holders  sometimes  reap  a  harvest. 

We  must  abolish  the  cemeteries  :  a  reform  that  is  crving. 
Those  battalions  of  grey  monuments  with  their  similar  tags  and 
epitaphs,  waxen  flowers  and  formalities,  broken  columns  and 
depressed  angels,  must  go — absolutely  go.  What  is  the  use  of  the 
futilities?  What  do  they  commemorate  ;  what  do  they  represent? 
Decay,  brute  death,  the  mere  matter  of  man  !  Immortality,  that 
flower  of  promise  of  the  spirit-world,  is  forgotten  except  by  the 
beautiful  burial  service  :  and  there  surely  misunderstood — how 
frequently  blind  our  ears  are  to  the  true  significance  of  things  !— 
otherwise  mankind  would  not  endeavour  to  express  the  meaning 
of  death  with  those  passing  memorials  worked  in  stone  and  the 
terrible  vaults,  horrid  with  the  evident  ashes  of  those  wdio  have 
been.  The  ultimate  result  of  all  this  poor  endeavour  to  frustrate 
the  effects  of  Time  is  mere  waste  of  effort  expressed  in  the  worst 
way  possible. 

“  Only  the  ashes  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 

A  sweet  and  grateful  memory  is  the  happiest  monument  and 
the  only  lasting.  No  gravestone,  with  its  compliments  and  con¬ 
ventions,  can  outlive  it  :  for  what  are  a  name  or  dates  when  forget¬ 
fulness  has  intervened?  The  tendency  of  human-kind  to  cling  to 
the  little  clutch  of  fame  would  be  ignoble  if  it  were  not  pathetic. 
Even  on  a  large  scale — the  vast  intent  of  Pharaoh  in  building  a 
deathless  pyramid  to  perpetuate  his  greatness — it  is  an  effort  of 
mere  despair.  Who  now  cares  a  tinker’s  curse  for  Cheops?  The 
pyramids  will  probably  be  “  starry-pointing  ”  when  the  life  of  the 
world  is  faded  and  the  earth  has  become  an  empty,  darkened 
planet  wandering  endlessly,  with  mechanical  obedience,  around 
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a  waning  sun ;  yet  are  those  monuments  of  the  regal  power  of 
E^^ypt  already  a  mere  mock  for  tourists,  and,  in  regard  to  the 
original  intentions  of  their  creators,  of  really  no  more  effect  than 
the  moss-grown,  weather-worn,  obliterated  tombstones  that  sink 
into  the  earth  of  some  neglected  graveyard,  sole  relics  of  olden 
nonentities.  The  efforts  of  man  to  retain  remembrance  in  spite 
of  the  decay  of  the  ages  are  merely  butterfly,  whether  on  a  great 
scale  or  small.  They  are  a  pathetic  evidence  of  an  obstinate 
vanity  :  mere  memories  to  human  hunger  after  recognition  and 
its  |>oor  futilities.  Better  far  to  let  the  stonework  be ;  and  if  a 
good  memory  is  not  its  own  sufficient  monument,  then  permit  the 
dead  to  sleep  in  peace  under  a  coverlet  of  grass  and  flowers  and 
God’s  blue  canopy. 

For  although  those  unhealthy  and  unsocial  foolish  facts,  the 
cemeteries,  are  better  abolished  and  done  away  with,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  have  gardens  dedicated  to  the  dead 
where  their  ashes  might  be  laid  or  scattered  with  love  and  reve¬ 
rence :  but  they  should  be  beautiful,  simple,  and  joyous.  That 
condition  must  be  essential.  God’s  acre  should  have  trees,  wild 
flowers,  green  walks,  and  arbours  brightened  with  the  songs  of 
birds,  so  that  from  the  growth  of  nature’s  treasures  and  treasuries 
the  truth  of  the  happier  birth  and  the  deathless  quality  of  the 
spirit  may  be  realised  and  remembered.  In  a  cemetery  the  fact 
of  the  conclusiveness  of  earthly  death  is  super-apparent.  The 
staled  texts  which  assert  the  opposite  do  nothing  to  alter  the 
inq>ression  that  the  ceremony  of  burial  means — flesh  and  bones 
in  a  coffin  left  for  ever  to  decay.  It  is  impossible  to  see  serrated 
rows  of  tombs  and  stones,  constructed  with  as  much  solidity  and 
strength  as  minerals  can  give,  and  believe  that  the  dead  is  to  arise 
from  that — and  live.  Ezekiel,  in  his  vision,  saw  limbs  joining 
bodies,  and  earthly  beings  lifted  from  their  graves.  Had  the 
prophet  visited  a  modern  cemetery  that  vision  would  have  been 
impossible,  for  the  toriib-makers  in  their  building,  with  the  bricked 
sides  and  marble  slabs,  evidently  recognise  the  grave  to  be  a  prison. 
As  Hamlet’s  Gravedigger  proclaimed  : — 

“  The  houses  that  he  builds,  last  till  doomsday  ” — 

— from  them  man  can  escape  never. 

Awav  with  the  nastiness  and  the  materialistic.  Let  us  have 
God’  s  acres  that  are  truly  so  :  green  gardens  in  which  the  annual 
resurrection  of  the  flowers  can  help  and  teach  the  truth  of  immor¬ 
tality,  with  counteracting  influences  that  are  beautiful  and  inspir¬ 
ing.  God’s  acre,  then,  will  be  truly  consecrated,  truly  holy 
ground  :  and  men  and  women,  weary  through  the  rack  of  life,  w'ill 
be  glad  to  meditate  within  those  quiet  places,  and,  amid  flowers. 
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grasses,  and  trees  get  closer  into  actual  communion  with  the  souls 
of  the  loved  and  the  gracious.  Sympathy,  not  mawkishness,  will 
be  the  note. 

The  funeral  of  George  Meredith  was  an  example  and  a  promise 
of  a  new  and  better  arrangement.  His  earthly  being  was  reduced 
by  burning  to  primal  dust  (what  a  beast  of  a  word  is  “cre¬ 
mated”!);  the  ashes  then  were  scattered  in  a  graveyard.  The 
act  was  simple,  reverential,  informal,  touching,  appropriate  to  the 
man  and  the  occasion.  Is  anything  more  required?  Is  the  soul 
any  farther  from  God  because  the  body,  its  passing  tenement,  has 
been  reduced  summarily  and  with  thoroughness  to  its  always 
inevitable  condition?  Surely  not.  Is  it  to  be_  believed  that 
Wyclif,  whose  body  was  burnt,  the  ashes  thrown  into  a  river,  and 
so  carried  to  and  dispersed  in  the  sea  is  the  less  likely  for  that  to 
be  a  partaker  of  immortality?  or  is  Savonarola,  or  doan  of  Arc, 
or  the  martyrs  by  fire — are  any  of  them  the  less  likely  to  be 
received  among  the  saints  because  they  were  deprived  of  what  the 
undertakers  call  a  sumptuous  funeral?  A  mere  statement  of  the 
fact  is  enough  to  disprove  the  implied  idea  that  the  much-materi¬ 
alism  of  our  cemetery  and  system  is  necessary  to  “the  resuiTection 
of  the  body.”  Mankind  has  paid  too  heavy  a  price  in  the  coinage 
of  ugliness,  insanitation,  and  gloom  for  the  literal  interpretation 
of  its  theology.  It  is  time  we  had  a  little  more  imaginative 
thinking  in  a  good  many  departments  of  life.  The  only  ^xissible 
resurrection  of  the  actual  physical  body — that  which  has  been 
placed  away,  whether  in  a  coffin  or  in  the  freedom  of  final  dust— 
is  in  beauty,  the  beauty  of  memory,  wffiich  can  recall  gentleness, 
kindness,  nobleness,  and  duteous  deeds,  or  the  beauty  of  such 
resurrection  as  comes  with  new-blown  flowers  and  the  glory  of  a 
beloved  garden.  This  is  surely  more  religious  in  spirit  than  the 
old  shrouded  mockery  and  elaboration  of  mummery  which 
depressed  so  many  hearts  and  made  of  Death  the  King  of  Terrors. 
For,  remember,  the  body  may  be  in  the  grave,  but  no  person  can 
be  buried  there. 

In  the  dark  days  of  ignorance  and  cruelty  there  w’as  excuse 
enough  for  funeral  brutalities.  Those  w'ere  days  when  the  God 
of  Wrath  was  more  considered  than  the  God  of  Love,  when  the 
condition  after  death  was  realistic  and  definite  ;  the  virtuous  and 
righteous  being  rewarded  with  Sunday  joys,  and  the  wicked  with 
everlasting  remorse  and  the  pitiless  torments  of  fire.  Those  were 
cruel  days ;  it  seems  only  natural  to  them  that  the  circumstances 
of  sepulture  should  be  forbidding. 

But  things  can  be  altered  now.  The  great  opportunity  has 
come,  and  the  worst  of  the  old,  bad  condition  is  over.  The  crepe- 
shrouded  mute  and  that  evidence  of  insanitation,  the  “corpse- 
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camlle,”  have  both  disappeared.  Much  else  has  gone — is  as  dead 
as  the  dear,  lamented  Anne  ;  and  more  must  follow  because  of 
the  spiritual  purge  of  these  great  days.  Can  we  not — as  one  of 
the  happier  results  of  the  war — in  the  place  of  the  old,  positive 
ugliness  establish  a  funeral  order  of  positive  beauty,  so  that  the  deep 
regret  with  which  death  must  be  accompanied  can  be  relieved  and 
not  accentuated  or  haunted  with  terrifying  darkness?  Then  the 
dirge  will  march  to  an  ennobling  measure,  and  we  shall  mourn 
no  less  sincerely  because  we  have  dispensed  with  black  formalities 
and  keep  to  our  every-day  clothes. 

If  the  few  will  lead,  the  rest  will  follow,  and  death  will  have 
been  despoiled  of  its  sting.  Nay,  there  will  be  no  death.  The 
grisly  shadow,  the  things  of  skulls  and  loathsomeness  will  have 
departed,  and  we  shall  realise  then  that  the  act  and  fact  of  dying 
is  no  occasion  for  organised  woe — like  the  official  weeping  of 
Jerusalem — but  the  gateway  between  life  and  Life. 

C.  E.  Lawrence. 


THE  DUTY  AND  DISCIPLINE  MOVEMENT. 


Some  years  have  elapsed  since  Lord  Meath  instituted  a  Society 
having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  sound  and  practical  efforts 
to  deal  with  a  growing  and  serious  condition  all  over  this  country, 
which  manifested  itself,  especially  amongst  the  youthful  ix>rtions 
of  all  ranks  of  society,  mainly  in  indiscipline  and  neglect  of 
patriotic  duty.  Since  then  a  good  deal  has  been  accomplished 
in  these  directions,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  present  war  has 
made  it  more  than  ever  clear  that  the  necessity  of  such  a  move¬ 
ment  is  amongst  the  most  urgent  of  our  national  needs.  Even 
now  this  matter  fails  to  enlist  the  interest  and  support  it  demands. 
It  relates  to  the  near  future  of  our  race  and  to  its  appropriate 
preparation  for  the  highest  duties  which  await  it  all  over  the 
Empire.  We  have  had  sad  cause  to  discover  that  easy-going, 
softness,  and  self-indulgence  have  laid  us  open 'to  undermining 
“peaceful  penetrations”  at  all  points  of  the  Empire,  and  that 
our  stupid  sentimentality  and  indifference  have  met  the  fate  they 
well  deserved.  I  repeat,  we  have  at  last  discovered  all  this,  and 
as  yet  are  only  in  a  languid  manner  taking  a  few  precautions 
against  their  certain  recurrence.  It  is  no  time  for  languor.  The 
matter  presses  hard.  We  must  be  up  and  doing.  We  have  to 
provide  a  race  of  British  people  who  will  show’  more  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  their  forefathers.  We  have  gradually  grown  indifferent  to 
the  first  principles  of  national  duty,  discipline  and  patriotism. 
The  key  to  the  due  correction  of  the  faults  which  have  grown  up 
unrecognised  amongst  us  relates  primarily  to  the  education  of  the 
young  as  robust,  capable  and  disciplined  citizens.  Such  educa¬ 
tion  extends  far  beyond  book-learning.  It  begins  at  home  rather 
than  in  the  school,  and  so  we  must  provide  and  reproduce  the  old 
idea  of  a  real  home  which  has  so  largely  dropped  out  in  the  last 
half-century.  Adequate  parental  discipline,  so  rarely  met  with 
now’,  has  to  be  re-established  if  we  are  to  make  any  real  progress 
in  bringing  up  the  young  of  both  sexes.  We  are  happily  waking 
up  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  increasing  our  population  by  seeking 
to  educate  mothers  in  the  duties  of  maternity  and  infant-rearing. 
The  Duty  and  Discipline  Movement  joins  in  at  this  point,  and 
begins  its  work  in  the  homes  and  the  schools  of  the  country.  It 
has  been  flippantly  assumed  in  some  quarters  that  its  main  object 
was  to  encourage  military  drill  for  boys,  and  thus  to  fit  them  ulti¬ 
mately  for  the  voluntary  Combatant  Services.  This  is,  indeed,  an 
important,  but  a  subsidiary,  part  of  the  project,  and  in  the  light 
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of  to-day  is  a  necessity  which  surely  needs  no  check  or  repression. 
The  main  object  is  rather  to  raise  character  and  personal  conduct 
in  the  young  of  all  classes,  which  no  one  can  suggest  is  a  needless 
requirement  at  this  moment.  We  have  been  told  that  the  risks 
of  military  drill  are  apt  to  be  “deadening  and  ruinous  to  char¬ 
acter  ”  for  the  individuals  submitted  to  it.  This  may  be  the  case 
in  Germany,  but  we  do  not  find  it  so  in  this  country.  The  essence 
of  it  is  obedience,  which  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  personal 
control  of  lower  impulses  which  a  youth  must  be  left  free  to 
master  for  himself,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  We  have  surely 
been  suffering  from  too  large  a  measure  of  independence  permitted 
to  young  people,  which  has  been  harmfully  used  by  them,  and 
been  fruitful  of  bad  manners  and  disrespect  for  their  elders.  Dis¬ 
ciplinary  measures  have  been  too  long  neglected.  Many  of  us 
were  hopeful  for  happier  results  from  our  Council  Schools  than  w’e 
have  met  wdth,  and  have  come  to  regal’d  the  discipline  of  all  kinds 
in  these  bodies  as  falling  short  of  what  is  needed  to  form  and  train 
high  character. 

Our  movement  deals  with  principles  and  not  with  methods.  It 
recognises,  however,  that  practical  effect  can  only  be  given  to 
principles  through  methods.  It  supports,  therefore,  all  legal 
methods  which  conduce  towards  discipline,  and  none  but  senti¬ 
mentalists  can  have  full  confidence  in  schools  in  which  Solomon’s 
rod  is  not  maintained,  at  least  in  terror em,  to  meet  varieties  of 
naughtiness  and  gross  misconduct.  In  schools  conducted  by 
practical  anarchists,  alas !  under  the  eye  of  the  Government, 
where  resistance  to  authority  of  all  kinds  is  strenuously  taught, 
and  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  regard  their  masters  as  mere 
teachers,  we  have  a  nursery  of  mischief  in  active  operation. 
Loyalty,  patriotism,  and  self-respect  form  no  part  of  such  pagan 
training.  In  dealing  with  such  prevalent  conditions  we  are  led 
to  direct  attention  to  the  supreme  importance  of  securing  in  all 
systems  of  disciplinary  education  the  power  and  intrinsic  value  of 
a  strictly  religious  education  and  training  for  the  young  mind.  We 
regard  the  so-called  Bible  reading  of  the  Council  Schools,  as  now 
carried  out,  as  absolutely  inadequate  to  meet  this  requirement. 
The  simple  Christian  faith  cannot  be  taught  by  any  but  earnest 
and  convinced  teachers,  and  so  long  as  such,  so-called,  instruction 
is  given  in  a  colourless  and,  not  seldom,  a  perfunctory  or  w’orse 
manner,  I,  for  one,  believe  that  we  may  wait  in  vain  for  the 
formation  of  good  characters  and  such  discipline  as  shall  bear 
efficiently  on  morality  and  our  social  life.  The  young  mind,  which 
is  a  virgin  soil  and  plastic,  demands  simple  but  dogmatic  teaching 
in  the  inculcation  of  Christian  principles.  Formal  and  colourless 
religious  teaching  is  surely  a  very  thin  armour  wherewith  to  face 
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the  seductions  and  evils  of  the  world,  and  we  are  finding  it  to  be 
so  every  day  in  our  midst  in  several  strata  of  society.  We  com¬ 
monly  and  tacitly  regard  our  country  as  a  Christian  country.  It 
does  not  demand  much  serious  consideration  to  feel  painfully  as¬ 
sured  that  we  are  still  largely  a  pagan  country,  and  the  sooner  we 
recognise  this  fact  the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  Nothing  but  the 
simjde  inculcation  of  the  fear  and  love  of  God  in  the  young  and 
developing  mind  will  avail  to  control  the  lower  impulses,  which 
are  ever  apt  to  wmr  grievously  against  the  flesh  in  our  common 
humanity.  Such  teaching  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  all  other 
knowledge  imparted  both  in  home  and  school  life.  Were  this  efti- 
ciently  carried  out  we  should  leave  to  our  successors  a  nobler  and 
finer  Empire  than  we  can  discover  to-day  from  any  point  of  view. 
We  lay  much  stress  on  the  word  Duty  as  part  of  our  scheme.  A 
sense  of  duty  can  only  flow  from  an  honourable  self-control.  This 
has  to  be  acquired  as  the  result  of  appropriate  training  by  wise 
teaehers.  A  recent  writer^  on  this  subject  remarks  that  “the 
popular  belief  that  freedom  means  release  from  all  external 
restraint  is  a  dangerous  delusion.”  The  amount  of  freedom  to 
act  which  this  writer  extols  I  regard  as  unwholesome,  and  it 
should  be  strictly  limited  and  kept  under  wise  control.  The 
young  mind  needs  guidance  if  the  outcome  of  its  training  is  to  he 
sober  and  wide.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  we  are  already  suffer¬ 
ing  from  too  much  inde}>endence  granted  to  young  people  of  both 
sexes,  and  1  think  that  we  may  note  the  fruits  of  this  in  American 
training,  which  in  the  main  are  not  exemplary  for  us  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  All  teaching  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  good  manners  and 
respect  for  self  and  other  people.  A  deadening  compulsion  would 
then  be  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  undesirable,  and  it  can  never  he 
introduced  in  the  British  Empire.  As  our  founder  has  remarked, 
this  movement  claims  no  patent  definition  of  the  w’ord  Discipline. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  strenuous  promotion  of  its  spirit 
amongst  all  classes  of  the  community  would  do  much  to  promote 
a  happier  spirit  of  comradeship  in  our  social  strata  than  now  pre¬ 
vails.  It  would  assuredly  bind  the  classes  and  the  masses  in  more 
brotherly  sympathy,  and  result  in  a  clear  gain  of  Imperial  fellow¬ 
ship  and  power  for  useful  service.  It  would  help  to  break  down 
the  miserable  contests  of  party  spirit  wdiich  divide  our  interests 
for  the  true  w'elfare  and  progress  of  the  State.  It  would  ell'ec- 
tually  help  to  undo  some  of  the  malign  and  widely  spread  results 
of  German  “peaceful  penetration”  which  we  have  so  long  and 
foolishly  submitted  to. 

Our  efforts  are  directed  to  call  attention  to  the  neglect  of  public 

(1)  Mr.  Edmond  Holmes.  Nineteenth  Century,  July,  1916.  “Discipline  and 
Freedom.” 
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duties  and  private  responsibilities  in  regard  to  home  and  school 
training  of  the  young.  We  appeal  especially  to  young  parents  to 
foster  an  instinctive  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  loyalty  to  the 
Sovereign,  devotion  to  their  country  and  the  needs  of  the  Empire. 
We  urge  them  to  cultivate  in  their  children  self-respect  and 
respect  for  the  aged.  We  seek  to  improve  the  virility  and  bodily 
development  of  the  rising  generation,  now  more  than  ever  impera¬ 
tive,  and  to  enforce  the  necessity  for  self-elfaceirent  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice.  Our  movement  endeavours  to  check  the  prevalent  general 
slackness,  sentimentality,  self-indulgence  and  pleasure-seeking 
which  have  been  destroying  character  and  debasing  young  peojile. 
We  pursue  these  methods  by  appealing  to  the  teaching  profession 
throughout  the  country,  including  the  Secondary,  Elementary  and 
Sunday  Schools,  by  encouraging  Scout-training,  the  Church  Lads’ 
Brigade,  the  (lirl  Guides,  and  the  Thrift  and  Economy  organisa¬ 
tions. 

We  have  surely  learnt  something  from  the  institution  of  the 
Scout  Movement  and  the  several  Cadet  Corps,  which  are  distinctly 
carrying  on  some  of  the  finest  work  ever  done  in  the  Empire. 
There  is  no  “deadening  ”  compulsion  here,  hut  an  employment  of 
discipline  for  mental  and  bodily  development  on  the  .soundest 
lines,  assuring  high  character,  intelligence,  self-saorifice,  and  an 
honourable  alertness.  No  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Sir  Robert 
Baden-Powell,  as  the  founder  and  energetic  organiser  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  can  he  too  high.  Not  merely  by  drill,  hut  by  implanting 
a  serious  sense  of  duty  and  a  growth  of  high  character,  this  move¬ 
ment  has  raised  a  body  of  British  youths  here,  and  in  the  overseas 
Dominions,  of  which  the  Empire  is  reaping  the  fruits  to-day,  and 
should  indeed  he  proud. 


DyCE  DrCKWORTlI. 


SOULS  ON  FIFTH.— I. 


M.any  times  have  I  paced  the  relentless  street ;  on  its  stones  that 
are  harder  than  stone  was  ever  meant  to  be  and  smoother  than  any 
false  welcome  in  the  world. 

I  have  paced  it  at  all  hours  and  seasons  ;  when  it  was  shadowless 
in  a  burning  sun  ;  with  the  snow  clouding  and  wdiitening  the 
night.  Why  I  started  up  it  that  early  autumn  morning  is  no 
matter  to  anyone  but  myself-.  But  never  had  I  seen  the  Avenue 
emptier,  found  it  more  silent.  Day  would  not  dawn  yet  for  an 
hour.  The  sky  was  clear;  as  I  went  it  grew'  opaque,  pressing 
down  upon  the  world.  There  was  an  eddying  wind,  which  sur- 
juised  one  at  the  street  corners.  Since  I  was  alone  and  rather 
lonelier  than  that,  my  spirit  sought  refuge  among  impossible 
things.  Even  Fifth  Avenue  itself  w'as  not  at  that  moment  very 
real  to  me ;  a  place  for  the  body  to  tire  in,  that  was  all. 

I  had  noticed  somewhere  about  Forty-fourth  Street,  at  a  good 
height  from  the  ground,  a  whirl  in  the  air  of  what  seemed — snow 
— ashes — dead  leaves?  Not  snow,  I  thought,  and  too  grey  for 
snow  besides.  Not  ashes ;  and  what  should  dead  leaves  do  there? 
I  did  not  stop.  By  the  cathedral  there  was  something  curious 
too.  It  seemed  as  if  large  grey  flakes  of  many  shapes  and  sizes 
were  being  blown  about  and  caught  upon  the  crockets  of  the 
spires.  My  eyes  are  queer  to-night,  I  said.  Up  against  the  great 
door  there  seemed  to  be  a  shadowy  drift  of  grey,  thick  and  fer¬ 
menting.  Still  I  did  not  cross  the  road.  I  looked  about  though 
now  for  these  strange  things,  and,  heavens !  when  I  looked  the 
air  of  the  Avenue  was  full  of  them.  They  were  much  larger  than 
snowflakes  and  some  w'ere  of  the  queerest  shape.  One  saw  them 
best  when  they  blew'  up  against  the  sky ;  though  by  peering  care¬ 
fully,  I  could  find  them  too,  grey  against  the  grey  w'alls,  well 
above  my  head.  From  every  corner  and  crevice  the  gusty  wind 
was  dislodging  them,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  clung  to  the  walls. 
I  looked  on  the  ground.  I  thought  I  saw  several  blowing  past. 
1  thought  I  saw-  one  flat  and  still.  I  w-ent  up  to  put  my  foot  on 
it.  No,  that  was  only  a  little  facet  of  the  pavement  that  had 
lost  the  reflection  of  the  street  lights.  Then  I  turned  to  go  back 
to  inspect  the  cathedral  door. 

As  I  turned,  there,  quite  distinctly,  in  the  corner  of  a  window¬ 
sill  within  my  reach  was  one  small  grey  shape.  Against  the  red 
stone  one  couldn’t  miss  it.  I  went  closer.  It  w'as  thicker  than 
I’d  fancied  and  might  have  been  almost  transparent  but  that 
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it  was  covered,  patchily,  with  a  sort  of  silvery  fur,  not  unlike  the 
growdh  on  an  Edelweiss  flower.  Beneath  the  fur  it  was  of  a  rather 
mottled  dirty  grey.  There  were  odd  markings  on  it  which  might 
have  been  made  by  hand.  It  was  just  about  as  wide  at  its  wddest 
as  my  palm  and  as  long  as  a  glove  would  be.  But  the  shape 
of  the  shape  wms  no  shape  you  could  name,  it  looked  a  rag.  It 
was  indeed  very  ugly,  more  like  than  anything  to  a  dirty  little 
bit  of  used  grey  flannel.  I  noticed  that  the  thing  seemed  some¬ 
how  to  palpitate.  That  was  queerest  of  all,  though  then  I 
remembered  the  fermenting  mass  against  St.  Patrick’s  door. 
After  a  moment  I  took  it  gingerly  in  my  hand.  It  had  no  weight. 
But  by  this  time  I  was  so  surprised  that  I  think  I  spoke  aloud. 
“What  on  earth  is  it?”  I  said. 

And  there  seemed  to  come  from  it  a  sound  like  the  echo  of  a 
scraped  violin,  shaping  into  words  which  were  : 

"I  am  the  soul  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  Brett  van  Goylen  and 
I’ll  trouble  you  to  put  me  down.” 

Politely  and  in  some  alarm  I  put  her  down  and  as  I  did  so 
one  of  the  eddying  gusts  of  wind  blew  the  shape  of  her  away. 

Thus  then  I  began  my  search  for  souls.  I  caught  no  more 
that  night  for  the  dawn  came  soon.  But  many  a  night  after 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  the  morning  broke  would  I  adventure 
up  the  Avenue  and  make  my  bag.  They  were  easy  to  find  when 
you  knew  how  to  look,  and  after  a  time  easy  enough  to  catch. 
I  thought  first  of  buying  a  butterfly  net  for  the  s[x»rt,  but  police¬ 
men  would  have  noticed  that.  As  it  was  I  had  to  mind  not  to 
loiter  long. 

I  wms  alone  in  New’  York  and  knew  no  one,  though  ten  years 
before,  visiting  it  wdth  my  father,  a  man  of  some  fame,  I  had 
known  every  one  there  was  to  know’.  But  now  I  had  only  work 
to  do  w’hich  took  me  day  by  day  to  the  library  at  Forty-second 
Street.  “This  time  then,”  I  had  said,  “I  will  know  nobody.” 
It  needed  not  any  effort.  But  now,  it  seemed,  I  w’as  to  know 
New’  Y'orkers  as  they  had  never  been  know’n  before. 

For  a  long  time  it  w’as  absorbingly  interesting.  There  were 
nights  on  which  one  couldn’t  catch  a  soul.  It  depended  a  good 
deal  on  the  weather,  but  I  soon  found  out  the  quite  impossible 
times.  When  the  night  was  still,  they  hung — a  cubic  layer  of 
them,  four  miles  long  and  more  and  very  thick — a  hundred  feet 
or  so  high  in  the  air.  It  w’as  some  w’hile  before  I  could  discover 
the  general  laws  of  their  being,  but  I  gathered  for  one  thing  that, 
normally,  a  sort  of  double  river  of  souls  w’as  alw'ays  flowing  up 
and  dow'n  Fifth  Avenue ;  not  side  by  side  as  the  traffic  flow’s,  but 
above  and  below ;  below’,  of  course,  to  come  up  and  above  to  go 
down.  This  w’as  the  general  law ;  and,  in  spite  of  interruptions 
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and  scatterings,  the  flow  never  ceased.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
quite  invisible  and  in  nothing  like  daylight  have  1  ever  caught  a 
glimpse  of  one.  Heavy  rain  is  hard  on  them.  It  beats  (hem 
to  the  ground  in  a  sort  of  jellified  mass.  1  went  out  one  jmuring 
night  to  discover  what  did  happen  then.  For  a  long  time  1  could 
see  nothing,  the  wet  had  made  them  transparent  to  my  eyes. 
Hut  soon  1  found  that  I  was  actually  treading  inches  deep  in  a 
mess  of  souls.  While  such  a  thing  can  give  them  no  actual  pain 
yet  the  indignity  of  it  was  great  and  I  felt  1  could  not  stop  and 
talk  to  any  of  them  that  night.  Besides  they  were  all  mashed 
u{)  one  with  the  other,  like  jujubes  that  a  child  has  warmed  in 
its  [X)cket.  I  should  have  had  to  pick  them  apart. 

A  blizzard  upsets  them  badly.  1  remember  a  soul  telling  me 
that  once  for  a  long  time  she  was  blown  and  blown  between 
Forty-second  and  Forty-fifth  Streets,  never  further  either  way. 
She’d  get  into  the  stream  flowing  down,  hut  every  time  at  Forty- 
second  Street,  a  gust  would  whirl  her  up  and  round,  and  at  Forty- 
fifth  the  same  thing  happened  if  she’d  got  into  the  stream  flowing 
up.  She  said  it  went  on  like  that  for  a  year.  She  probably 
didn’t  mean  to  be  inaccurate  (these  disembodied  beings  quickly 
lost  our  sense  of  time),  but  I’ve  no  doubt  she  was  blown  about  so 
for  some  days.  It  is  the  light  eddying  wind  which  brings  them 
down  to  earth  or  near  it  and  scatters  them  into  corners  singly 
or  by  twos  and  threes.  That  was  the  great  weather  for  soul¬ 
hunting  and  I  did  my  best  never  to  miss  a  night  of  it. 

From  first  to  last  I  suppose  I  had  talks  with  quite  five  hundred 
souls.  But  they  were  difficult  to  get  on  with ;  that’s  the  truth. 
I  had  thought  at  first  that  any  of  them  would  be  thankful  for  a 
terrestrial  chat.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  In  the  first  place  they  took 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  They  knew  of 
nothing  that  had  happened  in  it  since  their  deaths  and,  as  a  rule, 
they  cared  to  know  nothing.  I  believe  that  not  more  than  a 
dozen  times  was  I  questioned.  A  woman  might  ask  me  if  1 
knew  her  widower,  but  it  was  purely  to  make  conversation,  the 
habit  of  small  talk  not  having  died  with  her.  Three  men  at 
various  times  wmnted  to  hear  about  the  last  Presidential  Election. 
But  two  of  them  I  found  did  not  in  the  least  know  how  long  they 
had  been  dead ;  it  was  Bryan’s  chances  against  McKinley  they 
were  fussed  about.  No  doubt  they  had  been  keen  politicians  for 
when  they  learned  that  eighteen  years  had  passed  since  then  in 
which  many  most  serious  things  had  ha}>pened  to  the  world,  they 
at  once  lost  all  interest. 

Usually  they  would  only  talk  about  themselves.  They  wouldn’t 
even  recognise  the  existence  of  other  souls.  They  were  not  more 
egotistic  than  they  had  been  in  the  material  world,  but  now 
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there  was  no  false  shame  about  it,  and  it  was  carried  to  extremes 
for  which  even  forty  years’  growing  contempt  for  the  human 
race  found  me  unprepared. 

I  remember  for  instance  how  the  lady  who  was  blown  wildly 
for  what  seemed  to  her  (poor  dear !)  a  year  between  Forty-fifth 
and  Forty-second  Streets,  would  keep  on  insisting  that  such  a 
thing  had  never  happened  to  any  soul  before.  I  sympathised 
with  her  for  the  uncomfortable  time  she  had  had ;  but  no,  that 
wasn’t  enough.  She  kept  at  it  till  I  bettered  her  by  saying  that, 
quite  obviously,  such  a  thing  never  could  happen  to  any  soul 
again.  Then  she  was  satisfied. 

There  were  exceptions.  There  was  the  Eeverend  Evan 
Thomas.  It  was  from  him  indeed  that  I  gathered  most  informa¬ 
tion  ;  by  his  help  that  I  was  able  to  grasp  at  last  what  really 
was  happening  to  them  all  in  this  future  life. 

I  found  the  soul  of  this  once  popular  preacher  on  a  September 
night  w’edged  in  the  shutters  of  a  candy  shop.  I  dug  him  out 
and  he  thanked  me.  He  was  about  seven  inches  long  by  three 
broad,  quite  straight  down  one  side,  but  with  undular  indenta¬ 
tions  upon  the  other ;  of  no  thickness  to  speak  of,  with  rather 
a  rubbery  surface  and  in  colour  a  sort  of  bluish-grey.  It  was 
a  fine  night.  The  harsh  gust  of  wind  that  had  wedged  him  in 
the  shutter  had  died  down,  and  we  had  a  long  and  pleasant  chat. 

He  spoke  with  equal  ease  and  cheerfulness  about  his  past  life 
and  his  present  death.  Was  this  state  of  things  the  Heaven 
he  had  spent  so  much  time  and  energy  preaching  about?  No, 
on  the  w’hole  he  didn’t  think  it  was.  But  in  that  case  had  his 
soul  (I  had  to  put  this  delicately)  and  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  other  souls  besides  that  we  knew  were  drifting  up 
and  down — had  they  taken,  so  to  speak,  the  wrong  turning? 
No,  he  didn’t  exactly  think  that  either.  I  must  remember,  of 
course,  that  he  had  not  been  dead  long.  I  must  also  remember 
that  for  many  years  now  the  world,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  part  of 
it  that  lived  and  moved  on  Fifth  Avenue,  had  taken  Heaven  so 
much  for  granted  that  it  had  become  the  vaguest  of  ideas  to 
them  and  had  entirely  ceased  to  believe  in  Hell.  Now  people 
cannot  possibly  go  to  places  they  don’t  understand  or  believe  in ; 
that  stands  to  reason.  And  he  quoted  me  a  line  from  the  Acts 
about  the  man  who  died  and  w^ent  to  his  own  place.  That  had 
furnished  him,  he  thought,  with  a  solution  of  this  question. 

“When  I  first  died,”  he  told  me,  “and  found  myself  floating 
lightly  about  here,  I  will  own  that  I  was  puzzled  and  even — 
though  I  had  and  still  have  every  faith  in  God’s  goodness — even 
a  little  disappointed.  It  was  true  that  in  the  exercise  of  my 
calling  I  had  refrained  from  painting  any  very  definite  picture 
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of  the  state  of  bliss  to  which  the  souls  of  the  righteous  should 
be  called.  My  own  congregation  was  certainly  not  such  a  one 
as  I  could  indulge  in  any  highly  coloured  or  romantic  vision  of 
that  Future.  They  were  well  educated,  practical  people. 
Besides,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  use  that  they  did  already  make 
of  their  imagination  was  very  questionable.  To  say  that  they 
used  it  merely  as  a  stimulus  to  erotic  frivolities  would  perhaps 
have  been  too  harsh,  though  I  have  at  times  been  tempted  to 
put  my  complaint  in  so  many  words.  But  what  they  needed 
from  me  surely  was  sobering,  commonplace  morality.  Still,  let 
me  confess  that  wh6n  it  actually  came  to  entering  upon  a  more 
blessed  existence,  I  had  in  my  secret  heart  looked  forward  to 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  pleasant  little  surprise.  And  to 

find  myself  drifting- - ” 

“Still  drifting,”  I  said,  rather  wickedly. 

He  was  not  to  be  checked  by  any  mere  witticism — “Ihifting,  ’ 
he  went  on,  “and  for  all  I  know  drifting  for  an  eternity  up  and 
down  Fifth  Avenue  ! — it  was  disappointing. 

“  But  1  reflected.  As  a  rational  Christian  I  was  eager  to  assure 
myself  of  God’s  laws  and  then  to  square  them,  if  possible,  with 
the  exigencies  of  any  world  in  which  it  might  please  Him  to 
place  me.  And  I  have  always  been  ready,  nay,  anxious  to 
search  out  my  own  faults  and  if  necessary  to  repent  of  them. 
So  in  the  course  of  much  drifting  and  some  whirling,  often 
round  the  very  steeple  that  pointed  to  heaven  from  above  the 
pulpit  of  my  late  labours,  I  disinterestedly  reviewed  my  former 
existence  and  gathered  it  up,  so  to  say,  as  even  the  longest  life 
may  be  gathered,  into  a  dozen  sentences.  See,  now,  if  they  do 
not  give  you  the  key  to  this  mystery. 

“I  remembered  my  call  from  a  sphere  of  popular  eloquence  in 
England  to  the  church  that — well,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  orna¬ 
ment  Fifth  Avenue,  but  it  is  a  pleasant,  comfortable  church. 
I  knew  nothing  of  America  at  that  time.  But  I  had  heard  stories 
of  the'  luxury  of  New  York  women  and  of  financial  corruption 
among  the  men,  and  when  the  flattering  offer  came  1  naturally 
asked  myself  whether  God  had  not  summoned  me  to  scarify, 
though  lovingly,  these  highly  placed  sinners,  to  bring  them  to 
repentance  and  a  more  humble  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
Lord.  I  settled,  if  possible,  to  turn  a  surplus  of  the  enormous 
stipend  they  were  to  give  me  into  a  trust  fund  for  some  sensible 

and  suitable  charity - ” 

I  looked.  We  were  opposite  the  very  church. 

“Is  the  stipend  so  big?”  I  asked  and  nodded  across. 

“When  it  came  to  the  point,”  he  said,  “I  found  it  not  big 
enough.  I  had  a  grown-up  son  and  daughters.  They  had,  of 
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course,  to  mix  on  terms  of  equality  with  my  congregation.  We 
had  to  keep  up  appearances ;  the  lay  patrons  of  the  church 
expected  it.  Still,  we  were  never  seriously  in  debt. 

“To  continue, - ” 

“Please,”  I  begged  him.  I  was  enjoying  it.  He  had 
evidently  been  a  preacher  of  some  style. 

“My  congregation  at  once  impressed  me  as  being  made  up 
of  charming  people,  kindly,  clever,  and  hospitable,  boundlessly 
hospitable.  We  spent  several  weeks,  my  wife  and  I,  or  my 
eldest  daughter  and  I,  night  after  night,  dining  with  the  chief 
families  among  them.  One  should  always  accept  such  invita¬ 
tions,  one  should  view  the  home-life  of  one’s  flock.  And  while 
I  was  sampling  them,  sizing  them  up,  determining  by  personal 
and  unprejudiced  observation  upon  which  most  prevalent  vice 
or  failing  the  sword  of  my  spiritual  condemnation  should  first 
fall,  I  merely  preached  week  by  week,  not  to  be  rash,  not  to  be 
unfair,  sermons  upon  less  disputable  subjects,  sermons  that  pur¬ 
posely  avoided  any  vital  thrusts  into  that  body  politic  to  which 
I  was  now  the  chosen  minister. 

“They  were  admirable  to  preach  to;  quick  to  seize  on  a  point, 
ever  ready  for  those  little  sub-humorous  sallies  which  are  the 
salt  of  a  sermon,  the  delight  of  a  preacher  who  can  discreetly 
indulge  in  them.  One  could  not  hold  their  attention  long,  it  is 
true,  but  it  w'as  keen  while  it  lasted.  They  liked  to  have  their 
intelligence  appealed  to,  they  welcomed  my  references  to  the 
very  latest  things  in  science  and  literature.  I  projected  a  series 
of  sermons,  in  which  I  proposed  to  take  Sunday  by  Sunday  the 
work-s  of  some  famous  sceptical  philosopher  and  endeavour  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  Christian  Ethic.  Such  a  course  would 
not  have  been  possible  in  England,  wTiere,  I  wall  confess,  the 
indifference  of  congregations  to  my  very  extensive  modern 
reading  and  the  quotations  I  could  make  from  ‘  it  had  often 
nettled  me  exceedingly.  But  these  New  Yorkers,  I  did  find,  to 
use  a  vulgar  phrase,  to  be  both  mentally  and  spiritually  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  crowd. 

“Not,  mind  you,  that  I  had  weakened  in  my  resolve  to  scarify 
them,  when  need  were  and  opportunity  came,  for  their  deeper 
sins.  But  I  had  found  that  they  were  not  children,  they  were 
not  fools,  that  the  thing  needed  doing  well,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  very  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  fashionable  life  must  be  lived  here, 
otherwise  it  had  better  be  left  alone  altogether.  That  thorough 
understanding  I  set  myself  conscientiously  to  acquire. 

“But,  dear  me!”  he  broke  off.  “My  twelve  sentences  have 
been  much  exceeded.  Old  habits  1  And  about  myself — it  is 
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inexcusable.”  Again  I  begged  him  to  continue.  Quite  cheer¬ 
fully  he  did. 

‘‘I  found  many  difi&culties  in  my  way.  Society  women  un¬ 
doubtedly  did  indulge  in  outrageous  luxury,  but  the  worst 
offenders  did  not  come  to  niy  church,  and  to  berate  them  in  their 
absence  would  merely  have  given  undeserved  satisfaction  to  the 
women  who  did  come  and  were  themselves  by  no  means  inno¬ 
cent  in  the  matter.  That  is  a  danger  in  preaching.  Your  con¬ 
gregation  will  always  imagine  that  you  are — as  one  says — getting 
at  their  neighbours  and  not  at  them.  I  did  make  a  most  strenuous 
effort,  though,  to  tackle  the  question  of  financial  corruption.  I 
worked  at  it  for  weeks.  But  it  was  a  very  difficult  subject, 
involving  a  great  complication  of  figures  (at  which  indeed  I  was 
never  good)  as  well  as  several  tricky  points  of  difference  between 
State  and  Federal  law  which  it  really  needed  an  expert  to  solve. 
But  I  could  not,  above  all  things,  risk  exposing  my  ignorance. 
That  would  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  The  habit  that 
newspapers  in  this  country  have  of  reporting  sermons  flatters, 
it  is  true,  but  also  intimidates.  In  the  end,  to  my  lasting  regret, 

I  felt  compelled  to  abandon  the  idea. 

“I  remember  I  made  one  attempt  to  deal  with  the  simple  sin 
of  over-eating,  of  which  quite  70  per  cent,  of  my  congregation 
were  without  doubt  guilty.  I  hung  the  constructive  part  of  the 
sermon  upon  the  subject  of  Food  Eeform,  a  very  popular  one 
just  then.  But  the  destructive  part  had  to  be  too  delicately 
done  to  make  a  real  effect.  It  had  to  be.  For  had  I  not  myself 
fed  and  fed  w’ell  at  most  of  their  tables?  And  in  the  flesh  I 
w^as  a  little  inclined  to  stoutness. 

“And  so  after  a  while  I  found  that  I  slipped  into  preaching 
to  my  congregation  only  such  sermons  as  my  congregation 
wanted  to  hear.  What  else  was  to  be  done?  They  would  not 
otherwise  have  come  to  hear  me  at  all,  for  there  is  no  law  to 
make  them,  and  nowadays  precious  little  public  opinion.  I 
should  have  lost  any  chance  at  all  of  doing  good.  As  it  was, 
by  contriving  at  any  cost  to  be  interesting,  my  church  was  kept 
full,  and,  starting  ostensibly  from  strange  and  far-away  subjects. 
Wars  with  the  heathen,  Greek  Legends,  or  the  latest  good  novel, 
I  never  failed,  I  think,  in  the  end  to  bring  my-  hearers,  though 
at  the  time  they  might  hardly  be  conscious  of  it,  one  small  step 
nearer  to  Jesus.  It  is  true  that  a  really  strong  man  in  my  place 
might  have  done  better  before  they  turned  him  out.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  did  the  best  that  was  in  me.  But  looking  back  I 
see  quite  clearly  now  what  happened.  I  had  set  out  to  convert 
Fifth  Avenue ;  it  was  Fifth  Avenue  converted  me. 

“And  that,  my  dear  sir,  is  why,  though  disembodied,  I  am 
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still  here  and  why  we  are  all  here ;  poor  souls.  In  our  lifetime, 
this,  at  its  best,  was  all  we  strove  towards,  and  in  our  death  we 
have  come  ‘  to  our  own  place.’  ” 

He  ceased.  His  shape  had  all  the  time  been  lying  comfort¬ 
ably  along  my  left  forearm.  I  looked  up  from  it  to  where,  in  the 
air  above  me,  the  river  of  souls  flowed  ceaselessly  on.  It  was  a 
still  night  now.  I  could  never  make  out  why,  since  they  had 
absoiutely  no  personal  power  of  volition,  some  always  got  along 
faster  than  others.  On  ai.  average  they  seemed  to  make  about 
three  miles  an  hour.  It  was  a  wonderfully  weary  sight. 

“Who  are  they,  generally  speaking?” 

’  “Well,”  said  the  preacher’s  soul,  “it’s  a  most  curious  mixture. 
There  are  the  tip-top  people  who  used  to  belong  here  and  never 
thought  there  was  any  further  to  get.  And  then  there  are  all 
the  people  who  badly  wanted  to  get  here  in  their  lifetimes  and 
never  could.” 

“I  take  it  that  the  two  sorts  don’t  mix  well,”  I  said. 

“There  again,”  he  went  on,  “it  doesn’t  work  out  as  you’d 
expect.  We’re  all  here  now  because  we  belong  here  and  we 
know  it.  There’s  no  escape  ;  and,  as  we  can’t  control  our  move¬ 
ments,  we’ve  no  power  now  of  associating  with  one  lot  of  souls 
more  than  with  another.  The  wind  bloweth  us  where  it  listeth. 
So  the  consequence  is  that  we  don’t  worry  much  about  our 
behaviour  :  and  the  people  who  are  rude  by  nature  are  just  rude 
to  everybody,  and  the  snobs  are  snobbish  and  the  cads  caddish 
and  the  bullies  bully  and  the  gentle  folk  are  gentle  without  any 
respect  of  persons.  Nothing  else  is  expected  of  us.  It  makes  a 
simple  world  of  it.” 

“Is  there  no  escape,  do  you  say?”  I  asked  him. 

“I  don’t  see  how  there  can  be,”  he  said  rather  plaintively. 
“In  the  last  world  you  could — what  is  called — ‘  make  something  ’ 
of  yourself.  You  could  choose  your  profession  and  your  friends, 
you  could  do  right  or  wrong.  You  could  deny  your  Lord  or  act 
up  to  your  faith.” 

“Could  you  always?”  I  argued.  “Circumstances  handicap 
one  shockingly.  We  mean  to  do  better  than  we  ever  can.” 

“My  friend,”  said  he,  “your  faith  is  the  thing  you  do  act  up 
to.  That’s  what  we  have  discovered  here.  God  makes  no 
excuses.  The  pious  opinions  you  hold  have  no  more  effect  on 
the  soul  than  a  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table.” 

“But  don’t  you  desire  to  escape  now?  How  about  the  effect 
of  that?”  I  pressed  him. 

For  a  little  he  did  not  answer ;  I  waited  patiently.  I  have 
forgotten  to  remark  how  soon  I  had  found  that  for  talking  to  a 
soul  the  human  voice  is  a  clumsy  and  unnecessary  instrument. 
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One  could  imagine  (I  did  at  first)  that  the  shapes  emitted  queer 
little  sounds,  but  I  cannot  see  how  that  actually  could  be.  I 
believe  that  one  only  instinctively  clothed  the  impressions  they 
conveyed  direct  to  one’s  mind  in  the  tones  of  a  human  voice. 
And  with  a  very  little  practice  one  did  not  need  to  do  that  at  all. 
One  could  communicate  with  extraordinary  swiftness  and  ease  by- 
imagination  alone,  talk  soul  to  soul,  as  it  were.  It  is  a  simple 
trick,  can  be  practised  between  human  beings  while  on  earth,  and 
is  indeed  the  best  form  of  conversation. 

After  the  moment  of  silence  the  soul  of  the  reverend  gentleman 
sighed. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  want  to  escape, 
for  I  cannot  muster  up  a  belief  that  there  is  anything  much 
else  to  escape  to.  All  the  effort  I  was  capable  of  in  that  direction 
I  made  in  my  former  life.  And  I  am  useful  here.  I  really  think 
I  am.  Our  Lord,  you  will  remember,  ministered  to  the  spirits 
in  prison.  Whenever  I  am  blown  against  another  soul,  when¬ 
ever  the  wind  gathers  two  or  three  of  us  together,  I  take  up  the 
tale  of  salvation  as  I  used  to  do  on  earth.  Those,  if  I  chance 
to  hit  upon  them,  who  were  accustomed  to  hear  me  in  that 
church  opposite,  are  a  little  bored  by  it  perhaps,  for  naturally  I 
have  nothing  new  to  say.  But  to  the  others,  to  those  who  had 
to  content  themselves  on  their  earthly  pilgrimage  with  nothing 
but  the  ideal  of  Fifth  Avenue,  and  with  more  commonplace 
spiritual  ministrations — to  them,  I  do  think  that  the  Word  of 
Truth  as  I  am  inspired  to  speak  it  is  a  comfort.  Though,  of 
course,  it  cannot  now  get  them  on  any  further,  yet  if  it  consoles 
them  in  their  present  station — well,  that  is  one  of  the  main 
functions  of  religion,  is  it  not?” 

“But  to  endure  this  sort  of  thing  through  an  eternity  !  ”  I  said. 

“My  dear  young  man,”  he  patronised  me,  “Time  is  an  illu¬ 
sion.  I  remember  so  well  making  this  point  in  one  of  my  most 
characteristic  discourses.  Time  is  what  we  think  it,  a  minute 
of  agony  is  an  age,  a  year  of  happiness  is  a  minute.  Doesn’t  it 
strike  you  that  an  Eternity  of  boredom  may  perhaps  have  no 
extreme  meaning  to  those  who,  after  all,  have  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  being  bored?  You  cannot  measure  emptiness. 
And  Eternity  is  only  the  emptiness  of  Time. 

“Hadn’t  you  better  let  me  fly  now,”  he  added,  “and  go 
home?  It  will  be  daylight  soon,  and  from  what  you  tell  me  you 
haven’t  been  to  bed  for  nights.” 

I  took  his  soul  between  my  finger  and  thumb. 

“I  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  you,”  I  said.  “You  have  thrown 
light  on  what  was  puzzling  me  much.  Do  you  think  we  shall 
meet  again?” 
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“Only  by  pure  chance,”  he  answered.  “Unless — I  have  a 
fancy,  which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  prove,  that  if  there  is  a 
true  affinity  between  souls  they  will  come  together  in  God’s 
good  time.  I  had  an  acquaintance  on  earth,  an  interesting 
fellow,  who  built  up  quite  an  elaborate  theory  of  soul-affinities. 
But  he  ended  by  walking  off  with  a  married  woman,  which  was, 
to  say  the  least,  a  most  immoral  anticipation  of  God’s  purposes. 
Since  I  entered  this  state  I  must  own  that  I  have  not  yet — and 
it  is  strange — blown  up  against  my  dear  wife,  who  predeceased 
me  by  some  few  years ;  also  that  I  have  only  met  two  of  my 
very  intimate  friends.  My  wife  was,  I  am  sure,  near  as  well  as 
dear  to  me  on  earth,  but  then  Fifth  Avenue  may  not  have  been 
very  dear  to  her.  Possibly  her  soul  is  somewhere  at  home  in 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  time  and  time  again  I  find  myself 
mixed  up  with  souls  here  that  are  not  at  all  the  sort  I  should 
have  chosen  to  associate  with  before.  That  puzzles  me.  I  shall 
be  interested  to  see  if  we  two  do  run  across  each  other  much. 
Good-night.” 

I  flung  him  gently  into  the  air.  He  sailed  quickly  out  of  my 
sight,  for  the  flowing  river  was  dim  now  almost  to  extinction. 
I  doubted  somehow  if  we  should  meet  again. 

This  had  been  illuminating.  I  saw  at  once  where  by  sheer 
tactlessness  I  had  failed  in  talking  to  the  souls.  I  had  assumed 
that  they  were  unhappy.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  had  got  what 
they  wanted.  Getting  that  one  always  speaks  of  as  a  state  of 
heaven  upon  earth.  If,  then,  the  final  and  eternal  Heaven  turns 
out  merely  to  be  a  little  more  of  what  we  want,  what  sensible 
man  should  turn  his  back  on  it  for  that? 

Nor  could  the  souls  run,  of  course,  to  great  variety  of  dis¬ 
position.  Eoughly,  as  the  parson  said,  one  could  divide  them 
into  two  classes,  the  aboriginal  population  and  the  invaders. 
The  invaders  should  have  been  the  more  interesting  to  talk  to, 
for  they  had  achieved  here  what  they  could  only  long  for  in  life, 
and,  one  might  think,  were  therefore  actively  enjoying  them¬ 
selves.  But  their  complaint  was  that  being  in  an  enormous 
majority  they  were  mostly  only  blowing  up  against  each  other 
all  the  time  so  that  they  hardly  got  into  touch  with  the  true 
Fifth  Avenue  at  all.  It  was,  of  course,  a  great  satisfaction  to 
them  to  find  they  were  really  there  at  last,  but  they  could  tell 
me  nothing  much  about  it.  And  about  the  places  they  had  lived 
in  on  earth  they  simply  would  not  speak  of  them  at  all.  Still, 
much  could  be  guessed  at  by  that. 

The  old  inhabitants,  the  aborigines,  were,  one  gathered,  mostly 
women  and  butlers ;  and  the  butlers  who  had  been  sent  away  to 
die  were  always  glad  to  be  back  in  their  element.  I  looked 
almost  in  vain  for  souls  of  the  mighty  men  who  had  built  the 
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great  houses  and  lent  them  their  fame.  I  believe  they  are 
mostly  to  be  found  down  at  Wall  Street,  where  they  and  the 
bankrupts  and  gamblers  must  make  a  busy  crowd.  I  was  indeed 
assured  of  this  by  a  very  ladylike  soul.  Business,  she  said,  had 
been  the  one  thing  lovely  and  pleasant  to  her  husband  in  his  life, 
and  in  his  death  she  most  sincerely  trusted  he  was  not  divided 
from  it.  Here  was,  by  the  way,  a  case  of  that  affinity  that  had 
so  interested  my  preacher  friend.  This  ladylike  one  had  been 
a  most  successful  hostess  in  New  York,  a  model  of  charming 
manners,  a  great  authority  on  good  form ;  and  now  she  was 
always  being  blown  around  with  the  soul  of  her  butler.  It  caused 
quite  a  scandal. 

I  rather  wondered  that  so  many  of  these  clever,  charming 
women  should  be  left  drifting  about.  I  think  that,  to  begin  with, 
they  had  wondered  at  it  too.  For  they  had  travelled  all  over  the 
world ;  there  was  nobody  they  did  not  meet,  nothing  they  could 
not  do  (given  the  talent  and  understanding  which  one  supposes, 
of  course,  they  had).  They  were  not  used  either  to  live  in  their 
big  houses  for  more  than  a  few  months  in  the  year.  But  perhaps, 
despite  the  wonders  of  the  world  they  saw,  and  the  glories  of 
men’s  labour  they  glanced  at  and  passed  by,  it  was  always  the 
love  of  Fifth  Avenue  which  was  at  the  core  of  their  hearts ;  so 
here  they  still  are. 

I  did  meet  one  most  indignant  party.  He  took  me  (goodness 
knows  why!)  for  a  parson,  and  attacked  me  straight  away. 

“Call  this  a  future  life!”  he  said.  “It’s  disgraceful.  You 
clergy  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves  !  No,  never  mind  wffiat 
denomination  you  belong  to.  You  were  all  in  a  gang  together. 
It  was  a  regular  religious  Trust,  and  you  know  it.  Well,  I  put 
myself  in  your  hands.  Sunday  after  Sunday  I  sat  under  the 
most  sensible  one  of  you  that  I  could  find.  I  did  what  he  said 
about  giving  money  in  charity  and  keeping  well  out  of  tempta¬ 
tion.  I  believed  all  he  told  me ;  I  squared  the  Bible  with  the 
higher  criticism  right  along.  I  lived  a  decent  life  and  I  died 
without  a  murmur  when  my  time  came.  And  now  I’m  not  a 
bit  better  off  than  I  was  before.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  ” 

“But  you  must  like  it,”  I  urged,  for  I  was  sure  of  my  ground 
by  this.  “You  couldn’t  be  here  at  all  unless  you  did  like  it,  you 
know.” 

“It  isn’t  a  question  of  what  I  like,”  he  persisted.  “I  didn’t 
do  things  on  earth  because  I  liked  doing  them,  but  because  they 
were  the  proper  things  to  do.  And  when  I  made  a  firm  contract 
I  kept  it.  You  chaps  made  a  contract  with  me  about  a  future 
state  of  bliss,  and  I  expect  you  to  deliver  the  goods.” 
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It  was  useless  arguing  with  him.  He  had  all  sorts  of  minor 
grievances.  He  wanted  the  place  kept  more  select.  Not  that 
he  disliked  all  these  other  people,  but  he  just  thought  they  hadn’t 
any  right  to  be  there.  He  wanted  to  know  if  his  soul  couldn’t 
somehow  be  attached  to  his  old  house  standing  somewhere  about 
Seventieth  Street,  which  his  widow  and  daughters  still  lived  in. 
It  would  mark  out  a  position  for  him,  give  him  more  dignity,  he 
said.  He  even  thought  that  his  old  room  might  be  set  apart  for 
him,  and  wouldn’t  I  call  on  his  widow  and  arrange  it?  But  it 
was  the  general  state  of  haphazardness  that  he  most  objected  to. 

“It’s  such  a  muddle,”  he  grumbled.  “I  thought  of  forming  a 
small,  well-chosen  committee  to  deal  with  the  problem.  But 
there’s  no  means  of  getting  one  together.  And  when  I  am  blown 
up  against  anyone  that  might  suit,  I  find  them  absolutely  selfish. 
Why  that  wonderful  public  spirit  which  used  to  animate  us  has 
not  survived  I  cannot  think.” 

“No,”  I  said,  “it  is  strange.” 

He.  wanted  me  to  form  a  committee  on  earth,  was  ready  to 
subscribe,  in  reason,  to  its  expenses  if  any  means  could  be  found 
of  his  doing  so.  He  was  sure  that  if  the  prominent  citizens  of 
New  York  could  be  brought  to  understand  that  Heaven  was  so 
near  to  them  and  was  kept  in  such  a  condition,  they  would  see 
to  its  improvement  at  once,  would  remodel  it,  in  fact,  from  end 
to  end.  He  spoke  of  a  travelling  commission  to  visit  similar 
future  states  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Buda-Pesth. 

He  was  quite  convinced  that  there  was  nothing  either  in  the 
world  or  out  of  it  which  money  and  energy  could  not  accomplish. 
I  think  he  had  been  some  sort  of  a  business  man. 

Then  there  was  the  soul  of  the  painter  that  I  found  the  wind 
beating  frantically  against  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  I  asked 
him  what  in  heaven’s  name  he  was  doing  there.  He  had  been 
the  forger,  it  turned  out,  of  one  of  the  most  famous  Old  Masters 
in  the  collection.  It  was  the  best  thing  he  had  ever  done.  If 
he  could  have  owned  to  it,  it  would  have  made  his  fortune. 

I  said  I  thought  not,  that  what  we  wanted  nowadays  were 
new  masters,  not  old.  But  he  would  not  listen  to  me ;  he  was 
an  academic  soul.  He  had  brooded  on  the  wrong  done  him,  on 
this  theft  of  his  genius  that  this  snobbish  flattery  by  the  present 
of  the  past  had  committed,  until  his  heart  broke.  He  was  sure, 
he  said,  that  in  a  little  while  a  kind  wind  would  blow  him  into 
the  Museum  itself  and  up  against  his  masterpiece,  and  that  then 
he  would  melt  into  it  forever. 

H.  Granville  Barker. 

(To  he  concluded.) 
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President  Wilson  has  performed  a  notable  service  for  the  Allied 
cause.  He  has  made  possible  the  finest  and  most  effective  bit 
of  propaganda  work  that  has  been  done  since  the  war  began— 
one  that  is  worth  more  to  the  Allied  cause  at  home,  in  neutral 
countries,  and  in  enemy  lands,  than  all  the  Germans  have  secured 
for  their  own  cause  through  the  expenditure  of  the  many  millions 
in  money  they  have  devoted  to  that  purpose.  It  has  proved  an 
effectual  counter  to  the  work  of  the  pro-German  pacifists  in 
America,  and  Mr.  Schiff  and  his  friends  find  their  efforts  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  elsewhere  made  abortive.  Nothing  President  Wilson 
could  have  done  alone — that  is  to  say,  without  the  aid  of  Congress 
— could  have  resulted  in  greater  benefit  to  the  Allies  in  its  helpful 
effect  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Allied  peoples,  the  awakening  to  grim 
realities  brought  about  in  Germany,  and  the  favourable  impression 
made  upon  neutral  opinion,  than  the  opportunity  he  created  for 
an  official  statement  of  Allied  aims. 

No  less  admirable  was  the  intelligence  and  promptness  with 
which  the  Allied  Governments  seized  the  opportunity.  This  reply 
to  President  Wilson’s  request  that  the  aims  of  the  war  should 
be  stated  heralded  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  hostilities,  no 
matter  how  far  off  that  end  may  be.  The  fact  that  peace  has  been 
spoken  of  officially,  and  official  terms  stated,  marks  the  passing 
of  a  certain  point,  to  be  noted  of  every  struggle  at  arms,  that  has 
always  to  be  reached  and  passed  before  definite  progress  can  be 
made  towards  an  agreement  that  strife  should  cease.  President 
Wilson  has  performed  many  notable  services  for  the  Allies  in  his 
efforts  to  maintain  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  to  continue  the 
existence  of  some  remnants  of  international  law.  Chief  among 
these  services  have  been  his  diplomatic  restraint  of  German  sub¬ 
marine  activity,  and  his  firm  stand  against  an  embargo  iqx)n 
American  export. 

It  would  have  been  easier  for  him  to  have  adopted  the  view 
widely  held  in  America  that  Americans  should  be  w^arned  not  to 
travel  on  vessels  of  combatant  nationality.  It  would  have  been 
easier  for  him  to  have  agreed  to  an  embargo  upon  exports  that 
the  cost  of  living  might  be  reduced  to  the  American  people.  It 
will  probably  never  be  realised  in  Europe  how  great  has  been 
the  pressure  brought  upon  him  to  adopt  this  method  of  avoiding 
further  controversy  with  Germany  and  of  making  life  easier  for 
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a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who,  despite  the 
impression  abroad  to  the  contrary,  are  not  millionaires.  There 
have  been  other  services  than  these  that,  in  the  light  of  history 
as  it  will  be  written  later,  wall  take  their  place  in  proper  order 
of  importance  and  there  receive  due  recognition,  but  those  men¬ 
tioned  are  even  now  within  the  ken  of  a  public  mind  so  saturated 
with  war  news  and  so  affected  by  the  hardships  of  war  as  to 
have  lost  much  of  the  sense  of  proportion. 

Of  all  the  services  rendered,  however,  the  most  recent  is  the 
greatest,  and  its  performance  at  the  beginning  was  met  by 
criticism  rising  to  a  crescendo  of  misunderstanding,  bitterness, 
and  prejudice,  before  which  all  argument  fell  to  the  ground. 
President  Wilson  weathered  the  storm,  however,  and  has  reason 
to  be  w’ell  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  effort,  awkwardly  as 
it  may  have  been  performed.  The  Allied  peoples,  their  voices 
made  articulate  through  the  Allied  Press,  are  now  sharing  to  the 
full  in  this  satisfaction,  having  apparently  forgiven  President 
Wilson  his  alleged  “interference,”  and  are  now  well  satisfied  with 
having  had  the  occasion  offered  them  of  expressing  to  friend  and 
foe  their  ultimate  aims  in  the  present  war.  The  only  sign  of 
discontent  now'  to  be  found  is  in  the  direction  of  the  Central 
Powers,  for,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  of  German 
diplomacy,  the  recent  discussion  of  a  possible  peace  has  reacted 
strongly  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  German  people  and  their  allies. 
The  German  military  authorities  now  realise  they  must  fight  on, 
and  the  German  people  that  they  must  still  hunger  unless  they 
surrender  at  once  to  the  larger  part  of  the  Allied  demands.  Prom 
this  time  on,  the  Central  Powers  will  conduct  the  war  with  but 
one  purjxise,  and  that  is  through  military  and  naval  effort  to 
secure  some  modification  of  the  demands  of  the  Allies  when 
peace  is  forced  upon  them. 

Germany  is  now  definitely  on  the  defensive  from  both 
military  and  economic  points  of  view,  and  nothing  could  have 
brought  this  home  to  the  German  people  with  more  startling 
clearness  than  the  statement  made  to  the  world  by  the  Allied 
Governments  on  the  invitation  of  President  Wilson,  an  invitation 
that  was  received  in  bad  part  by  all  the  belligerent  peoples,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  public  Press  expressed  its  sentiments.  It  is 
well  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  how'ever,  to 
differentiate  between  the  necessarily  hasty  comment  of  the 
Press,  and  the  real  opinions  of  those  at  the  head  of 
the  Governments  of  Europe,  for  there  are  excellent  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  “intervention”  of  President  Wilson  in  the 
laudable  effort  to  clear  up  a  situation  that  wms  becoming  somewhat 
confused  in  the  public  mind  within,  as  well  as  without,  the  area 
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of  hostilities  was  not  unwelcome.  The  manner  and  text  of  the 
Allied  reply  are  competent  evidence  to  this  effect. 

Some  of  the  earlier  comment  upon  President  Wilson’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  Powers  at  war  to  state  their  aims  is  understandable, 
for  the  wording  of  his  Note  was  unquestionably  confusing  and 
liable  to  misinterpretation.  It  carried  an  air  of  doubt  and  hesi¬ 
tancy  as  to  its  own  wisdom  and  timeliness ;  its  neutrality  was 
strained  almost  to  a  point  of  offensive  aloofness.  It  carried  a 
great  idea,  sane  and  benevolent  in  its  conception,  but  rendered 
almost  inoperative  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  set  forth. 
When  the  Note  first  came  to  Europe  it  caused  vast  resentment 
not  only  in  the  Allied  countries,  but  in  Germany  as  well.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  was  accused  in  the  British  Press  of  “playing  the 
German  game,”  and  in  the  German  Press  of  “playing  the  British 
game.”  There  was  no  question  as  to  the  success  of  President 
Wilson’s  effort  to  appear  “neutral”;  in  fact,  he  was  so  neutral 
that  he  enraged  all  parties  to  the  controversy. 

To  the  Allied  peoples  his  chief  offence  was  an  apparent  effort 
to  put  the  war  aims  of  all  the  combatants  upon  the  same  plane. 
This  he  really  did  not  do,  however.  He  said  that  both  sides  had 
stated  their  aims  in  such  language  as  to  make  them  appear  to 
be  practically  the  same — a  very  different  thing ;  but  the  real 
meaning  of  his  statement  was  overlooked  in  the  first  shock  of 
surprise  occasioned  by  his  Note,  coming,  as  it  did,  immediately 
following  the  German  invitation  to  the  Allies  to  enter  upon  a 
peace  conference.  There  was  an  immediate  and  violent  explosion 
in  the  British  Press,  manifestly  a  case  of  nerves.  This  explosion 
was  followed  by  a  calm,  in  which  a  more  normal  and  intelligent 
reaction  was  recorded. 

The  day  following  the  publication  of  President  Wilson’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  belligerents  to  state  their  war  aims,  nearly  all  of  the 
British  newspapers  set  forth  an  answer  which  they  declared 
emphatically  to  be  the  only  one  that  could  possibly  be  made  by 
the  Allied  Governments.  The  answer  they  made  on  behalf  of 
these  Governments  was  a  simple  but  emphatic  refusal  to  state 
the  terms  upon  which  the  Allies  would  make  peace.  It  was 
declared  that  all  the  world  already  knew  the  Allied  aims,  and 
that  they  had  been  repeatedly  set  forth  in  the  comprehensive 
phrase  of  the  day,  “restitution,  reparation,  and  guarantees.” 
Very  different  counsel  prevailed  among  the  responsible  leaders  of 
the  Allied  Governments,  however.  The  Allied  statesmen  were 
wiser  than  their  journalists,  for  they  knew  and  understood  the 
real  spirit  and  motive  that  directed  the  Note  from  Washington. 
They  not  only  welcomed  the  Note  as  an  entirely  friendly  act 
that  could  but  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  Allies,  but  they 
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grasped  without  a  moment’s  delay  the  splendid  opportunity  thus 
afforded  the  Allies  to  secure  a  diplomatic  strategic  advantage 
over  the  Central  Powers  that  could  have  been  secured  in  no 
other  way. 

Knowing  as  they  did  that  the  German  invitation  to  a  peace 
conference  was  sent  out  because  of  advance  knowledge  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson’s  purpose  to  suggest  a  statement  of  terms,  the  Allied 
statesmen  politely  but  firmly  declined  the  German  invitation  in 
language  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  confidence  of  the  Allied 
peoples  in  an  ultimate  military  victory.  Then,  turning  to  the 
American  Note,  the  Allied  Governments  saw  clearly  their  great 
opportunity  :  first,  to  crystallise  for  the  Allied  peoples  their  own 
purpose  and  aims ;  secondly,  to  convey  a  clear  conception  of  this 
purpose  and  these  aims  to  the  neutral  peoples  of  the  world  ;  thirdly, 
to  let  the  German  people  and  their  allies  know  once  and  for  all 
the  future  that  lay  before  them  should  they  persist  in  their 
present  course,  and  effectually  disabuse  their  minds  of  the  idea 
that  the  Allied  nations  were  faltering  in  spirit  or  in  deed. 

The  Allied  reply  to  President  Wilson’s  Note,  followed  later  by 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  admirable  letter  of  transmission, 
has  accomplished  this  threefold  object  and  accomplished  it  well. 
It  has  proved  a  wonderful  spiritual  and  mental  tonic  for  the  people 
of  the  Allied  nations  ;  it  has  been  received  by  the  neutral  peoples  of 
the  world  with  almost  unanimous  approval,  and  it  has  spread  a 
despairing  conviction  of  ultimate  defeat  among  the  enemy  peoples. 
No  mere  diplomatic  utterance  could  have  accomplished  more  for 
the  Allied  cause  in  America.  The  New  York  World,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  terms  of  peace  as  outlined  in  the  Allied  statement, 
says:  “They  touch  the  highest  point  of  idealism  in  Europe’s 
international  politics,  and  in  certain  instances  they  constitute  a 
veritable  emancipation  proclamation.”  It  is  also  significant  to 
note  that  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Times  of  London 
remarks  that,  “unless  the  Germans  are  cleverer  than  heretofore, 
we  are  going  to  have  small  reason  to  criticise  the  President’s 
first  Note.”  This  last-quoted  opinion  is  all  the  more  interesting 
in  that  the  Times  and  every  other  London  morning  paper  were 
unstinted  in  their  criticism  of  the  Note  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  after  its  delivery  in  London.  It  took  a  number  of 
the  papers  several  days  before  they  were  willing  even  grudgingly 
to  admit  the  possible  value  of  the  Note  to  the  Allied  cause. 
The  storm  of  criticism  which  broke  on  the  morning  of  December 
22nd  quickly  blew  over,  however,  and  with  the  publication  of  the 
reply  of  the  Allied  Governmetits  came  a  reaction  in  the  other 
direction,  due  largely  to  an  enforced  realisation  of  the  enormous 
importance  and  value  of  the  whole  incident  as  a  masterly  piece 
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of  super-publicity  work,  for  which  President  Wilson  must  be  given 
credit  as  the  instigator. 

There  is  little  or  no  criticism  in  America  of  the  Allied  aims 
as  stated  in  the  reply  to  President  Wilson  except  in  pro-German 
quarters.  There  is  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  some  to  regard 
their  realisation  in  full  as  somewhat  of  a  “tall  order,”  but  no 
exception  is  taken  to  any  of  the  principal  points  or  the  principles 
involved,  and  a  majority  of  the  American  people  endorse  the  spirit 
and  purpose  as  shown  in  the  declaration.  There  now  exists  at 
home  and  abroad  a  definite  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
Allied  Governments  when  they  talk  of  “restitution,  reparation, 
and  guarantees.” 

The  Allied  endorsement  of  a  League  of  Nations  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  peace  has  awakened  lively  interest  and  satisfaction  in 
America,  though  the  expediency  of  postponing  discussion  as  to 
ways  and  means  until  after  the  war  is  generally  recognised.  There 
will  be  much  work  done  in  America  along  formative  lines  in  the 
meanwhile,  however,  and  at  the  end  of  this  war  it  will  be  found 
that  many  definite  suggestions  w’ill  be  ready  for  consideration. 
The  idea  itself  in  its  present  form  came  from  America,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  President  Wilson  as  expressing  his  greatest 
political  ambition.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  enter  into  an  international  compact  such 
as  would  be  effective  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  w’orld,  and 
this  fact  is  well  recognised  by  European  statesmen  familiar  with 
the  American  form  of  Government,  and  its  limitations  upon  the 
power  of  the  Executive. 

No  President  could  commit  the  country  to  such  a  policy  with 
any  guarantee  that  his  successor  might  not  reverse  his  position. 
To  be  effective  and  enduring  any  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  would  have  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  binding  treaty, 
and  such  a  treaty  can  only  be  made  with  the  consent  of  Congress. 
There  are  already  many  signs  of  opposition  to  any  alliance  of 
the  United  States  with  the  Pow'ers  of  Europe,  even  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  there  are  many  eminent  American  statesmen  who 
believe  that  the  United  States  should  confine  all  political  activi¬ 
ties  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  expecting  in  return  that  the 
Powers  of  Europe  should  claim  no  part  therein.  Men  in 
political  opposition  to  President  Wilson  have  raised  many  objec¬ 
tions  to  his  proposed  world-pact  for  peace,  mainly  because  of  an 
implied  abandonment  of  the  time-honoured  Monroe  doctrine  of 
a  preponderating  United  States  political  and  military  interest  in 
North  and  South  America,  and  a  purely  commercial  interest  in 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive,  however,  of  an  international  agree- 
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ment  for  an  enforced  peace  that  would  still  leave  untouched  the 
well-recognised  principle  underlying  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and 
still  maintain  the  international  status  of  the  world  as  it  was  before 
August,  1914,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  The 
pro^wsed  pact  for  peace  would  provide  for  the  emergency  only, 
and  not  for  a  constant  participation  or  interference  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  The  United  States  participated  in  the  Hague 
conferences,  has  made^  numerous  arbitration  treaties,  and  was 
even  represented  at  Algeciras,  and  yet  none  of  these  acts  has 
abated  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  Government  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  It  is  conceivable  that  President  Wilson  has 
some  plan  in  reserve  that  he  intends  to  bring  forward  at  an 
opportune  moment.  That  he  has  given  a  great  deal  of  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  matter,  and  that  the  idea  stands  first  with  him  in  all 
plans  for  the  future,  is  well  known.  He  has  spoken  quite  freely 
of  his  own  impressions  in  this  direction,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  he  stands  ready  to  commit  the  United  States,  so  far  as 
lies  in  his  power,  to  a  policy  that  will  some  time  in  the  future 
put  America  much  more  to  the  front  in  international  affairs  than 
in  the  past.  In  other  words,  that  the  United  States  will,  whether 
it  may  be  considered  desirable  by  all  her  people  or  not,  be  com¬ 
pelled  by  force  of  circumstances  and  in  self-defence  to  take  on  her 
full  share  of  responsibilities  as  well  as  privileges  accruing  to  a 
World  Power  of  the  first  rank.  In  this  President  Wilson  would 
become  but  the  instrument,  for  any  other  man  who  happened  to 
be  President  w’ould  be  faced  with  the  same  necessity.  The  poli¬ 
tical  situation  in  America  will  be  extremely  confused  and  difficult 
during  the  coming  four  years,  years  that  promise  to  be  critical 
in  the  history  of  international  relations.  Party  politics  play  a 
larger  ])art  in  American  foreign  policy  than  they  do  in  England, 
and  the  new  Congress  that  comes  into  life  next  month  is  so  evenly 
divided  as  to  render  the  President’s  hold  upon  the  law-making 
body  extremely  problematical.  Practically  every  measure  that 
runs  the  legislative  gauntlet  successfully  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  compromise. 

There  is  widespread  advocacy  in  America  of  an  international 
league  for  peace,  but  no  definite  proposals  have  as  yet  been  forth¬ 
coming.  To  the  unsophisticated  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  com¬ 
plete  such  an  arrangement,  but  the  more  experienced  are  well 
aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  Not  'the  leaet  of  these  is, 
as  stated,  the  securing  of  unanimous,  or,  at  least,  majority,  agree¬ 
ment  in  Congress,  where  every  move  made  towards  a  “foreign 
entanglement  ’’  is  subjected  to  most  jealous  scrutiny.  The  ques¬ 
tion  has  never  come  before  Congress  in  definite  form,  and  yet  in 
the  wide  latitude  of  senatorial  debate  members  have  gone  out 
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of  their  way  to  warn  the  President  that  he  must  not  be  too 
optimistic  in  his  expressions  of  fidelity  to  his  pet  idea.  This  was 
especially  noticeable  in  the  effort  made  to  secure  a  Congressional 
endorsement  of  his  Note  of  December  21st,  and  in  the  end  he  had 
to  be  content  with  an  approval  of  his  request  for  the  aims  of  the 
respective  belligerents,  waiving  a  general  endorsement  of  his  Note 
as  a  whole,  for  which  he  had  asked. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  present  war  has  had  an  evil 
effect  upon  the  thinking  processes  and  the  nerves  of  all  mankind. 
It  is  only  by  a  supreme  effort  that  reason  maintains  its  sway  in 
any  judgment  of  the  ideas  or  actions  of  others.  The  human  mind, 
neutral  as  well  as  combatant,  has  become  hypersensitive,  and 
jumpiness  has  become  a  characteristic  of  national  as  well  as  of 
individual  nerves.  It  has  become  almost  as  difficult  for  a  belli¬ 
gerent  people  to  remain  entirely  friendly  with  a  neutral  people 
as  it  has  for  two  opposing  belligerents  to  see  any  good  in  each 
other.  There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
the  future  relations  of  all  the  great  nations  were  more  dependent 
upon  maintaining  a  clear  conception  of  passing  events  and  an 
intelligent  and  balanced  understanding  of  motives  and  intentions. 

It  is  more  important  to  the  future  welfare  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States  that  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  remain  at 
good  understanding  with  each  other  than  it  is  that  they  should 
be  on  good  terms  with  any  other  nation  or  nations.  The  tvvo 
peoples  and  the  two  countries  are  complements  one  to  the  other. 
Together  they  can  largely  dictate  the  course  of  human  events. 
Seriously  divided  they  can  retard  the  progress  of  the  world 
towards  a  state  of  universal  decency  and  happiness.  The  American 
people  have  accepted  the  statement  of  Allied  purposes  and  aims 
in  this  war  with  unreserved  approval  and  even  enthusiasm.  Is  it 
not  time  that  some  recognition  was  accorded  to  America  for  her 
services  to  the  Allies’  cause  ?  Although  officially  neutral,  America 
has  furnished  fifty  thousand  fighting  men  for  the  Allied  armies; 
the  aid  given  to  the  medical  and  Bed  Cross  services  is  almost 
beyond  computation ;  the  American  people  have  adopted  and  are 
supporting  thousands  of  orphaned  children  in  France,  and  it  is 
planned  to  extend  this  work  to  include  250,000  of  these  innocent 
sufferers  from  the  war ;  the  w'ork  done  in  Belgium  has  been  elo¬ 
quently  recognised  by  the  Belgian  Government ;  the  British 
Government  has  set  forth  the  services  performed  by  American 
diplomats  for  British  prisoners ;  the  sum  total  of  American 
relief  to  the  Armenians  runs  into  hundreds  of  thousands.  From 
America  has  come  the  food  and  the  supplies  necessary  to  maintain 
the  Allied  armies  and  the  Allied  people  in  their  homes.  For  this 
work  the  European  Press  has  little  but  sneers,  on  the  ground  that 
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America  was  growing  rich  out  of  the  war.  The  American  people 
are  reviled  for  their  advocacy  of  a  peace  that  would  put  an  end 
to  all  war  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  are  referred  to  contemptu¬ 
ously  for  taking  this  profit.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
due  to  this  unrestricted  access  to  American  supplies  that  the 
Allies  will  be  ready  this  spring  to  make  their  great  effort  to  end 
the  war  successfully  for  themselves,  and  in  rare  moments  of 
sanity  this  fact  is  recognised.  The  English  Press  blows  hot 
and  cold  overnight  upon  the  subject  of  America.  One  day  we 
have  leaders  headed,  “Our  Friend,  Uncle  Sam”;  the  next  day 
the  same  space  is  filled  with  a  denunciation  of  Uncle  Sam  for 
an  alleged  “intervention”  that  was  not  an  intervention  at  all. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  whole  situation  is  found  in  the 
strict  ofBcial  neutrality  maintained  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  neutrality  which,  on  the  whole,  has  worked  out  to  the 
enormous  advantage  of  the  Allied  countries.  German  testimony 
should  be  considered  competent  on  this  point,  and  it  is  over¬ 
whelming  in  its  conclusiveness.  The  Germans  have  interpreted 
American  neutrality  as  being  pro- Ally,  while  the  Allies,  or  rather 
many  of  the  publicists  of  the  Allies,  have*  interpreted  that  same 
neutrality  as  a  cold-blooded  determination  to  make  a  financial 
profit  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  Europe.  Even  when  the  millions 
of  money  loaned  to  the  Allied  peoples  are  recalled,  it  is  said  that 
these  loans  were  made  because  of  the  interest  to  be  paid,  no 
account  being  taken  of  the  fact  that  better  interest  can  be  secured 
through  home  investment,  and  also  that  the  first  great  foreign 
loan  ever  absorbed  by  the  American  public  was  made  to  England 
and  France  in  their  darkest  days  of  a  great  war,  and  no  security 
was  required  other  than  the  promises  of  the  Governments  of 
those  countries. 

There  was  another  loan,  one  of  ten  million  sterling  to  Paris. 
This  was  called  a  “sentiment  loan,”  because  of  the  admiration 
of  Americans  for  the  French  people  and  their  love  of  Paris  as  a 
place  of  resort.  It  may  not  appear  so  to  some  people,  but  there 
was  just  as  much  sentiment  in  the  first  loan  made  to  England 
for  fifty  times  the  amount  lent  to  Paris,  as  there  was  in  the  loan 
made  to  that  city.  The  English  Press  has  always  borne  a  reputa¬ 
tion  the  world  over  for  sanity  and  evenness  of  balance.  It  seems 
to  be  in  danger  of  losing  this  reputation  in  its  recent  treatment 
of  American  affairs.  There  is  no  serious  question  at  issue  between 
the  British  and  American  Governments.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
question,  however  serious  it  may  be  considered,  that  would  not 
come  under  the  operations  of  the  arbitration  treaty  now  in  force 
between  the  two  countries. 

There  is  a  serious  question  at  issue,  however,  between  the  two 
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peoples,  and  that  is  the  quality  of  the  friendship  that  will  exist 
between  them  after  this  war  is  over.  In  material  resources,  and 
in  potential  population,  the  United  States  is  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  country  in  the  world.  In  international  influence,  sea 
power,  and  old-world  wisdom,  Britain  holds  the  sceptre.  The 
possibilities  that  open  up  before  a  close  co-operation  between 
these  tw'o  nations  are  limitless.  The  Germans  fear  such  co¬ 
operation  more  than  they  fear  anything  else  in  the  world.  They 
have  spent  millions  of  pounds,  and  exercised  the  best  brains  of 
their  people  to  prevent  it,  or  at  least  hinder  its  operation.  Their 
effort  began  long  before  this  w’ar  was  on,  and  it  has  persisted  with 
redoubled  vigour  during  the  past  two  years  and  a  half.  A  thor¬ 
oughly  good  working  understanding  between  the  British  and 
American  peoples  would  be  the  death-blow  to  many  German  hopes 
for  the  future  and  recent  comment  on  America  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Press  is  salve  for  the  wounds  now  being  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  Allied  forces.  One  might  almost  conclude  that  the 
German  anti-American  propaganda  in  England  was  bringing  more 
tangible  results  for  its  promoters  than  was  the  German  anti- 
British  propaganda  in  America. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 
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When  this  war  narrative  was  broken  o£E  on  December  20th  the 
Roumanians  had  evacuated  their  positions  on  the  Prahova  and  Middle 
Jalomita  and  fallen  back  behind  the  Buzeu  towards  the  Sereth,  their 
retirement  being  covered  by  rearguards  of  Russian  troops  who  had 
been  hurried  up  to  succour  their  hard-pressed  Allies.  Falkenhayn, 
leading  the  9th  German  Army,  had  occupied  Buzeu  and  was  pushing 
his  way  over  the  Buzeu  river  towards  Rimnic  Sarat.  The  left  wing 
of  Mackensen’s  Danube  Army  was  marching  on  Filipesti,  while  the 
right  wing,  hugging  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  was  moving  towards 
Braila.  General  Sakharoff,  after  retiring  from  the  Topalu — Tasaul 
position,  had  fallen  back  on  the  line  Macin — Tulcea,  covering  the 
bridgehead  opposite  Braila  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  and  the 
passages  over  the  northern  arm  of  the  river  into  Bessarabia.  The 
composite  Bulgarian-German-Turkish  army  of  the  Dobrudja  was 
follow'ing  up  Sakharofi’s  retirement.  On  the  Moldavian  front  the 
Roumanians  were  holding  entrenched  positions  in  the  valleys  leading 
from  the  Vrancea  mountains  to  the  Moldavian  plains,  while  north 
of  the  Oitoz  Pass  up  to  the  Bukovina  frontier,  and  as  far  as  the 
Jablonitza  Pass,  the  Russians  were  keeping  guard  over  the  frontier. 
Generals  Gerok  and  Goldbach  were  the  German  group  commanders 
on  the  Moldavian  front,  while  Count  Bothmer  was  watching  the 
passes  out  of  the  Bukovina  with  his  old  antagonist  General  Cherbat- 
cheff  facing  him. 

The  following  is  a  precis  account  of  the  movements  which  have 
taken  place  betw^een  December  20th  and  January  20th : — 

On  December  22nd  a  Russian  force,  which  had  been  dispatched 
from  Kisheneff  to  Rimnic  Sarat,  took  up  a  defensive  position  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  town,  and  there  it  held  up  Falkenhayn ’s  advance 
for  five  days,  when,  after  heavy  losses,  the  9th  German  Army  broke 
through  what  the  Berlin  communique  described  as  “strong  and 
tenaciously  defended  positions,”  and  occupied  Rimnic  Sarat  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th.  During  this  five-days’  battle  7,600  Russian 
prisoners  fell  into  Falkenhayn’s  hands,  but  no  guns  were  captured. 
On  the  28th  the  Russians  delivered  a  strong  counter-attack  with  the 
hope  of  recovering  possession  of  the  town,  but  the  attack  failed,  and 
3,000  more  prisoners  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The 
Russians  then  retired  towards  Focsani,  which,  after  a  series  of  rear¬ 
guard  encounters,  was  captured  by  the  Germans  on  January  8th. 
Four  thousand  prisoners  were  taken  in  the  battle  for  the  town,  but 
only  three  guns,  and  no  war  booty  of  any  kind.  The  capture  was 
facilitated  by  a  turning  movement  of  the  left  wing  of  the  9th  Army, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Dellmensingen  and  Morgen,  reached 
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the  Upper  Putna  and  drove  the  Russian  and  Roumanian  forces  out 
of  Odobesti. 

While  Falkenhayn  was  engaged  in  these  operations  the  left  wing 
of  Mackensen’s  Danube  Army  stormed  the  “stubbornly  defended 
village  of  Filipesti  on  Christmas  Day,  and  then  moved  along  the 
railway  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Danube  Army  which 
was  being  held  up  by  the  Russians  some  thirty  miles  south-west 
of  Braila.  A  combined  advance  was  then  made  on  Braila,  which 
was  defended  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  a  line  of  entrenchments 
extending  from  Gurgueti  on  the  Buzeu  river  to  Cincea  close  to  the 
Danube.  Mackensen’s  troops  reached  this  position  on  December 
30th.  Braila  was  then  threatened  from  both  sides  of  the  Danube, 
the  composite  army  of  the  Dobrudja,  composed  of  German, 
Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  troops,  continuing  their  pressure  on  Sak- 
haroff’s  men  who  were  holding  the  bridgeheads  at  Macin  and  Isaccea. 
With  the  help  of  their  river  monitors  the  Russians  crossed  the 
Danube  into  Bessarabia  by  two  bridges  near  Isaccea,  but  clung  on 
to  the  Macin  bridgehead  till  January  3rd,  when  they  crossed  the 
river  to  Braila  and  left  the  Bulgarians  in  possession  of  both  Macin 
and  Jijila.  The  Dobrudja  was  then  cleared  of  Russian  troops. 
Braila  being  threatened  with  a  bombardment  from  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube  the  Russian  garrison  evacuated  the  town  and  fell 
back  on  the  Sereth,  whereupon  Mackensen  occupied  it  on 
January  5th. 

Braila  has  little  military  value,  for  though  it  was  formerly  a 
fortress  the  fortifications  have  long  been  dismantled,  and  for  many 
years  past  it  has  remained  an  open  town.  Since  the  improvements 
made  by  the  International  Commission  in  the  navigation  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube  the  town  has  grown  in  commercial  importance 
and  is  now  the  chief  port  for  the  exportation  of  grain  from  Roumania. 
Herein  lies  what  strategical  value  it  possesses,  but  this  is  not  much, 
seeing  that  the  Russian  fleet  commands  the  Black  Sea,  and  can 
prevent  the  port  being  used  for  military  purposes.  The  town  has 
a  population  of  60,000  inhabitants,  and  is  well  equipped  with  grain 
elevators,  which,  however,  were  destroyed  by  the  Russians  before 
they  evacuated  the  place.  The  capture  of  Focsani  was  of  more 
serious  military  consequence,  because  the  town  with  its  surrounding 
fortifications  formed  an  advanced  outpost  of  the  defensive  line  which 
runs  down  the  Sereth  to  Galatz. 

After  taking  Braila  Mackensen  gave  his  troops  a  few  days’  rest, 
and  then  advanced  northwards  through  the  swampy  ground  lying 
between  Braila  and  the  lower  Sereth.  Two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  river  he  came  up  against  another  fortified  position,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Russians,  and  extended  from  Vadeni,  a  village 
on  the  Braila — Galatz  railway,  to  Mihalea  on  a  loop  of  the  Sereth. 
In  the  centre  of  this  fortified  line  was  the  village  of  La  Burtea  which 
the  Germans  captured  on  January  11th.  Next  day  Turkish  troops 
stormed  Mihalea,  and  on  the  14th  Vadeni  was  taken.  On  this  day 
it  was  reported  that  Galatz  was  being  bombarded,  and  fears  began 
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to  be  expressed  about  its  safely,  but  it  turned  out  that  the  Russian 
troops  who  held  the  above-mentioned  line  were  only  advanced  guards 
and  when  these  were  reinforced  on  the  15th  a  fresh  battle  took  place, 
resulting  in  -the  recapture  of  Vadeni  by  the  Russians  on  the  17th. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  movements  of  General  Gerok,  who  began 
to  show  increased  activity  during  the  first  week  in  January  in  the 
river  valleys  extending  from  the  Oitoz  to  the  Susitza,  where  his 
troops  linked  up  with  those  of  Dellmensingen  and  Morgen,  forming 
Falkenhayn’s  left  wing.  The  object  of  both  General  Gerok  and 
General  Goldbach,  who  is  fighting  in  the  valleys  north  of  the  Oitoz 
river,  is  to  reach  the  Trotus  valley  rail w’ay  and  secure  its  possession 
down  to  its  junction  with  the  Roman — Focsani  line,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  open  up  a  fresh  line  of  communications  with 
Hungary.  Goldbach’s  troops  have  been  specially  active  in  the 
valley  of  the  Slanic,  which  flows  into  the  Trotus  at  Targu  Ocna, 
while  Gerok  is  pressing  his  attacks  down  the  Oitoz,  Casin,  and 
Susitza  rivers.  In  spite  of  his  continuous  pressure  the  Roumanians, 
who  are  holding  this  part  of  the  frontier,  have  lost  little  ground, 
while  in  some  localities  they  have  not  only  regained  lost  positions, 
but  pushed  the  enemy  back  towards  the  Vranca  mountains. 

On  January  8th  the  Germans  won  a  local  victory  at  ^lonestirka 
in  the  Casin  valley  (see  sketch)  and  threw  the  Roumanians  back 
to  the  south-west,  but  on  the  12th  a  Roumanian  counter-attack  gave 
back  to  our  Allies  the  lost  position  which,  as  these  words  are  being 
written,  they  are  now  holding  against  the  enemy’s  counter-attacks. 
Heavy  fighting  is  going  on  in  the  Pralea  district,  and  the  Germans 
admit  that  both  Russians  and  Roumanians  are  “  teiiaciously 
defending  ”  their  positions.  What  with  the  opposition  which  Gerok 
is  meeting  and  the  bad  weather,  which  is  at  its  worst,  the  enemy 
has  made  little  progress  towards  his  objective,  and  the  pendulum 
seems  to  be  swinging  towards  our  Allies. 

The  general  position  on  January  20th  is  approximately  as 
follows ;  — 

The  Dobrudja  is  in  Bulgarian  hands  up  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  cross  the  river  into 
Bessarabia,  the  passages  being  commanded  by  the  Russian  artillery 
on  the  left  bank.  West  of  the  river  Mackensen’s  Danube  army  is 
within  two  to  three  miles  of  the  lower  Sereth,  while  at  Fundeni  the 
enemy’s  troops  have  actually  reached  the  right  bank,  though  they 
have  nowhere  gained  a  footing  on  the  left  bank.  North  of  Focsani 
the  Austro-Germans  are  fighting  from  ten  to  twenty-five  miles  west 
of  the  Sereth,  while  the  Trotus  valley  nearly  up  to  the  Gyimes  Pass 
is  still  in  Roumanian  hands.  From  the  Tolgyes  to  the  Jablonitza 
passes  Russians  and  Austro-Germans  are  watching  one  another  in 
the  mountains,  the  weather  being  for  the  present  prohibitive  of 
military  operations.  The  Russians  are  being  continually  reinforced 
all  along  the  line  and  are  taking  the  offensive. 

Whoever  is  directing  the  Russian  movements — some  say  it  is 
Sakharoff — is  doing  so  with  wise  appreciation  of  the  conditions  of 
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the  problem  confronting  him.  In  spite  of  the  initial  strategical 
ei^ors  of  the  Koumanian  General  Staff  when  they  neglected  the 
defence  of  the  Dobrudja  and  sent  the  bulk  of  their  armies  into 
Transylvania,  the  rapid  collapse  of  the  Eoumanians  in  the  field  was 
disappointing  and  unexpected.  The  Russians  promised  help  and 
did  their  best  to  give  it,  but  the  disorganised  condition  of  the 
Roumanian  railways  made  the  rapid  concentration  of  reinforcements 
impracticable.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Roumanians  on  the  Argesul 
retreat  to  the  Sereth  was  inevitable,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
Russian  commander  took  charge  of  the  situation  was  highly  credit¬ 
able  to  his  strategical  skill.  Strong  Russian  rearguards  were  always 
available  to  secure  strategical  points  and  keep  the  Germans  in  check 
while  the  Roumanians  were  getting  away  their  guns  and  destroying 
the  stores  which  they  could  not  remove.  The  Russians  have  repaid 
Roumania  the  debt  they  owed  her  after  Plevna,  and  by  their  prompt 
action  have  enabled  General  Averescu  to  rally  his  armies  and  resume 
the  offensive. 

“New  operations,”  we  were  informed  from  Berlin  after  the  fall  of 
Braila,  “which  have  been  already  planned,  have  begun.”  What¬ 
ever  these  plans  were  they  have  not  yet  met  with  success.  The  line 
of  the  Sereth  is  intact,  and  if  Mackensen  means  to  break  through 
it  he  may  have  to  pay  a  bigger  price  than  he  has  ever  paid  before 
for  victory.  Whether  the  cost  is  worth  the  gain  it  is  for  him  to  say. 
Possession  of  the  Sereth  line  is  worthless  except  as  a  step  ta  further 
operations  for  the  mastery  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the 
capture  of  Odessa.  Time  is  against  Mackensen.  The  spring  is 
approaching,  and  with  it  the  certainty  of  another  offensive  in  France, 
when  Hindenburg  will  want  every  battalion  he  can  muster  to  prevent 
a  breach  in  the  German  front.  Odessa  is  a  big  bait  to  dangle  in 
front  of  German  eyes,  but  before  the  town  is  reached  two  unford- 
able  rivers — the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester — will  have  to  be  crossed, 
and  this  means  more  bridging  material  and  more  guns  to  cover  the 
crossing  operations.  On  the  whole  it  looks  as  though  Mackensen 
has  shot  his  bolt  and  will  now  seek  for  further  laurels  in  other 
directions  than  Bessarabia. 

The  Rome  Conference. 

During  the  first  week  in  January  a  War  Conference  assembled 
at  Rome,  when  the  Prime  Ministers  of  France  and  Great  Britain 
met  the  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  and  members  of  the  Italian  “  Higher 
Command.”  Lord  Milner  accompanied  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  Rome, 
and  M.  Albert  Thomas  (Minister  of  Munitions)  went  with  M.  Briand. 
What  took  place  at  the  Conference  we  can  only  conjecture,  as  its 
proceedings  have  naturally  not  been  divulged;  but  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  the  Salonika  situation  was  the  principal  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  Speaking  in  the  City  on  his  return  from  Rome  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said  he  could  not  state  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  lest  by 
doing  so  he  should  give  away  information  useful  to  the  enemy,  but 
he  told  his  audience  that  the  Conference  was  one  of  the  most  busi- 
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nesslike  he  had  ever  attended,  and  that  the  representatives  separated 
feeling  more  than  ever  confident  about  the  results  of  the  war.  “  We 
faced  the  whole  situation,  probed  it  thoroughly,  looked  difficulties 
in  the  face,  and  made  arrangements  to  deal  with  them,”  What 
these  arrangements  are  we  shall  presently  see.  The  strategical 
conditions  on  the  Southern  front  were  fully  set  forth  in  last  month’s 
Fortnightly  Eeview,  and  nothing  more  can  be  usefully  said  till 
the  veil  is  raised.  If,  for  whatever  reason — shortage  of  transport, 
difficulties  of  supply,  the  submarine  menace,  or  other  cause — there 
are  objections  to  using  the  Salonika  base  for  an  offensive  campaign, 
not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  diverting  the  troops  to  “  another  theatre 
of  war.”  It  has  been  well  said  that  negative  strategy  is  the  nega¬ 
tion  of  victory.  A  daily  paper,  remarkable  for  its  outspoken  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinions,  recently  warned  the  public  that  to  continue  the  ' 
campaign  in  Macedonia  would  be  the  way  to  lose  the  war.  To 
this  it  may  be  added  that  to  lock  up  half  a  million  of  men  in  an 
entrenched  camp  with  nothing  to  do  except  to  mark  time  is  not 
the  way  to  win  it.  The  question  is  one  for  the  Allied  Governments 
to  decide  by  the  light  of  evidence  which  they  alone  possess,  and  the 
sources  of  which  are  necessarily  closed  to  the  general  public. 

Operations  in  Egypt. 

Turning  now  to  Egypt,  it  will  be  within  general  recollection  that 
after  Djemal  Pasha  had  been  defeated  in  his  atteiript  to  cross  the 
Suez  Canal  on  February  3rd,  1915,  General  Murray  conducted  a 
successful  campaign  against  Sayed  Ahmed,  the  chief  of  the  powerful 
Senussi  tribe,  and  secured  the  safety  of  the  Western  front  when  he 
handed  over  his  command  to  General  Sir  Archibald  Murray,  and 
came  to  England.  General  Murray  occupied  the  spring  and  summer 
in  organising  the  defences  of  the  Canal  on  a  mobile  basis,  and  pushed 
out  ^a  railway  and  pipe  line  along  the  coast  road  towards  Katia.  On 
August  4th  he  defeated  the  Turks  at  Komani  in  a  second  attempt  to 
reach  the  Canal,  and  after  completing  the  railway  to  the  Katia  oasis 
he  decided  to  take  the  offensive  and  expel  the  enemy  from  Egyptian 
territory.  On  the  morning  of  December  20th  the  Anzac  mounted 
troops,  with  the  Imperial  Camel  Corps  and  horse  artillery  batteries 
of  a  Territorial  division,  left  the  rendezvous  at  Katia  and  made  a 
rapid  march  to  El  Arish,  which  was  occupied  on  the  21st,  the  enemy 
having  evacuated  the  town  without  waiting  for  the  attack.  On  the 
night  of  the  22nd  the  same  troops  marched  to  Maghdabah,  about 
twenty-five  miles  east  of  El  Arish,  and  on  the  23rd  attacked  the 
Turks  in  an  entrenched  position  which  after  a  severe  fight  was 
captured  in  the  evening,  the  Turkish  force  of  2,000  men  being  prac¬ 
tically  destroyed;  1,350  unwounded  prisoners  were  captured  along 
with  seven  guns  and  a  quantity  of  war  material.  Following  up  this 
success  the  British  troops,  after  returning  to  rest  at  El  Arish,  made 
a  night  march  to  the  frontier  town  of  Eafa  on  January  8th,  1917, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  attacked  the  Turks  who  were  holding 
a  fortified  position  covering  the  approaches  to  the  town.  According 
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to  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Massey,  the  war  correspondent  with  the 
British  troops  in  Egypt,  one  of  the  New  Zealand  regiments  was 
detached  to  the  east  of  the  fortified  position  and  rode  straight  into 
the  town  with  practically  no  opposition.  This  enabled  the  New 
Zealanders  to  get  behind  the  Turkish  position  and  assail  it  from  the 
rear.  The  battle  lasted  till  5  p.m.,  when  the  Turks,  finding  them¬ 
selves  surrounded,  surrendered  after  suffering  heavy  loss,  1,600 
prisoners  and  four  guns  falling  into  British  hands.  While  the  fight¬ 
ing  was  going  on  a  relief  force  was  located  advancing  from  Shalal 
and,  according  to  the  War  Office  communique,  was  entirely 
destroyed,  while  Mr.  Massey,  whose  despatch  reached  London  two 
days  after  the  publication  of  the  official  communique,  reports  that  the 
New  Zealanders  engaged  this  force  and  drove  it  into  Eafa.  A  further 
report  explanatory  of  what  actually  took  place  is  daily  expected. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  Sir  Archibald  Murray  on  having  cleared 
the  Turks  out  of  Egypt,  for  though  there  are  still  some  enemy 
detachments  scattered  about  the  Kosseima  and  Nakl  districts,  they 
are  being  hunted  down  by  British  mobile  columns,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  west  of  the  line  Eafa — Akaba  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  reconquered.  More  than  100  miles  of  waterless  desert  now 
separate  the  Turks  from  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  troublesome  menace 
to  its  security  has  at  last  been  removed.  Whether  the  Turkish 
exodus  from  Egypt  will  bring  General  Murray’s  offensive  operations 
to  an  end,  or  whether  the  movements  made  during  the  past  month 
are  the  prelude  to  further  operations  beyond  the  frontier,  remains 
to  be  seen. 

While  surmise  is  useless  it  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  map  and 
examine  the  strategical  situation  as  between  ourselves  and  the  Turks 
should  circumstances  require  General  Murray  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  enemy’s  territory.  The  Syrian  railway  system,  the  result  of 
French  enterprise,  is  the  principal  factor  of  the  problem.  From 
Beersheba,  the  terminus  of  the  trunk  railway  through  Syria,  to 
Aleppo  on  the  Baghdad  line  is  400  miles,  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
four  branch  lines  reach  the  coast  at  Tripolis,  Beirut,  Haifa,  and 
Jaffa.  From  Damascus  the  Hedjaz  railway  runs  for  some  distance 
parallel  to  the  Syrian  trunk  line  and  then  diverges  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  to  Maan,  whence  it  extends  to  Medina.  We  know  little 
about  the  enemy’s  strength  in  Syria,  but  Jerusalem  is  reported  to 
have  been  turned  into  a  place  d’armes,  while  an  advanced  military 
base  was  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  at  the  Beersheba 
railhead.  Etappen  depots  are  also  known  to  have  been  formed  at 
Homs  and  Damascus.  We  have  a  secure  base  in  the  entrenched 
camp  which  General  Murray  constructed  last  year  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Suez  Canal,  but  owing  to  there  being  through  railway 
communication  between  Berlin  and  Constantinople  Field-Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  holds  in  his  hands  the  key  to  the  military  situation  in 
the  East.  The  nemesis  of  our  Balkan  policy  dogs  our  steps  wherever 
we  turn.  Of  all  the  errors  which  the  “  Allied  Higher  Commands  ” 
committed  in  1915  the  worst  was  that  of  allowing  the  Germans  to 
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cross  the  Danube  into  Serbia  and  seize  the  Orient  line  to  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

On  June  21st  last  the  news  reached  London  that  His  Highness  the 
Grand  Sherif  of  Mecca,  supported  by  the  Arab  communities  of 
Arabia  and  the  Yemen,  had  proclaimed  his  independence  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  turned  the  Turkish  garrisons  out  of  Mecca,  Taif, 
and  Jeddah.  The  Arab  rising  is  due  to  the  Turkish  Government 
having  abdicated  its  position  as  protector  of  the  Mahomedans  and 
become  the  vassal  of  Germany.  Little  news  has  come  through 
as  to  what  has  been  going  on,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  Grand 
Sherif ’s  son  Faisal  is  besieging  Medina,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
Hedjaz  railway.  On  January  2nd  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  Grand  Sherif  had  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Hedjaz, 
and  had  been  recognised  as  such  by  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy.  The  new  Arab  king  is  not  a  militarv’ 
potentate,  but  he  is  a  great  spiritual  chief,  and  his  revolt  against  the 
Turks  may  have  far-reaching  consequences.  Where  we  can  be  useful 
to  our  latest  ally  is  by  taking  possession  of  the  Hedjaz  railway  at 
Maan  and  other  points  and  preventing  the  Turks  sending  reinforce¬ 
ments  to  Medina.  The  Moslem  population  of  India  will  know  how 
to  appreciate  any  services  we  can  render  to  the  man  who,  above  all 
others,  represents  the  religious  side  of  Mahomedan  aspirations. 


Campaign  in  East  Africa. 

When  the  narrative  of  the  campaign  in  German  East  Africa  was 
broken  off  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  May,  1916,  General  Smuts 
had  expelled  the  German  forces  from  the  Kilimanjaro  district  and 
driven  them  across  the  Pagani  (Eufu)  river.  Having  established 
his  headquarters  at  Moshi  he  then  set  about  the  task  of  reorganising 
the  troops  under  his  command  with  a  view  to  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  campaign. 

Apart  from  the  lines  of  communication  troops  w'hich  were  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  W.  F.  S.  Edwards,  D.S.O.,  three 
divisions  were  formed  constituted  as  below: — 


Isl  Division. 

Major  -  General  A.  R. 
Hoskins,  C.M.G., 
D.8.O. 

1st  E.  African  Brigade. 
—Brig. -Gen.  S.  H. 
Sheppard,  D.S.O. 

2nd  E.  African  Brigade. 
— Brig.-Gen.  J.  A. 
Hannyngton, 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O. 


2nd  Division. 

Major-General  J.  L. 
Van  Deventer. 

1st  S.  African  Mounted 
Brigade.  —  “Brig.- 
Gen.  Manie  Botha. 

3rd  S.  African  Infantry 
Brigade.  —  Brig.- 
Gen.  C.  A.  L.  Ber- 
range,  C.M.G. 


3rd  Division. 

Major  -  General  Coen 
Brits. 

]  2nd  S.  African  Mounted 
Brigade.  —  Brig 
Gen.  B.  Enslin. 

2nd  S.  African  Infantry 
Brigade.  —  B  r  i  g.- 
Gen.  P.  S.  Beves. 


'The  plan  of  campaign,  as  conceived  by  General  Smuts,  was  to 
clear  the  country  of  the  enemy’s  troops  north  of  the  central  railway 

(1)  As  the  writer  was  compiling  this  part  of  the  narrative  he  received  a 
copy  of  General  Smuts’s  second  despatch,  dated  October  27th,  1916,  and 
published  in  London  on  January  19th.  This  despatch  is  the  only  one  written  by 
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and  then  drive  them  over  the  Eufiyi  river  into  the  unhealthy  country 
between  that  river  and  the  Portuguese  frontier,  where  they  would 
be  deprived  of  supplies  and  compelled  to  surrender.  With  this 
purpose  the  Belgians  under  General  Tombeur,  based  on  the  Congo 
territory,  moving  in  co-operation  with  a  South  African  column  under 
Brigadier-General  Sir  Charles  Crewe,  whose  base  was  Mwanza  on 
Lake  Victoria,  were  to  clear  the  north-west  corner  of  the  province 
and  occupy  the  railway  from  Kigoma  down  to  Tabora.  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  General  Smuts’s  main  army  was  the  railway  between  TaWa 
and  Dar-es-Salaam.  On  the  south-east  Brigadier-General  E. 
Northey,  with  the  Rhodesian  field  force,  was  to  close  the  200-mile 
gap  between  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Nyasa,  and  then  move  towards 
Neu  Iranga,  where  it  was  intended  he  should  link  up  with  General 
Van  Deventer  after  he  had  secured  possession  of  the  railway  at 
Kilimatinde.  The  mission  entrusted  to  the  Portuguese  was  to  line 
the  Rovuma  river  and  prevent  the  enemy  breaking  into  Portuguese 
territory.  The  scheme  amounted  to  a  mobile  blockade  which  would 
be  gradually  drawn  closer  round  the  enemy  till  the  blockaded  area 
became  so  circumscribed  as  to  render  escape  impossible. 

The  movements  made  to  carry  out  this  plan  will  now  be  briefly 
narrated,  beginning  with  Deventer’s  Division,  which  General  Smuts 
ordered  to  march  on  the  central  railway  through  the  interior  of  the 
country.  By  April  1st,  1916,  the  Division  was  concentrated  at 
Arusha,  and  began  its  march  south  on  the  following  day.  On  the 
night  of  the  3rd-4th  Deventer  surrounded  Lol  Kissale,  where  a 
German  garrison  of  400  men  was  holding  an  entrenched  position. 
The  garrison  surrendered  on  the  6th,  and  a  quantity  of  war  stores  fell 
into  Deventer’s  hands.  Continuing  his  advance  south  the  General 
occupied  Kothersheim  on  the  12th,  Gfiome  on  the  13th,  and  Kondoa- 
Irangi  on  the  19th.  Hearing  of  his  advance  Colonel  Lettow-Vorbeck 
with  great  promptitude  transferred  a  force  of  4,000  men  from  the 
Pangani  river  to  Dodoma,  and  on  May  9th  attacked  the  2nd  Division 
at  Kondoa-Irangi.  The  battle  went  on  till  the  10th,  when  Lettow- 
Vorbeck  drew  oft  his  men,  Deventer  being  unable  to  pursue  owing 
to  sickness  among  both  men  and  horses. 

During  April  and  the  first  half  of  May  the  heavy  rains  prevented 
General  Smuts  leaving  Moshi,  but  on  May  18th  the  weather  cleared, 
and  he  began  his  march  south  towards  the  Usambara  district.  The 
main  column,  under  General  Hoskins,  accompanied  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  moved  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Pangani  river, 
while  General  Hannyngton’s  Brigade  followed  the  course  of  the 
railway,  a  third  and  smaller  column  being  detached  to  reach  the 

any  General  during  the  war  which  is  of  real  use  to  the  historian.  It  is  clear, 
methodically  written,  and  free  from  unnecessary  details,  which  only  confus* 
the  mind  of  the  reader  without  giving  him  the  information  he  seeks.  General 
Smuts  first  of  all  tells  us  how  he  organised  his  forces,  and  then  how  he  used 
them  to  execute  the  plan  of  campaign  which  he  describes  in  straightforward 
language  on  page  2  of  his  Report.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  this 
despatch  because  it  appears  to  be  the  model  of  a  military  narrative  written  to 
inform  and  not  mystify  the  public. 
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Pares  mountains  from  the  north  side.  Hannyngton  occupied  Same 
station  on  May  27th,  and  the  main  column ‘reached  Buiko  on  the 
31st.  The  enemy,  falling  back  before  Smuts’s  superior  force,  turned 
down  the  light  railway  from  Mombo  to  Handeni  and  took  up  an 
entrenched  position  at  Mkalamo,  where  the  line  crosses  the  Pangani 


river.  This  movement  made  it  clear  that  the  enemy’s  intention 
was  to  abandon  the  Usambara  district  and  fall  back  on  the  central 
railway  through  Handeni  to  Morogoro.  Leaving  Hannyngton  to 
clear  the  Usambara  country  General  Smuts  followed  the  Germans 
down  the  light  railway  to  Mkalamo,  where  Brigadier-General  Shep¬ 
pard  attacked  and  defeated  the  enemy  on  June  9th,  and  then  pushed 
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on  to  Handeni,  which  he  occupied  on  the  20th.  On  the  same  day 
he  was  joined  by  General  Hannyngton,  who,  after  occupying  Wil- 
helmstal,  the  capital  of  Usambara,  moved  down  the  railway  to 
Korogwe,  and  there  received  orders  to  rejoin  the  main  column. 
After  concentrating  at  Handeni  Smuts  advanced  to  the  Lukigura 
river,  where  the  enemy  had  taken  up  an  entrenched  position,  which 
was  attacked  and  carried  on  June  24th.  Smuts  then  called  a  halt 
to  give  his  troops  time  to  refit,  and  to  permit  of  the  2nd  Division 
advancing  further  south  before  a  combined  movement  was  made 
against  Hie  central  railway.  A  standing  camp  was  formed  on  the 
Msiha  river  eight  miles  from  the  Lukigura  and  close  to  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Nguru  mountains. 

About  this  time  Brigadier-General  W.  F.  S.  Edwards,  D.S.O., 
who  was  acting  as  Inspector-General  of  Communications,  organised 
a  coastal  force  which  was  to  operate  down  the  coast  in  junction  with 
the  naval  squadron  under  command  of  Kear-Admiral  E.  F.  B. 
Charlton,  C.B.  This  force  was  placed  under  command  of  Colonel 
C.  U.  Price,  C.M.G.,  and  started  off  by  occupying  Tanga  on  Julv 
7th.  Pangani  was  occupied  by  the  Navy  on  July  23rd,  and  Sudani 
Bay  on  August  1st.  After  rounding  up  straggling  parties  of  the 
enemy  on  the  way  Colonel  Price  reached  Bagamoyo,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  Navy,  on  August  15th,  and  there  he  halted  in  order 
to  organise  his  force  for  an  attack  on  Dar-es-Salaam. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  it  uill  here 
be  convenient  to  turn  to  the  movements  of  Major-General  Tom- 
beur’s  Belgian  force,  which  was  organised  in  two  columns,  com¬ 
manded  respectively  by  Brigadier-Generals  Molitor  and  Olsen.  On 
May  6th  General  IMolitor  reached  Kigali,  the  capital  of  the  Ruanda 
province,  and  occupied  the  next  two  months  in  subjugating  the 
district.  General  Olsen  was  at  the  same  time  directed  to  move  south 
through  Usambara  and  march  down  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  to  Ujiji,  where  he  arrived  on  August  5th.  A  lake 
column  was  organised  in  the  middle  of  Jime  and  placed  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Brigadier-General  Sir  Charles  Crewe,  who  occupied  Mwanza 
on  July  14th,  and  made  that  place  his  base  for  advancing  south  to 
the  central  railway.  Owing  to  transport  difficulties  he  was  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  General  Molitor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  General 
Olsen,  moved  against  Tabora  and  occupied  it  on  September  19th,’ 
General  Crewe  overtaking  the  Belgians  a  week  later,  and  reaching  the 
railway  at  Ikungu.  After  evacuating  Tabora  the  enemy  broke  up  into 
two  columns,  one,  under  General  Wahle,  retiring  eastward  along  the 
railway,  and  then  southward  towards  the  Itumba  mountains ;  while  the 
other,  under  Colonel  Wintgens,  retreated  southwards  through  Sikonje. 

General  Van  Deventer  began  to  move  south  from  Kondoa  Irangi 
about  the  middle  of  July,  when  he  sent  a  column,  under  Lieut.- 
Colonel  A.  J.  T.  Taylor,  to  occupy  Singida,  and  another,  under 
Lieut. -Colonel  H.  J.  Kirkpatrick,  to  secure  the  raihvay  station  at 
Saranda,  which  was  occupied  on  July  31st,  as  well  as  Kilimatinde, 
seven  miles  south  of  the  railway.  Dividing  his  main  column  into 
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two  lie  sent  one,  under  General  Berrange,  to  Dodoma,  where  it 
arrived  on  July  29th;  while  another  columii,  under  Brigadier-General 
A.  H.  M.  Nussey,  D.S.O.,  directed  its  march  on  Kikombo  station, 
which  was  occupied  on  July  30th.  Having  thus  secured  100  miles 
of  the  central  railway,  Van  Deventer  concentrated  his  division  at 
Nvangola  on  August  9th,  and  made  ready  to  march  on  Kilossa. 

Brigadier-General  Northey’s  movements  must  now  be  briefly 
recorded.  After  concentrating  his  force  at  Karongo  on  the  north¬ 
west  shore  of  Lake  Nyasa  he  crossed  the  frontier  on  May  25th,  and 
on  the  29th  occupied  Neu  Langenburg.  Colonel  Murray  at  the  same 
time  occupied  the  frontier  post  at  Namena,  twenty  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Abercorn.  General  Northey  then  spent  some  weeks  in 
clearing  the  country  east  of  Lake  Eukwa,  after  which  he  divided  his 
force  into  two  columns,  detaching  one  to  seize  Lupembe,  an  impor¬ 
tant  tactical  point  north  of  the  Ruhuje  river,  and  another  to  Neu 
Iringa.  Lupembe  was  occupied  on  August  19th  and  Neu  Iringa  on 
the  29th.  These  two  columns  made  these  places  the  centres  of 
their  operations  throughout  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  their 
object  being  to  prevent  the  refugees  from  Tabora  breaking  through 
their  cordon  to  Mahenge,  where  the  Germans  had  prepared  a 
strongly  fortified  position  to  which  they  intended  to  finally  retreat. 

The  narrative  must  now  go  back  to  the  main  British  force,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  1st  and  ord  Divisions,  which  was  concentrated  at  the 
end  of  June  in  an  entrenched,  camp  in  the  Lukigura  valley.  The 
other  columns  engaged  in  the  great  drive  having  been  fairly  launched 
on  their  ways  General  Smuts  decided  that  the  time  had  arrived  to 
clear  the  enemy  out  of  the  Nguru  mountains,  where  the  German 
commander  held  a  strong  position  in  the  Kissera  valley.  Setting  his 
force  in  motion  on  August  5th  General  Smuts  seized  Mhonda  with 
Enslin’s  Brigade  on  the  8th,  and  after  some  stubborn  fighting 
drove  the  enemy  across  the  Wami  river  at  Dakava,  which  was  occu¬ 
pied  on  the  18th.  While  the  main  column  was  engaged  in  these 
operations.  Van  Deventer  occupied  Mpapua  on  August  12th,  Kidete 
station  on  the  15th,  and  Kilossa  on  the  22nd.  Driven  from  the  Wami 
river  Lettow-Vorbeck  retired  to  a  position  covering  IMorogoro,  where 
General  Smuts  tried  to  surround  his  force  by  sending  Enslin’s 
Brigade  across  the  railway  at  Mkatta  station,  while  the  rest  of  the 
main  column  was  directed  to  reach  the  line  at  Alikese  and  Ngei’engere, 
eastof  ]\Iorogoro.-  The  enveloping  movement  failed  to  pin  the  German 
commander  to  his  position,  and  he  fell  back  through  the  Uluguru 
mountains  to  the  Mgeta  river.  Kissaki  was  occupied  by  General 
Hannyngton’s  Brigade  on  September  15th,  and  then  General  Smuts 
called  another  halt  to  give  his  troops  the  prolonged  rest  they  required. 

On  August  16th  Colonel  Price,  who  had  concentrated  a  force  of 
1,800  men  at  Bagamoyo,  moving  down  the  coast  occupied  Dar-es- 
Salaam  on  September  6th,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  had  secured 
possession  of  the  whole  coast  line  down  to  Kisvere,  a  strong  force 
being  landed  by  the  Navy  at  Kilwa  to  operate  against  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  on  the  Mgeta  river.  Further  movements  were  then  sus- 
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pended  while  the  central  railway  was  being  repaired  from  Dar-es- 
Salaam  up  to  Tabora.  General  Gil,  the  Portuguese  commander 
had  meanwhile  crossed  the  Eovuma  river  and  occupied  Mikindani 
Nerala,  and  other  points  on  the  left  bank.  During  November  and 
the  first  part  of  December  General  Northey,  who  had  linked  up  with 
Van  Deventer’s  right  at  Neu  Iringa,  was  kept  constantly  on  the 
move  preventing  refugees  from  Tabora  and  elsewhere  breakmg 
through  the  cordon  to  Mahenge.  Some  of  General  Wahle’s  detach¬ 
ments  managed  to  evade  Northey’s  blockade,  but  two  considerable 
bodies  of  troops  were  surrounded  and  surrendered  at  Itembule  and 
Lupembe.  At  the  end  of  December  General  Smuts  was  ready  for 
another  move,  and  on  January  1st,  1917,  he  stormed  the  German 
positions  on  the  Mgeta  river,  the  enemy  falling  back  on  the  Eufiyi. 
Kibambwe  was  occupied  on  the  4th,  while  a  detached  column  under 
Brigadier-General  Beves,  making  a  wide  turning  movement  to  the 
west,  crossed  the  Rufiyi  near  its  junction  with  the  Ruaha,  and  occu¬ 
pied  Mkalinso,  blocking  by  this  movement  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
along  the  upper  Rufiyi  to  Mahenge.^  Thrown  back  into  the  un¬ 
healthy  district  of  the  lower  Rufiyi  the  Germans,  accompanied,  as  is 
believed,  by  Colonel  Lettow-Vorbeck  and  Dr.  Schnee,  the  Civil 
Governor,  with  the  Kilwa  force  pressing  on  their  rear,  are  in  a 
perilous  position  from  which  escape  seems  impossible.  The  Mahenge 
plateau,  which  all  the  small  guerilla  bands  still  at  large  have  made 
their  final  rendezvous,  will  then  alone  remain  to  be  conquered.  The 
campaign  is  practically  at  an  end. 

The  conduct  of  the  campaign  reflects  high  credit  on  General  Smuts, 
who,  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  climate  and  communications,  has  sub¬ 
jugated  in  less  than  a  year  a  country  which  is  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  European  Germany.  Gifted  with  wide  strategic  vision  he 
formulated  his  plans  wdth  careful  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  problem 
before  him,  and  though  he  struck  hard  and  swiftly  at  his  opponent 
he  never  once  diverged  from  the  path  of  prudence.  Hindenburg 
could  not  have  done  better.  The  operations  took  a  guerilla  shape 
from  their  commencement,  but  all  the  more  for  this  reason  is 
praise  due  to  General  Smuts  for  bringing  them  to  so  rapid  a  con¬ 
clusion.  He  has  established  his  name  as  a  strategist  of  the  first 
rank,  and  has  deserved  well  of  the  Empire. 

(1)  In  order  to  reach  the  ferry  at  Mkalinso  in  time  to  intercept  the  enemy’s 
retreat.  General  Beves’s  flying  column  covered  31  miles  through  virgin  forest 
in  22  hours,  a  way  being  cut  through  the  forest  for  the  guns  taken  with  the 
force. _ 
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